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BRNULYTY to xe crown resulted in the establishment 
of the Royal Supremacy. It was simply the victory 


af arbitrary power, Lt was, ag all know, the triumph of 
the secular power over the spiritual, But that i is only half 


the truth. That triamph could not have been, and was 
not achieved, ugtil the sue power had trampled upon 
ewil berty. “The great charters which formed the basis 
and the bulwark of the national liberties, guaranteed the 


rights of the Church not less than those of the nation. 


Ley kein recospiaen, as the Lonndotion of the rights 


of the Church, her freedom from royal control im all that 
related to her internal rule, and to ecclesiastics al aciminis- 
tration. "This formed the foundation of religious hberty 5 


and the charters wrang trom our Norman sovereigns only 
re-echoed and re-affir med the declarations of our ancient 


a , )}) / 
| ae constitution. Lhe formas atl ds many desired to 
abrogate these rights of the Cc hurch, in order to lay hold 
upon her property. “hey had first essay ed this by open 
violence, at which the nation revolted ; and the result was 


the extortion of the charters which made the freedom of 
the Church the foundation for the freedom of the nation, 


ater monarchs, craftier, if not wiser, essayed to do by 
art what their predecessors had failed to do by wiolence. 
Yhe former and more open plunderers of the Church had 
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kept bishoprics vacant in order to seize the temporalities ; 


, ‘ 

the charters forced them to fill up the vacancies, but could 
not compel them to fill them up properly. The common 
\aw recognized the Pope as Sovereign Patron, because 


Supreme Pastor of the Church; and the natural consequence 


of this would have been to allow him to appoint to the 


episcopate ; as the common law did allow him, But the 
result of this would have been to fill the episcopate with 
upright men, such as St. Anselm and St. Thomas, who 
would not purchase royal favour by pandering to royal 


vice, or acquiescing in royal plunder, This would not 


suit the purpose of arbitrary and rapactous princes. So 
they strove, by the aid of sordid and subservient judges to 


prepare the way for a system, under which they could fill 
the episcopate, at pleasure, with sordid and subservient 
prelates. These lawyers first laid it down as a principle 


that the papal power must not interfere with the regal; 


and then they of course defined the “‘regalty” to include 
whatever directly or indirectly affected the temporalty. As 
almost all sin, and especially all sins of sacrilege and 


spoliation, necessarily ‘*‘ touched the temporalty,”’ this, of 
course, amounted to a claim, on behalf of princes, of entire 
immunity for iniquity, and, in fact, asserted that in their 


case robbery was no sin. They acted upon this principle, 


and, whenever they pleased, deprived the Pope of the 
exercise of his power as Supreme Pastor, and his rights as 
Sovereign Patron, of the English Church, This being 


contrary to common law, they by degrees supported the 
voice of servile judges by the almost equally subservient 
voice of Parliament. The great lords sympathized with 


their sovereign in a desire for immunity from ecclesiastical 


censures for sin, and they, along with the wealthy com- 
moners, (including many of the servile lawyers,) were 
anxious to preserve these rights of patronage from papal 


control, in order the better to provide for their relations 
and dependants. Hence the successive statutes of ‘* pro- 
visors of benefices’’ and of “‘praemunire,’’ which practically 


enslaved the Church of England to the royal will, and put 
it in the power of the sovereign, or his minions, to intro- 
duce into the Church as many bad bishops or priests as 


they pleased. if the Pope refused to consecrate a bishop 
at the king’s will, the king refused the Poupe’s appointee 


admission to his see. Thus the Pope was continually 
forced to choose between having, if not a bad bishop, at 
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Jeast not the best; and no bishop at all ; and so, practically, 


under cover of the law, the sovereign was able either to do 
what the woes preen var successors had done, viz., to keep 
sees vacant and seize the temporalities, or to fill them up 


with their courtiers and flatterers. That, under such a 


system the English Church should have so long struggled 
at all, is a matter for marvel. That she struggled so long 


and so mightily with evil, and worked such vast good even 
under the shackles of royal rule, and the corrupting 


influence of royal patronage, is a proof of the divinity of 
her faith and the vigour of her life. That the ultimate 


result should be that she should first become enslaved, 
then enfeebled, and at last destroyed, might have been 


predicted without any gift of prophecy. The only wonder 
is that she existed so long. She held her existence only 
at the pleasure of the sovereign. So soon as it pleased 


him to sever the slight tie that still linked her to the 


centre of unity he could do so, In the course of a century 
or so after the statutes of provisors of benefices, depriving 
the Pope of his power over the patronage of the Church, 
most of the sees and benefices were filled with the flat- 
terers or friends of princes and peers, the dependants of 
the wealthy and the proud. Such men might not always 


in the worse sense be bad, but they certainly could hardly 


be the best men to fill sacred offices and fulfil sacred 
functions. Least of all were they likely to be independent 
and fupright. Their disposition would be to exalt that 
secular power to which they owed everything, and thus 
the ecclesiastics would scarcely be less servile to the crown 
than the lawyers. Whenever there was no particular pur- 


pose to be served by insisting on the appointment to the 


episcopate of a royal nominee, a papal appointment might 
be acquiesced in. And as regards the archbishops, the 


Pope would especially struggle to secure the best appoint- 
ments he could. So as respects benefices, the efforts of the 


ope were constant in favour of learning and religion. All 
: ; : , : 
this we have shown in preceding articles. The result, we 


said, we should develope in a future article, and we propose 
todo so now. Of course it follows from what has been 


already shown, that the result must have been gradual, 
and that the career and the history of the Church must 


have mingled good and evil, and been chequered with light 
and shade; but the tendency must infallibly have been in 


the direction of subserviency to the crown, and, above all, 
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the crown at any time had the power of compelling the 
Church to obey its will. Nominally the papal supremacy 
was acknowledged ; but practically it was, if not abolished, 
so far as discipline and patronage were concerned, so fet- 
tered as to be almost deprived of power. 

When the Church had thus become so far enslaved, the 
peaceful championship of the nation’s liberties was at an 
end. Deprived in a great degree of independent power, 
the Church lost its power and position as _ arbiter 
between the prince and his subjects, or between the peers 
and the people. The least interference with the “ regalty”’ 
—that is to say, the royal will—was construed by sordid 
crown lawyers, and servile judges, as treason; or at 
least as involving the undefined penalties of premunire, 


of which all that can be said is, that it amounted to out- 
lawry. The application of this kind of test would have 
made the legates and prelates who stood foremost among 
the champions of liberty in winning Magna Charta, 
amenable to these dread powers of law. The archbishops 
who struggled for liberty under later sovereigns were sum- 
marily executed as traitors. Such was the fate of Arch- 
bishop Scrope, under Henry IV, Although the courageous 
Gascoigne refused to do the usurper’s will, another lawyer 
more servile was soon found, and the prelate was hanged 
with hardly the farce of atrial. The retribution of this 
atrocious deed upon the sovereign was immediate and 
terrible ; he died an untimely and painful death amidst 
national execrations. The retribution upon his successor 
of a similar crime of tyranny was, if not so sudden, equally 
certain and striking, and it was shared by the peers who 
had connived at the royal tyranny, and the people who had 
tamely submitted to it. Thenceforth there was no arbitra- 
tion of dispntes between the sovereign and his subjects, 
there was only the appeal to arms, and the struggles of 
fierce force. 

Hence arose the wars of the Roses, which ravaged 
England for half a century, and destroyed her old nobility. 
From the same fierce spirit, untamed by reverence for the 
Church, and rebellious against her divine arbitrament, 
arose those foolish aggressions upon France, which ended 
inshame. ‘lhe combined result of these civil wars and 
foreign aggressions, was to barbarize England, and throw 
back her civilization a century. Nor was this all. The 
destruction ot her peerage, and the barbarism of her peo- 
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ple, tended to enslave the nation, as much as the Church, 
to the royal power ; which, now, aggrandized to the utmost 


extent by this combination of causes, rose to a pitch 
almost of absolutism. The only power which, during this 
fearful period in the history of England, kept alive 
Christianity and civilization, was that of the Church, But 
for her, Christianity would have died out amidst the horrid 
clash of warfare and intestine strife. Her sacred music 
still was heard amidst the din of war. Her holy and 
humanizing influences were yet at work among all the 
contending elements of evil. Her noble fanes, dedicated 


to a common faith,—her sacred edifices, devoted to reli- 
gion and _ education,—cherished feelings of charity, 


and taught the rising generation truth. Her thousand 
village churches covered the land, with spire or tower 
pointing upwards to the sky,—her stately cathedrals en- 
nobled the cities of the country and with their solemn 
services and sublime rituals, tended to soften the bar- 
barism she could not wholly subdue. 

The laity who had maintained their own liberty, in 
earlier ages by the aid of the Church, were now, after 
having allowed the Church to be enslaved by the Crown, 
and deprived of her assistance, forced to submit to the 
arbitrary power even of an usurper, or of contending clai- 
mants and alternate holders of the throne. The same 
servile spirit which had led them to allow the Church to be 
enslaved, made them now ready to sacrifice her property in 
order to save their own. Hence in the reign of Henry 1V. 
it was the Commons who recommended to the king a 
sweeping measure of confiscation of Church property; 
and it was probably, rather from policy than piety, that the 
usurper, the murderer of Archbishop Scrope, declined to 
avail himself of the offer. In the reign of his son and 
successor, who found himself more firmly seated on the 
throne, and who plunged into a war with France, as 
utterly unprincipled as any that had been waged by his 
predecessors, the first legislative assault upon the religious 
houses was perpetrated; and the first deliberate and 
national act of ‘spoliation upon Church property was com- 
mitted. At the very beginning of his reign a statute 
passed, reciting that there were “many hospitals within 
the realm, founded by the kings, and lords, and ladies, 
spiritual and temporal, and by divers others estates, to the 
honour of God, and of his glorious Mother, in aid and 
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merit of the souls of the founders ; to which hospitals the 
founders had given great part of their goods and lands,” — 
which goods and lands the framers of this specious mea- 
sure exceedingly coveted, in order to supply funds for 
the prosecution of the unscrupulous wars which were in 
contemplation, and for the purpose of obtaining possession 
thereof, or of as large a portion as possible, the statute 
proceeded plausibly to enact that, *‘as to the hospitals 
which were of the patronage and jurisdiction of the king, 
the ordinaries, by virtue of the king’s commission directed 
to them, should enquire of the governance and state of 
the hospitals, d&vc., and as to other hospitals the ordinaries 
should enquire, (i.e. the ordinaries of the respective dio- 
ceses in which they were situate,) and upon such enquiry 
make correction and reformation thereof, according to 
the laws of holy Church.”’ That is to say, as to the royal 
hospitals, not the bishops of the respective dioceses in 
which they were situate, but such bishops as should have 
. the king’s commission directed to them were to enquire. 
The object of this, it is clear, was to secure that the com- 
missioners should be sufiiciently supple and pliable; for 
it is certain that a rapacious king would take care to 
direct his commission to bishops, as courtly and as sub- 
servient as he could obtain, seeing that any surplus pro- 
perty of these hospitals would come to him as the heir of 
the founders, statutes having passed directing that, where- 
ever there had been a cessation of the religious or charita- 
ble objects for which the hospitals had been founded, the 
funds should not be more faithfully applied, but be con- 
fiscated to the use of the founder’s heirs. ‘This statute, 
thus putting the wedge in for the purpose of splitting up 
the whole fabric of Church property, and rending it in 
pieces for the use of the sovereign and his satellites, was 
the first fruits of the virtual establishment of the royal 
supremacy ; or at all events of the practical destruction of 
the papal power in the realm. 

The depression of the papal authority operated to the 
rejudice equally of liberty and learning, and injured not 
ess the nation than the Church. Within half a century 

from the time that the statute of provisors passed, that is, 
at the close of the fourteenth century, both universities 
presented petitions, stating that, while the Popes had 
been permitted to confer benefices by provision, the pre- 
ference had always been given to men of talents and 
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industry ; but that, since the passing of the statute, the 
members had been neglected by the patrons, and that, in 
consequence, the number of students had diminished. 
About fifteen years afterwards, in the reign of Henry V., 
the commons petitioned the king that the statute might 
be repealed.* ‘* He informed them”’ (we read in Lingard,) 
“that he had referred the matter to the bishops, but they 
had no wish that the statute should be repealed. The 
truth is, that the persons who chiefly suffered from the 
practice of ‘ provisions,’ and who chiefly profited by the 
statutes against them, were the higher orders of the 
clergy. ‘These, (the learned historian truly wrote,) as 
their right of presentation was invaded by the exercise of 
the papal claim, had originally provoked the complaints 
which produced the enactment, and now resisted the 
repeal of a statute which secured to them the influence of 
patronage, and shielded them from the interference of the 

ontiffs.’? Hence it is plain that the depression of the 
Papal authority tended to throw the Church into the 
hands of the aristocracy, and make it subservient to 
worldly ends, and thus was unfavourable to learning, to 
liberty, and to piety. We shall see what kind of men 
were those prelates who resisted the repeal of the statute 
of provisors, and the restitution of the papal influence over 
Church patronage, and we shall see what reasons they 
had to, oppose it; the more we know of them the more 
clearly we shall see, worldliness and selfishness, alike in the 
source and the characteristic, of the anti-papal spirit of 
the age. 

Nominally the papal supremacy existed, but, practically 
how could it have been exercised, by any means short of 
placing the kingdom under an interdict, which would have 
probably driven it into schism? The statute of preemunire 
imposed the penalties of outlawry upon any person who 
should publish a papal brief or bull against the “‘regalty.”’ 
Suppose the royal commissioners under the statute, 
should recommend the suppression of a religious house 
without any due justification, and the Pope should pro- 
hibit it, how could he have enforced his decision? If he 
excommunicated the commissioners, no man who had not 
the spirit of a martyr could have ventured to publish the 





* Lingard y, iii. p. 216. 
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sentence. As the commissioners acted under the royal 
commission, the servile lawyers who procured the statutes 
to be passed, would have assuredly construed such sen- 
tence on the part of the Holy See as interfering with the 
“‘regalty,’”’ and the parties concerned in publishing it 
would have been virtually outlawed. Practically, then, 
the combined operations of these statutes placed ° the 
Church completely under the control of the Crown,—so 
far at least as it could procure prelates and_ parliaments 
subservient enough to execute its designs. The power of 
nominating the bishops went a great way to secure the 
subserviency of the prelates; this, and the prostration of 
the peerage, and the multiplication of lawyers, with the 
general diffusion of a sordid and servile spirit arising from 
all the causes referred to, tended to secure the subser- 
viency of parliaments. Hence it is not to be wondered 
at, that in 1415, among the other means resorted to in 
order to raise funds for the war with France ; in addition 
to heavy subsidies levied on the clergy ; all alien priories 
not conventual, (more than one hundred in number,) 
were dissolved and given to the Crown. This is men- 
tioned by Dr. Lingard, who does not, however, mention 
the nature of the legislative measures by which the object 
was attained. ‘This in itself tends to discredit the repre- 
sentation of Protestant writers that the Church provoked 
the invasion of France, in order to take off the king’s 
mind from projects of ecclesiastical spoliation. Just the 
reverse is the truth. ‘These projects were adopted in 
order to find money for the invasion. And the spirit of 
the lait rendered it certain that the chief burden would 
fall upou the Church, although the jealousy of the secular 
clergy indv.ced them probably to concur too early in cast- 
ing an undue share of it upon the recular orders. It was 
upon alien houses that the hand of spoliation was first 
laid; marking the spirit of nationality as opposed to 
Catholicity, which now governed the nation. Had a 
spirit more Catholic and more docile to the Holy See 
prevailed, the arbitrament of St. Peter’s successor would 
have preserved the Sovereign of England from the un- 
scrupulous aggression on France, which resulted only in 
disaster and*in shame ;—for, as Dr. Lingard shrewdly 
observes, the same result followed the victory of Agin- 
court as had followed those of Creci and Poictiers, viz., 
antabandonment of the; country. A war supported by 
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spoliation was scarcely likely to have the blessing of 
heaven; and the sovereign who had plundered the 
Church and carried slaughter into the bosom of a Chris- 
tian nation,—came to an end as untimely as that of his 
father the usurper. A secret disorder brought him to his 
grave in the flower of his age, and he left the crown toa 
feeble successor, whose long life could hardly be called a 
reign, serving as it did only as the cause and source of 
that civil war which spread over England the ruin and 
the ravage that English invasion had carried into 
France. 

That the claim upon the crown of France was utterly 
groundless, is shown by Dr. Lingard in one of his short 
terse notes. Our kings claimed it on the plea that it could 
descend only by females. Now, on this hypothesis it 
belonged not to Henry but to the Earl of March. It 
would be painful, indeed, to be compelled to believe that 
so groundless a claim, supported by, such reckless waste 
of Christian blood, could have been suggested by a Chris- 
tian prelate. Happily there is no reason for believing it, 
and every reason for disbelieving it. The common Pro- 
testant tradition, originated in Shakspeare and perpetuated 
by a writer so recent as Wordsworth, is that Chichley, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was the originator of the idea ; 
with the view (as is suggested) of turning the king’s mind 
from projects of Church spoliation. It is (as already 
observed) inconsistent with this notion, that the spoliation 
was actually required and resorted te on account of the 
war, and in anticipation of it. It is further inconsistent 
with this notion, that Chichley did not become archbishop 
of Canterbury until the king had fully resolved upon the 
invasion of France. Dr. Lingard states that the prelate, 
in the course of the subsequent negotiations, informed 
the French Ambassador that Henry would accept nothing 
short of all the territories which had ever been possessed 
by his predecessors. ‘This was a claim very different from, 
and far more reasonable and just, than that which Henry 
himself made to the crown of France ; and hence it appears 
that the efforts of the prelate were in favour of moderation 
and reason. The insurrection in the north which immedi- 
ately followed the last resolution of the king to invade 
France in support of his reckless and unrighteous claim, 
tends to show that his rule was no more popular than his 
title wasjust. Dr. Lingard thought that it was impossible 
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to discover the motives of the conspiracy ; but surely the 
name of Lord Scrope might have reminded him of the 
recent murder of Archbishop Scrope; while the learned 
historian himself suggests another motive on the part of 
the Earl of March, that he claimed to be the rightful heir 
to the throne. The king’s own cousin, the Earl of Cam- 
bridge, brother to the Duke of York, was the ringleader ; 
and he had married the sister of the Earl of March, who 
on the death of her brother without issue would have been 
heiress to the crown. The Duke of York, though he did 
not sit in person in judgment upon his brother, sat by 
proxy, and was party to his condemnation for rebellion 
against an usurper ; while the Earl of March—his brother- 
in-law and co-conspirator—actually did sté in person 
among the judges, and condemned the Karl of Cambridge 
to the death which he suffered. Such was the shocking 
state of servility to which the peers of England were 
reduced ; those peers who had assisted the crown in en- 
slaving the Church, now with equal servility assisted it by 
slaughtering each other. And this was the fearful tragedy 
which in all probability sowed the seeds of those dark 
projects of ambition and revenge which speedily ripened 
into civil war, and covered England with ravage and 
rapine; a just retribution for the savage joy with which it 
hailed the miseries inflicted upon France, and the servile 
spirit with which it concurred in the oppressions and the 
spoliations perpetrated upon the Church. 

The reign of Henry V. was marked by the spread of 
Lollardism, a form of fanaticism, the diffusion of which 
must mainly be ascribed to the barbarism of the people ; 
as undoubtedly the spirit of the Lollards was one of bar- 
barism, and it was in this view that parliament regarded 
them with apprehension. No very sensitive regard for the 
purity of the faith was likely to animate men whose policy 
it was to plunder and oppress the Church. It was from 
apprehension of the levelling spirit of the Lollards, (which 
resembled that of the Anabaptists who afterwards arose 
in Germany, or the Albigenses who had previously 
arisen in Italy), it was solely on this account that the 
parliament of Henry LV. passed a statute against them, 
the recitals of which clearly show this, and assign it as 
the reason. ‘‘ During Henry’s first parliament, (wrote 
Dr. Lingard,) papers were affixed to the doors of churches 
in London, stating that if force were employed to suppress 
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the new doctrines, a hundred thousand men would be found 
ready to draw the sword in their defence.”” What their doc- 
trines tended to, may be seen from the simple fact that 
their fundamental tenets were, that sin destroyed all title 
to property, and all right to obedience ; added to which, 
they of course asserted the right of private judgment as to 
what constituted error or sin. The strength of their party, 
and the lawless nature of their pr inciples, : may be judged of 
from the fact that they raised a formidable insurrection 
even in London. And the commons, in their address to 
the king, declared that the insurgents sought ‘‘ to destroy 
the Christian faith, the king, the spiritual and temporal 
estates, and all manner of polity and law.””, The king him- 
self, in his proclamation, declared that they meant to 
destroy him, his brothers, and several of the spiritual and 
temporal lords, to confiscate the possessions of the Church, 
to secularize the religious orders, to divide the realm into 
religious districts, and to appoint Sir John Oldcastle presi- 
dent of the commonwealth. The resemblance of all this 
to the subsequent progress of the Puritans is remarkable ; 
and there can be no doubt that the Lollards were the pre- 
cursors of the Puritans, and that Oldcastle would have 
willingly played the part of Cromwell, Even were it 
doubttul, it cannot be questioned that this was the belief of 
the king and the parliament; nor that this was the real 
reason of the statute against the Lollards. It is therefore 
utterly erroneous to represent this as the rise of religious 
persecution. And it is more than fallacious—it is unfair 
to represent it as a measure procured especially by the 
Church. It was passed by the very parliament which 
recommended a large measure of confiscation of Church 
We ty. And the measure recommended to Henry 
by the parliament which passed the statute, was 
carried out under Henr y V. by the parliament which called 
upon the king to put the statute in force, upon the ground 
that the Lollards were rebels, and desired to destroy, not 
only the spiritual but the temporal orders of the state, and 
confiscate, not only ecclesiastical but lay property. 

It is with regret that we have to point out a passage in 
the work of Mr. Foss, usually so learned and so candid, 
based upon the false view we have just combatted. Speak- 
ing of the time of Archbishop Arundel, (under Henry IV.,) 
he says, ‘‘ The opinions of Wigulitio abe about this time were 
gaining ground among the people, and the attempts 
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hitherto made for their suppression by the clergy having 
proved ineffectual, a statute was passed authorising the 
burning of heretics, Although probably the archbishop 
was no more guilty than the rest of his episcopal brethren 
in obtaining this detestable act, he cannot be acquitted 
of the disgrace of being the first who pressed its execution.’ 
When will Protestant prejudice cease to shut out the truth of 
History? The statute, as we have shown, was passed by a 
parliament hostile to the Church ; and “‘ the parties who first 
pressed for its execution,’ were another parliament. still 
more hostile to the Church. The ro 7 and the 
rest of his episcopal brethren were (to say the least) no more 
guilty than the rest of the legislature of the passing of the 
statute; and most assuredly it was the commons of En gland 
who in an address to the crown “ pressed for its execution.”’ 
And its execution against whom? Against rebels in 
arms. Against men who were not merely heretics, but 
whose heresy was inimical to the rights of property; for 
after all Lollardism came to communism; and spoliation. 
If Lollardism arose from barbarism, assuredly the Church 
was not responsible for it. Her prelates were liberal and 
zealous patrons of Education. 

It is an interesting fact that Chichley, who was 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was one of the scholars of 
William of Wykeham, in the noble colleges he founded at 
Winchester and Oxford, and followed his laws in the 
foundation of All Souls’ College, Oxford. The mention 
of these magnificent foundations will remind us how 
deeply the nation was indebted to the ecclesiastics of that 
age for the maintenance of religion and learning. Chichley 
held the See of Canterbury for about thirty years, and was 
succeeded by Stafford, who held it for ten years. This 

prelate also held the Great Seal for eighteen years, a 
longer period than any preceding chancellor had retained 
it, (except Bishop Burnel,) and was the first possessor of 
the office, (as we are infor med by Mr. iy oss,) who is known 
to have been called “ lord chancellor.” This reminds us 
to mention that, with the exception of one or two instances 
for very short periods, the holders of the Great Seal, from 
the age of St. Anselm to the age of More, were ecclesias- 
tics. The commons in the reign of Henry IV. complained 
of this, (as they had once before in a former reign,) but it 
was found practically unavoidable on account of the 
ignorance and narrow-mindedness of the lawyers, a nar- 
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row-mindedness amusingly illustrated by the book of Sir 
J. Fortescue, temp. Henry VI., lading the common law 
of England in opposion to the civil or canon law with most 
intolerant and indiscriminating bigotry. This necessary 
preference of ecclesiastics gave rise to a great jealousy of 
them on the part of the laity, esvecially the nobility and 
the lawyers, and wil go a great way to account for the 
os subserviency of ‘parliarzaent to legisiation against the 
hurch. 

With regard to the character of those ecclesiastical 
chancellors, who held so large a part in the rule of Eng- 
land for such a long series of generations, it may be well 
to cite some siriking testimonies from the learned and 
usually candid work of Mr. Foss. Speaking of Arch- 
bishop Staffora, he says:—‘‘ Throughout his lengthened 
possession of the Great Seal he was allowed to have 
exhibited that learning, caution, and intelligence, which 
were to be expected from his early character and long 
experience. But it was his misfortune to witness during 
the same period the gradual loss of all those dominions 
and power, for the acquisition of which Henry V. had been 
almost worshipped by the Kinglish, and thus to share in 
the unpopularity of the reverses. 

After quoting this impartial testimony to the character 
of the prelate who so long held the Great Seal, it is proper 
to add that he originally ‘owed his adv: ancement to Arch- 
bishop Chichley ; ‘and this leads us to remark that, if space 
would permit, we could adduce innumerable pr oofs that 
the ecclesiastical exercise of patronage was usually, and 
the papal exercise of it envariably better than the royal or 
lay exercise of it. Some instances of this we have already 
indeed, in a former article, adduced; and the names of Car- 
dinal Beaufort and Cardinal Bourehier immediately occur 
to us as illustrations of the character of the more exalted 
ecclesiastics of the age. 

It is the popular notion that Beaufort was a worldly- 
minded and indeed a wicked man. That he was wicked 
we shall presently show is an entire delusion ; and if he 
was in some degree worldly minded, it is well to see what 
were his antecedents. He was of royal blood, although 
of illegitimate descent, and of course had the benefit of 
royal patronage. He was courtly, but undoubtedly a man 
of vast capacity, and if his courtliness might account for 
his early and rapid advancement, ‘iis capacity might 
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excuse it. Although of the blood of Richard II. he ap- 
peared (says Mr. Foss) in the first parliament of the 
usurper, and consented to the perpetual imprisonment 
of his late master. It is fair to remember, however, that 
he was brother to Henry IV., who very naturally placed 
his son under his care, and made him chancellor. He 
had been made bishop under Richard II., about the time 
of the passing of the last of the series of statutes of pre- 
munire, directed against the Papal control of the episco- 
pate. That he was not the kind of man whom the Pope 
could have preferred for a bishop, and that his appoint- 
ment was pressed by royal influence, is as little to be 
doubted as that that influence was then of a nature not 
easily to be withstood by the Holy See. The penalties 
of premunire were suspended over the head of any prelate 
claiming a See by papal as opposed to royal nomination. 
Why do not Protestant writers remember this when they 
descant upon the “‘ worldliness’”’ of prelates like Beaufort ? 
Why do they not remember that the royal will made them 
prelates rather than the papal?—at all events made them 
prelates so young; for Beaufort was very young when he. 
was first made bishop, and as he grew older he grew 
better, and less worldly, showing that he was by no means 
a bad man; although at first perhaps not the best of 
. bishops. He had faith and religious principles which 
ultimately produced their effects. It was very often 
more an objection to the time than to the man which, 
prompted an opposition on the part of the Pope to royal 
nomination. The man who would make a bad bishop 
to-day, might make a better one ten yexrs hence. Thus, 
Dean Langley, who succeeded Beaufort in the chancellor- 
ship, was, after the murder of Archbishop Scrope, nomi- 
nated to the See of York, and refused by the Pope; 
but some years after was made cardinal, and for the ten 
latter years of his life, was a careful and liberal adminis- 
trator of his See. ‘To return to Beaufort; when he suc- 
ceeded William of Wykeham in the See of Winchester, 
possibly comparisons might have been made to his disad- 
vantage. And when we observe that he was chancellor 
during the first four or five years of the reign of his pupil, 
Henry V., it is difficult to exempt him from all responsi- 
bility for the war with France. This, however, is not 
likely to be, in the opinion of English Protestant writers, 
a cause of reproach against him, and they would be far 
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more disposed to sympathize with the spirit of “ satisfac- 
tion’’ with which (as Mr. Foss supposes,) he announced 
to parliament the victory of Agincourt. Certainly they 
would cordially commend the zealous loyalty which 
prompted him, previous to the king’s next expedition into 
France, to advance for its support some thousands of 
pounds. They never quarrel with a prelate for loyalty 
to the crown, but for fidelity to the Church. And as they 
cannot understand the spirit in which St. Thomas re- 
signed the chancellorship when elected Archbishop of 
Canterbury, so they cannot appreciate the spirit in which 
Beaufort resigned the Great Seal in order to attend the 
Council of Constance. This shows that, however ener- 
getic he was in worldly affairs, he was then at all events 
still more earnest in the affairs of the Church. He was 
one of those numerous illustrious instances which show 
that Catholic ecclesiastics are as Joval to the Crown as 
they are faithful to the Holy See. Vhen Beaufort was 
nominated Cardinal and Apostolic :egate, as a mark of 
the confidence of the Holy-See, almost the first act on 
his return was one which evinced his loyalty to his sove- 
reign, for it was another advance of a large sum towards 
the expenses of the war. The jealousy with which his 
exercise of the apostolic authority was regarded in Eng- 
land betrays the growth of that evil spirit of nationality 
which was the worst characteristic of the age. Even 
Archbishop Chichley remonstrated against Beaufort’s 
legatine authority, and the king forbade him to accept 
the dignity of Cardinal. The statutes of praemunire 
would have enabled the crown lawyers to declare it an 
infringement upon the prerogatives of the crown to have 
done so. So entirely was the Papal supremacy, in prac- 
tice if not in theory, abrogated in this country. 

With regard to the dissensions between Beaufort and 
the Duke of Gloucester, during the minority of Henry 
VL., they arose, it is clear, from the envy and jealousy of 
the duke. This was the judgment of contemporaries, and 
is equally the opinion of impartial Protestant writers. 
Mr. ~ states truly that the Committee of Parliament 
appointed to investigate the accusations against the 
bishop, unanimously acquitted him. He again resigned 
the office of Chancellor, and was now created Cardinal, 
and appointed Papal Legate. This strongly showed the 
confidence of the Holy See, and it does not appear to have 
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been disapproved of by the Crown, although his old enemy, 
Gloucester, tried to raise an outcry against his retaining 
the bishopric of Winchester, and excluded him from the 
Privy Council on the plea that he was a Cardinal. Cer- 
tainly if the Cardinal was deficient in fidelity, it was not 
to the Crown, but tothe Caurch. For when he had raised 
some forces for a crusade, ine, at the desire of the adminis- 
tration, directed them to serve in the army in France. 
“The Pope’s displeasure’ (says Mr. Foss,) ‘‘ at this 
equivocal transaction, was well compensated by the popu- 
larity it procured for the prelate in England, where he was 
allowed to resume his seat at the council, notwithstanding 
his being a cardinal.”” As to his being a cardinal, that 
was not the reason, but merely the pretext for excluding 
him from the council; for the statute book in the same age 
contains a legislative recognitioa of the honour conferred 
upon the country by the appointment of Englishmen to 
the dignity of cardinals ; and the only complaint ever made 
was not against cardinals, but cardinals non resident. 
Mr. Foss deliberately declaresfhis conviction, ‘‘ that look- 
ing at the public evidences still extant, there is little that 
can affect his character as a man anxious at once to serve 
his sovereign, and to promote his country’s welfare.” 
This is the view in which at this moment we are con- 
cerned to vindicate him. This learned and candid 
writer adds, ‘‘ When we recollect that, during his minis- 
terial career, France was both won and lost to England ;, 
we cannot wonder that the prejudice excited against him 
towards the close of his life, from the supposition that the 
national disasters had arisen from his counsels, should 
extinguish the memory of his former praises, and that 
being the last popular impression of his character, it 
should alone survive him and form a tradition.” This, 
indeed, is one of the most remarkable instances of the 
formation of a false tradition. The impression produced 
and propagated by Shakspeare’s play of Henry VI. is, 
‘that the Cardinal was accessory to the murdef of the 
Duke of Gloucester.”’ But the judgment of Mr. Foss is, 
** that the Cardinal by no means pursued the Duke with the 
inveteracy which had been exhibited against himself,’’ and 
adds, “that the imputation against him of having been a 
party to the Duke’s death, is not supported either by evi- 
dence or probability. The event occurred at the end of 
February, 1447, previously to which the cardinal had for 
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some years retired from court, and his own dissolution 
was approaching, which took place in the early part of 
April, within six weeks after.” As Mr. Foss further states, 
Beaufort was a bishop nearly half a century,—for the 
greater portion of that period at Winchester, ‘‘ where he 
expended vast sums in completing the cathedral, and par- 
ticularly in his endowment of the hospital of St. Cross.’’ 
**The charity (says the candid Protestant writer,) which 
he dispensed among the poor during his life, was con- 
tinued under his will, and the pious dispositions which he 
made in his first codicil, dated only ,four days before his 
death, are a sufficient contradiction to the allegation that 
he died in despair.’” Now, taking the whole of the career 
and character of Beaufort, cau it be denied that he was a 
good and great man? and most undoubtedly when he 
erred, his errors were not such as any Protestant could be 
entitled or disposed to reproach him for. He erred on the 
side of loyalty to the Crown, not of fidelity to the Holy 
See. He was too subservient during his career as a 
statesman, to the wishes arid the will of his sovereign, and 
too little obedient to the Sovereign Pontiff. His responsi- 
bility for the war with Frauce was his main, if not sole 
political error ; and that war is precisely that in which the 
English spirit of nationality most exulted. In fact, para- 
doxical as it may appear, and opposed to the popular idea 
of his character, the faults of Beaufort were those not of a 
Churchman, but of an Englishman. It was not that he 
was too much a Catholic, but that he wag not Catholic 
enough. He allowed his feelings as an English minister 
too much to displace his duties as a Catholic prelate. 
During part of his career, which alone is open to excep- 
tion, however his character \might be impeached as a 
prelate, it cannot be impeached as a patriot or as a sub- 
ject. And as soon as he had severed his connection with 
the court, (the original cause or.source of all that was 
faulty in his character,) he became irreproachable in the 
discharge of his episcopal duties, and the exercise of the 
virtues of piety and charity. Therefore, his character 
and career well illustrate our position, that the ecclesi- 
astics of this age were faulty only in consequence of the 
infection of court influence and royal patronage, and were 
wanting, if at all, not in loyalty to their sovereign, but in 
fidelity to the Holy See.’ 


Take another of the illustrious ecclesiastics of the age, 
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Cardinal Bourchier. He also had royal blood in his veins ; 
and Mr. Foss truly states that his relationship to the 
royal family procured him his early and rapid ecclesiastical 
preferment. Probably it would be fair to add that his 
undoubted abilities and scholarship procured him the 
honour of being elected Chancellor of Oxford before he 
was a bishop. In 1433 “his neghnesse of blood,’’ as well 
as the desire of the Commons in Parliament, was urged by 
the king (states Mr. Foss) to the prior and convent of 
Worcester, as a recommendation for his election to fill the 
vacancy in that see.’? What follows (from the narrative of 
the same learned writer) is well worthy of attention. 
“* The Pope, however, appointed Dr. Brown, and it was 
not without a threat to the latter if he accepted the nomi- 
nation, and an urgent application to the former, that the 
king succeded in placing Bourchier there.’’ Let it be 
here observed that the courtly Bourchier was under the 
canonical age of thirty. ‘‘ Nearly eighteen months were 
occupied in the negotiation; the papal bull, (appointing 
Bourchier,) not being dated until 1435. Even at that time 
his profession (query consecration) was obliged to be 
delayed a month on &ccount of his not being of sufficient 
age.’’ Now this case well illustrates the working of the 
statutes of premunire. The Pope deemed Brown a better 
man for the bishopric than Bourchier; and if there were 
no other reason, the youth of the latter would probably be 
sufficient ; though we shall see in the sequel that there 
were other and weightier reasons arising from the character 
of the courtier. Yet by means of threats to Brown he was 
deterred from accepting the papal nomination, and by 
“urgent applications’’ to the Pope he was obliged to 
accept Bourchier. The nature of these applications may 
be gathered from the fact that the see remained vacant for 
a year and a half, and probably would have been kept 
vacant for ten years rather than relinquish the royal claim 
of patronage. 

Such were the difficulties under which the Holy See had 
to administer the affairs of the English Church. ‘Ten years 
after Bourchier was translated to Ely, where the monks 
gave him a bad character. After ten years more, on the 
death of Archbishop Kempe, the council at the request of 
the commons, for his grete merites, virtues, and grete 
blood that he is of, “joined in recommending Bishop 


Bourchier to the Pope, as successor in the primacy.” 
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This, says Mr. Foss, was the second time that the com- 
mous interfered in his favour, which (he adds) evidences 
the popularity of his character.’’ We suspect it rather 
might be taken to show their own servility ; forthe monks 
were likely to be better judges of his episcopal character ; 
and they alleged that during his ten years’ rule at Ely he 
never performed mass in the church but once, and that he 
oppressed the prior and other of the brothers by fines, and 
the tenants by imprisonment. Be that as it may, twenty 
years afterhe became a bishop; hewas now created primate, 
and soon after chancellor. This was in 1455, and he 
retained the great seal only a year and a half, during whieh 
the Lancastrians and Yorkists were alternately in power. 
He was as ready (says Mr. Foss) to act on one side as the 
other. This (he adds) will account for his removal by 
Henry VI., and the appointment of Bishop Waynflete as 
chancellor. Probably he was improved by his separation 
from the court; for, some years afterwards, (during which 
he was occupied in his archiepiscopal functions,) he was 
made cardinal. He lived to crown Henry: VII., and died 
in 1486, after having sat on the episcopal bench more 
than fifty years, and in the see of Canterbury upwards of 
thirty. During the latter twenty years of his primacy he 
appears to have devoted himself to the duties of his office, 
and he expeuded large sums for the advantage of his see. 
Mr. Foss says he had the reputation of being a learned 
man, and certainly was a most cautious one; guiding 
himself through the difficulties of that most troublesome 
period with infinite discretion. “‘ His two sees of Worcester 
and Canterbury benefited largely by his liberality, and to 
the poor he was a kind friend. His consideration for indi- 
gent students is proved by his bequest of £120 to each of 
the universities, to form a chest for their benefit. But his 
memory is principally respected’’ (we still quote Mr. Foss) 
“ for having been an active instrument in introducing the 
art of printing into England. It is related, that having 
heard of its invention, he induced Henry VI., towards the 
close of his reign, to send Turner, an officer of his ward- 
robe, to Haarlem where Guttenberg had set up a press ; 
he himself supplying a considerable part of the expense. 
Turner succeeded in bringing over a compositor with a font 
of types, which the archbishop caused to be taken to 
- Oxtord, where the jirst press was through his means estab- 


lished in the year 1464,” 
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How many of those panegyrists of Protestantism who 
prate about the “‘ enlightenment’’ and “ progress ”’ it has 
promoted, and revile the Catholic religion as tending to 
degrade the intellect and enslave the soul, are aware, (or 
have the candour to acknowledge,) that the mighty inven- 
tion of printing was the growth of the Catholic mind— 
hailed and developed in a Catholic age—and intro- 
duced into England by a Catholic prelate, at a Catholic 
university? Such writers even as Hallam appear to have 
blinked this fact. He says that “‘ books were printed in 
Paris in 1470 ; but there seem to be proofs that an earlier 
specimen of typography is due to an English printer, the 
famous Caxton. iis Recueil des Histories de Troy, 
appears to have been printed before June 1467. It is 
therefore by several years the earliest printed book in the 
French language. A Latin speech by Russell, ambassador 
of Edward IV., to Charles of Burgundy, in 1469, is the 
next publication of Caxton. This was also printed in the 
Low Countries.”” Who would from this imagine that there 
had been a press at Oxford for some years before then ? 
A still more recent writer, Charles Knight, in his William 
Caxton, doubts whether Caxton was the printer either of 
the work first mentioned, or ofthe speech of John Russell, 
Edward’s ambassador.* Mr. Kuight states that ‘ from 
1460 to 1470, Bibles issued from the presses of Mentz 
Bamberg, Cologne, Strasburg and Augsburgh,”’ (all 
Catholic archiepiscopal sees), “and the presses of Italy, 
especially of Rome, Venice, and Milan, had during the 
same period sent forth books—especially classical—in great 
abundance. The art had made such rapid progress in 
Italy, that in the first edition of St. Jerome’s epistles 
printed in 1468, the Bishop of Alerea thus addresses Pope 
Paulll: “ It was reserved for the times of your holiness 


for the Christian world to be blessed with the immense 
advantages resulting from the art of printing.” This 


learned writer at the same time states that Caxton was 
so lately as 1470 still learning the art of printing abroad. 
He contests the statement as to Archbishop Bourchier’s 





* We believe ancestor of the John Russell who under Henry 
VIL, laid the foundation of the modern house of Bedford on the 
ruins of the religious houses; thus transmitting strong hereditary 
reasons for protesting against Popery. 
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having set up a press at Oxford in 1464, while at the same 
time he is obliged to admit facts showing its truth. He 
admits, for instance, that Henry VI. and Cardinal 
Bourchier might have seen the magnificent Latin Bible 
called the Maz: arine Bible, which was printed by Gutter- 
berg and Fust in 1455. And he admits that there is a 
book extant purporting to have been printed at Oxford 
1468, and bearing that date on its title page, which Antony 
Wood in his Histon *y of the University of Oxfor d mentions, 
How does Mr. Knight get over this ?_ Why by simply assert- 
ing that the date was a mistake! He has only for this to 
allege that no record remains on the Exchequer registers of 
Henry VI. of any grant to Turnor; (as if it were not most 
likely that the archbishop advanced the money necessary,) 
— then says, “‘ We my therefore safely conclude, with 
Conyers Middleton,’’ (a name to Catholic ears sym- 
bolical of the most virulent anti- Catholic prejudice), 
“with regard to all this story—that it was an inven- 
tion!” Such is the too often Protestant way of deal- 
ing with facts favourable to Catholicity, or to the character 
of Catholic ages, or of Catholic ecclesiastics, That it is 
not always so is manifest from the fair and candid way in 
which Mr. Foss—disdaining either dishonest suppression 
or dishonest sophistication—gives to Cardinal Bourchier 
the praise of having, at his own expense, introduced the 
invention of printing into England. Even, however, if the 
merit of this particular prelate were less clear in the 
matter, it would make no difference with respect to what 
is of far more importance; the credit due to the Church ; 
since it is beyond all dispute that the first printing presses 
ever erected in England were erected, if not at Oxford, 
in the abbeys of Westminster and St. Albans. This Mr. 
Knight admits; and after mentioning the press erected 
in Westminster Abbey, says, “Nor are there wanting 
other examples of the encouragement afforded to printing 
by great religious societies. So early as 1480 books were 
pr inted at St. Albans, and the intercourse of Caxton with 
the Abbot of Westminster was on a familiar footing, we 
learn from his own statement in 1490. ‘‘ My Lord Abbot 
of Westminster did show to me lately certain evi- 
dences written in old English for to reduce it into our 
English now used. And in 1525 there was a translation 
of Boethius printed i in the monastery of Tavistock by one 
of the monks.’’ Lord John Russell—whose ancestor was 
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rising into royal favour soon after that time, by assisting in 
the suppression of religious houses, and laid the foundation 
of the fortunes of his family, by acquiring the lands of that 
very monastery,—might have remembered this, when he 


sneered at the Catholic religion as 4 tending to degrade 
the intellect and enslave the soul.” We question if he 


and all his ancestors have done as much for enlightenment 
and knowledge as did those monks who gave so early and 
cordial an encouragement to the rising art of printing. 

To return, however, to Cardinal Bourchier and his con- 


temporary prelates who resembled him, What we contend 


‘ ’ / 
is, that their history shows that their faults arose from 
the court; their merits from the Church. And this 
reminds usof some illustrations of a remark already made, 
that ecclesiastics exercised ecclesiastical patronage far 


better than laymen. Generally it was to ecclesiastics that 
the country owed—in one way or other—and often in the 


way of direct encouragement and advancement, the ser- 
vices of some of its most eminent ecclesiastical rulers. 
For example, Chichley brought forward Kempe, (as Bishop 
Fox at a subsequent period brought forward Wolsey), 


and Beaufort first observed, and rewarded the merit of 


William Waynellete. 


The instance of Archbishop Kempe is justly con- 
sidered by Mr. Foss as remarkable. After mentioning 
that Archbishop Chichley appointed him his vicar-general, 
(as his predecessor Archbishop* Arundel had made him 


one of his advocates), he says, “ Unconnected as he 


’ U 4 9 
was with any noble or influential family, these employ- 
ments and the rapidity of his subsequent preferments, 
both in Church and State, speak strongly of his intel- 
lectual powers and the excellence of his character.’? May 
we not add that they also reflect credit on the ecclesias- 


tical patrons who orginally observed and appreciated his 
merit, and first advanced him in the Chureh? Mr. 


Foss mentions “ that he held the Great Seal for six 
years, during which he was one of the peers who signed 
the answers to the Duke of Gloucester, resisting his claim 


(0 govern at his own will and pleasure, and explaining the 
)imitation of his authority as protector,” ere we see the 


. . . . ‘ 

illustrious prelate, like his predecessors, opposing the 
assumption of arbitrary power, and laying down, even in 
those turbulent times, the principles of limited government 
and constitutional freedom. Not less did he resemble his 
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predecessors when, in 1439 he was engaged in negotiations 
for peace. As a just reward for his great services both to 
the Church and to Europe, he was in 1440 created cardi- 
nal, and had license to assume the rank in England. Ten 
years after this—nearly thirty years after he had been made 


archbishop—he was called upon again to hold the Great 


Seal as the successor of Stafford, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whom he now succeeded also in the primacy. ‘‘He 
was now” (says Mr. Foss) “‘ seventy-two years of age; a 
period of life which’’ (as Mr. Foss observes) ‘‘ makes it a 


matter of wonder that he should exhibit such extraordinary 
energy.” He continued to discharge the united duties of 


archbishop and of chancellor until 1452, when he died. The 
king pronounced an apt epitaph upon him in simple words, 
when he observed, ** one of the wisest lords in this land is 
dead.’”? Mr. Foss, with his usual candid appreciation of 


the merits of these illustrious Catholic ecclesiastics, ob- 


‘ ‘ ’ ‘ “a ’ 
SEI'ves $ occupied during the ereater part of hig lila, In 
the highest positions both lay and ecclesiastical, we cannot 
but thjnk highly as well of his integrity as his capacity, 
when we find that during a period, when party spirit ran 
high, and the two ruling factions were alternately domi- 


nant, Archbishop Kempe descended to the grave with his 


‘ ‘ 9 - ‘ 
character unblemished. ‘ His name,” adds this learned 
Protestant writer, “is still remembered in the university 
of Oxford, to the schools of which, as wellas to his own 
college, he was a munificent benefactor. In 1447 he 


endowed a college of secular priests, which was dissolved 
with the other religions houses under Henry YIII,, and 


he beautified the collegiate church of Southwell. Now con- 
trast the character of Bourchier or of Kempe with that of 
Cromwell or of Cranmer; the former, benefactors to 
religion and learning, the latter rising to elevation only by 


sordid schemes of spoliation and plunder.” 
The mention of ecclesiastical and scholastic endows 


ments naturally reminds us of an illustrious name we have 
already alluded to, that of William of Wayneflete. Edu- 
cated in the school and the college of William of Wyke- 
ham, he afterwards emulated the munificence of his pre- 


decessor and benefactor. Ele was master of Wykeham’s 
school, and it wag Cardinal Beaulort, the bishop of the 


diocese, who gave him the mastership of the hospital of 
St. Mary, about a mile from Winchester. He afterwards 
was made the first provost of Eton, which was founded by the 
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king in emulation of the fame of Wykeham’s school at 
Winchester, His subsequent elevation to the See of Win- 


‘ ‘ OI 
chester was a pleasing instance of the concurrence of a 
royal and a papal choice. The king nominated him, and 
sane Pope cordially approwed. This was in 1448. Mr. 
Foss states, ‘‘In the contentions which then agitated 


Kngland, the bishop had a difficult course to steer; but 
while his devotion to his sovereign was always firmly ex- 


hibited, his mildness and prudence secured him from the 
inveterate enmity which followed others who took so 
decided a part. When the energetic conduct of the queen 
had for a time restored the royal ascendancy, he was 


selected for the then onerous post of chancellor in the place 
of Bourebier, Archbishop of Canterbury, whose ministry 


was deemed of too time-serving a character.’’ We stop 

here for an imstant just to remind the reader that Bour- 

cher was a courtier, and that he owed bis signal adwance- 
ment to royal, not to ecclesiastical patronage, and the first 


fault of his character adhered to him till he had retired 
from that courtier life which had proved a temptayon to 


him. ‘‘ The Great Seal was placed in Wayneflete’s hands 
in 1456, and he held it for nearly four years; a disastrous 
period, during which, though he at first effected a tem- 
porary accommodation between the two contending parties, 


the country was distracted with the horrors of civil war, 
ani it was soon evident that the contest could not be ter- 


minated but by the absolute ruin of one or the other. Dis- 

heartened at last by the reverses of the field and perpetual 

anxiety—probably feeling that his services were misapplied 
in so bloody a controversy, and perhaps dissenting from 


‘ , 
the violent measures of his party, he resolved to retire $ 


accordingly on July 7, 1460, three days before the battle of 


Northampton, so fatal to the Lancastrians, he surrendered 
the Seal of the kingdom in the king’s tent on the field. 
‘Yhe pious King Venry V1., though defeated and a pri- 
soner, cleared him from any imputation of disloyalty or 


lukewarmness in an affecting letter which he wrote to the 
Pope in November, bearme ample testimony to the 


bishop’s innocence, his meritorious services and unblem- 
ished reputation.”” Does not the character of Wayneflete 
Wustrate our oft repeated observation, that the prelates 


most faithful to the Church, were ever most loyal to the 
crown, and that piety and fidelity went ever together 4 
Mr. Foss remarks that the Paston correspondence show 
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that he was equally a man of business and of a pious and 
liberal mind, He goes on to state that King Edward 
duly appreciated his merits, and did not treat him with 


any harshness in consequence of his attachment to the 
fallen Henry. During the remainder of Edward’s reign, 
though he received frequent tokens of the king’s good 


will towards him, he continued to enjoy the regard of the 
Lancastrian party; owing both to the mild virtues of his 


‘ ’ 
character, and the absence of intemperance on the one side 
and of servility on the other.”’? Whata noble character! 
And the history of that age, shows this to have 
been the character, of all the prelates who were most 


faithful to the Church and most loyal to the Holy See, 
Nor were they less zealous for )earnmg than for religion, 


‘ ‘ r 
Upon the accession of Ieary { IL, that monarch at once 
showed his regard to Wayneflete, by confirming all the 
@iits which had been conferred upon his college. ‘* Of 
that college,’ (says Mr. Foss,) ‘‘ where, after an interval 


of three centuries, his memory still survives, and hig 
virtues still are celebrated,” Jt would be superiuous 


to say more than that, having commenced the foundation 
in 1448, and enlarged it in 1456, he lived long 
enough (just thirty years from the latter date,) to see 
it well established, and died at a venerable age in 


1486. “It is difficult,” (says Mr. Foss,) “* to speak too 
highly of his character, as there is scarcely a virtue which 


has not been attributed to him.’’ And let it not be for- 
gotten that the man who first drew his humble merit 
forth was Gardimal Beaufort. Moust it not be conceded 
that if men like Bourchier and Beaufort were ambitious of 


power, they used it nobly, in advancing the merit and 
emulating the munificence of men dike Waynehete? Ana 


if the contrast between the character of Bourchier and of 
W aynefiete shows the baleful influence of the court, surely 
the patronage of Waynetilete by Beaufort illustrates the 
nobler spirit of the Church. 


The illustration is equally striking im the contrast 
between the character and career of Neville and of Mor 


ton. “* Among ‘the chancellors of Henry VL, Gays Mr. 

Foss.) was Newville, Earl of Salisbury. His youngest son 

was designed for the Church, and one of the first acts of 
the council, after the earl’s acceptance of the seals, was to 


recommend his sou to the first vacant Lishopric, though he 
was not yet twenty-two years of age. The bishopnie of 
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7 ° ~e “ ° 
Exeter hocame vacant in 1455, and the earl and his son, 
the Earl of Warwick, had such ascendancy. that the king 
felt it necessary to pressthe appointment of George Neville 

Imstead of Hals, whom he had previously recommended to 


the court of Rome, The election of Neville accordingly 


took place, and the temporalities were given up to him In 
1456, but the Pope would not permit him to be consecrated 


till he had attained the age of twenty-seven.’’ The cir- 
cumstances of Neville’s elevation to the episcopate, it will 
be seen, exactly resembled those of Bourchier’s. His eleva- 


tion Was an act rather of the royal than the papal will, and 
the Pope reluctantly yielded to a pressure he could not 
withstand. Neville (Archbishop of York) became clancel- 


lor to Edward IV. in 1461, and held the sea) for six years, 
and yet in 1469 became 2 party to his dethro::ment. 
Upon Henry’s restoration the Archbishop again became 
chancellor, but was as unfaithful to Henry as he had been 


to Edward, and co-operated in the restoration of the latter, 
Edward, disgusted with the prelate’s treachery, imprisoned 
him, and he died in disgrace in 1476. Mr. Foss says, 
**He is spoken of as a patron of scientific men, but no 


Vterary character can counteract the unfavourable sen- 
tence, which every honest man must pronounce against 


him.” Now contrast the character of Neville with that of 
Morton. “He was,” (says a Protestant writer, mn Lard- 


ner’s Cyclopedia,) «a Lancastrian, and the fidelity with 
which he had adhered to Henry VL. till his death, amidst 
all the flerce contests of his reign, acquired for him the 
esteem and confidence of Kddward IV. The same confi- 


dence was reposed in him by Henry VIL; he negotiated 
. . . . Ab ‘ 7 
the marriage of that sovereign with Elizabeth of York, 
which reconciled the houses of York and Lancaster, and 
staunched the fell tide of civil war, which had ravaged 
England for half a century. His valuable services and 
enlightened experience preserved him the confidence of the 


crown until his death, which happened in 1500, at the 
adyansed age of ninety, ‘The cardinal was, as most eccle- 
stastics of lis rank have been, eminent for learning. He 
was versed in civil and in canon law, and More, who was 
educated in his house, and knew him well, hus left a beau- 
tainl portraiture of his character.”” 


“ T was then much obliged,” (he wrote in“the Utopia,) 
“to that reverend prelate, John Morton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, cardinal and chancellor of England, a man 
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that was not less venerable for his wisdom and virtues 
than for the high character which he bore. He spoke both 


—— and weightily ; he was eminently skilled in the 
aw, and had a wast understanding and a_ prodigious 
memory; and those excellent talents with which nature 


had furnished him, were improved by study and experience, 
The king, (Henry VIL), depended much on his counsels, 


ard the government seemed to be chiefly supported by 
him ; for from his youth up he had been all along practised 
in affairs, and having passed through many traverses of 
fortune, he had acquired a vast stock of wisdom.’’ 


The life of this venerable man embraced a long 
and eventful chapter in our history, and his character 


and career wi)) illustrate. especially when associated with 
those of some of his coutemporaries, the character of the 
ecclesiastics of that age. Born im 1410, his life may 
almest be said to have connected the age of Kdward IIT. 


with the age of Henry VIII., and certainly it connected 


-sNYy * . f ‘ . 
the ace of Chichley with the age of Wolsey. The time of 
his birth nearly carries us back to the days of Simon de 
Sudbury. His youthful admiration was excited by the 
then recent munificence of William of Wykeham. He 
witnessed the munificence of William of Waynefleet. He 


could remember the versatile Neville, the learned and 


accomplished Bourchier, and the lofty-minded Beaufort, 
His lite included the long archbishopric of Stafford, and 
he was succeeded by the venerable Warham. During his 
protracted career, the chief characters of the times were 
of his own order—ecclesiastics. Andwhile even the worst 


of them were vastly superior to the best layman of the 


age—the greater part of them were really noble minded, 


often saintly-minded men, whose influence, as was his 
own, ever promoted education, and illustrated religion. 
If there were any prelates, as there were, comparatively 
inferior, and unequal to that height of virtue which their 
sacred vocation demanded, it will be found that they were 


courtiers who had originally been thrust upon the Holy 
See hy the infuence of the soverern, and rewarded his 


pacronage by subserviency; while the really lofty minded 
and illustrious among them were alike remarkable for 
Wigh spirited loyalty to their sovereign, and courageous 
devotion to the lioly See. It is not merely interesting, 


but tmnportant to illustrate this by some instandes, and 
We Ut LUStAle 
Cardinal Morton lumself is a remarkable one, Nor let 
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WW we forgotten Yaat it was Norton sho dlicited and exn- 
couraged the ability of More. 


Sir John More, Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 
had, according to the enstom of the age, placed his son in 
the house of Cardinal Morton, The prevalence of ty 


custom, which was remarkably illustrated it will be recol- 
\ected im the mstance of Cardimal NW olsey, testifies most 
strongly to the high estimation in which the prelates of 


that age were held. Peers and Lord Chief Justices knew 
that they could not place their sons in any better position, 
for the obtaining not merely of educate, Lut ol Wade, 


than the household of a Catholic ecclesiastic. It is im- 
poseable not to think imfimitely more Miehbly of the prelates 
than of the lay peers or lawyers of that age. 


Let us now look mto the conrts of law and the chambers 
of legislation in the age in which Cardina) Morton was chan- 
cellor; under whose auspices the character of Sir Thomas 


More was formed. There is no reason to suppose that 
Gardinal Morton had much to do with the domestic adumi- 
mistration of the realm; but there is strong reason to 


believe that he had not, It was in the hands of lay- 
men and lawyers. he spirit of the lawyers was as 
hostile as ever to the Holy S22, and Ag servile AS ever to 


the sovereign, and the traditions of the courts where those 
of the age in which were passed those anti-papal statutes 
which virtually abrogated the papal supremacy. ‘Thus, in 


1 Henry VII, (1485) 


“The Chancellor demanded of the justices, what should be done 


as to the alum which was taken by the English off the Florentines 

im England , for that our Holy Father the Pope had excommunicated 
@\ who atiached the sald alam. And it was sard wy Lhe Yyastices, 
that it was under the protection of the king. And Hussy, Chief 


Justice, said, in the time of Edward I., the Pope sent letters to the 
King that he should keep the peace with Scotland, And the King, 
by the advice of his couusel, wrote, that he had not in the tempo. 


ralty, any person above him, since he is immediate under God. And 
the Bishop of London said, that when the Pope wrote letters to 
Nenry Vi. in derogation of the royalty, Humphrey, Duke of Gloster, 


put them in the fire,” 


From this case it is clear that what the crown and the 
crown lawyers claimed was immunity from ecclesiastical 
censures im any cases involving temporal property. As 
almost all cases of injustice necessarily involved property, 
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Une claim amounted to oan entire immunity for rapnckty. 
im truth, it really came to this, that the crown and its 


minions were to be altogether released from all responsibi- 
lity to any spiritual authority, In the case of Edward I. 


Ws lo Stollind, 18 Dp Lingard sowien the case of 

Kdw ard I if { .- or i lenry Vv . aS tO i ance—the kin w of Eeng- 

Yand had no Kkimd or colour of claim im justice, to the 
sovereignty of those countries, and it was the Pope’s duty to 


humanity to endeavour to put a stop to unjustifiable blood- 
shed, Soin the case of the Florentines’ alum there can 


‘ 


; Ui ¢ 
le uo qdestion (ial hake té ho Vatlae he / i &0é guy 
«at IM jJUsStice. That Was A&A Question of moral theology whic h 
the Moly See decided, and to oppose its authority on such 
& question, on the plea that it involved the temporalty, or 


that it affected the regalty, was simply to assert that rob- 
hery was no crime, at all events when committed by a 


king. 

llow servile the judges still were is shown by several 
causes im the same “Term. “The chancellor demanded of 
them whether the act settling the crown on Henry VIL. 
would have the effect of ‘‘ resuming all the franchises and 


liberties of all manner of persons:” and the judges re- 
plied in the negative.” Tt ig contrary to all constitutional 


principle that judges should be asked to commit them- 
selves by anticipation to a particular construction of an 
act of parliament about to be passed, as such a system 


would tend to confound Jegislative functions with judicial, 
Jn the same Term, however, they were actually asked by 


the king to commit themaives by anticipation to a par- 
tieular judicial decision. liamphres Seafferd had taken 
refuge im a willage chur ch = the Kime thirsted for his blood, 
and demanded of the judges HM the Church had sanctuary. 


They replied that it was hard that they should give their 
opinions beforehand on a matter on which they might 
have ta decide puditially, /; he hing horhore Lo press thom, 


probably having full confidence in their ultimate decision, 
which, in accordance with his expectation, negatived the 
claim of sanctuary,{ so that poor Humphrey Stafford was 


executed, 


oo -— - _- ee ee 





* Year Book, Hilary Term, 1 Lleury VIL 
X{ Void. Trinity Term. 
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Among the counsel at the bar, and who were probably 
}Hresent when these cases were argued, was Sir John More, 
who aiterwards became Chief Justice of the Queen’s 


Bench. He was born in 1440, and was now ina mature age, 
thy father of that Sir Thomas who alterwards became so 


illustrious. There is no reason to doubt that Sir John 
had imbibed the traditionary ideas of Enclish lawyers as 
to the authority of the Moly See, and as the law had been 
then adorned by the learning of men Nike Littleton and 


Fortescue, it had attained to its highest authority, —un- 
happily an authority used agamst liberty, 


Henry VIL. in his domestic administration 
arbitrary and avaricious: and he 
Mstruments more servile and unscrupulous than any 

ecclesiastics. We found them im the lawyers. The 


growth of arbitrary power in the reign of Henry VIL, 
conseguent upon the prostration of the power of the 


Church by the statutes of pramunire and provisors, and the 

destruction of the power of the peerage by the wars of the 
roses, was aided by the establishment of the Star Chamber. 
Dir TY. Smith, in his Commonwealth of England, seeks to 


1 oy: ~e Sil 

make it understood that Cardinal Wolsey devised it, But 
this statesman was Secretary of State under Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth, and of course predisposed to credit any- 
thing that might prejudice a Roman prelate. And he 


forgot that which Lord Coke took great pains to prove, 
that the court existed at least as early as the reign of 


Henry VIL, and it probably formed the main instrument 
by which Dudley amd E-npson, the Lar muusters of that 


king’s tyranny, enforced his arbitrary and avaricious im- 

positions. ‘* “he measure (says Sir Thomas.) was mar 

vellously necessary (Lo repress he imaclence of the noble 

men and gentlemen of the north parts of England, who, 


being far from the king and the seat of justice, made 


almost as it were, an ordinary war among themselves, 


and made their force their law, binding themselves, with 
their tenants and servants, to do or revenge injury one 
against another as they listed.”’ Mut it is immaterial to our 
argument whether the court were “* marvellous necessary” 


or not. If there was sucha necessity for it, it arose from 
the causes to which we have ascribed the servihty of 
the age, and in our view it evinces the estabhiehment of 


tyranny. Suffice it that it existed 
arbitrary : 


was 
required the aid ol 


’ ’ and exercised its 
mathority im this age, and so. enhanced the 
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power of the Crown, as to render it practically absolute. 
‘There is no reason to suppose that it owed its rise 
to ecclesiastical influence ; on the contrary, its powers 


were as inimical to the CUhurch as to the nation. 
It would oe that Cardinal Morton was rather 
consulted hy Henry VIL in foreign than domestic mate 


ters. There is a passage in More's Utopia indicating 
that this was felt by the Cardinal, whose protecé seems to 
aim at such lay-ministers as Dudley and Empson, who 


had been the servile tools of the tyrannous rapacity of 
the sovereign, 
Let us glenes at some specimens of the Jogislation of 


the age, and see how they illustrate its spirit. At the 

Accession. ef Henry VIL. was passed an act which wery 
Yorevbly iWiustrates the practical result of the _ various 
doctrines current in that age, as to the subjugation 


of the spiritual authorities to the temporal, in all mat- 


evs ecclesiastical) Involva, INL lemp wal property. 7’ he 
law deemed the right to a benefice to be temporality, 
and therefore the deprivation of it to be a matter of 
temporal cognizance. Ylence, when archbishops or bishops 


endeavoured to punish priests who ‘offended against 
morality, they were hampered by actions in the courts 
of law. To ‘remedy thit, a statute passed, “for the 


more sure and likely reformation of priests, clerks, 
and religious men, culpable, or by their demerits 
openly repor ted of incontinent living, contrary to their 


order ;” and providing, “that it be lawful for all arch- 
bishops, and bishops, ‘and other ordinaries having episco- 
pal suriadie ti 0u, (0 p nto and ¢ hastise hs h prices a rha, 


and religious mon aa shall ‘ vectans » theme " 

examination and other law: 2d Prost, requumente by the law 
ef the Olbhur oh, of peconrne Weshly IMcontinency , by commiting 
them to prison , there to abide for such time as shall be 


thought convenient, and that none of the said archbishops, 


&e., ‘be chargeable ‘thereof, to or upon any action of fulse 


or wrongful imprisonment. It is plain from this that the 
prelates were doing their best to remedy any immorality 
that might exist among the clergy, and that an act of 


parliament was necessary to remove obstacles cast in their 
way by actions at law. In a few years after, the courts of 


hy belf that any ecclossastical Whe wo ontertumng a sul 
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involving any temporal. property or right, incurred the 
penalties of premuntre,* 
Di it be said that the statute also shows that there were 


’ 4 * , , 
immoralities among the clergy, the answer is, of course, 
that it shows no more than what is known to be the fact 
@S regards so large a body as the clergy of the Eictablished 
Ghureh im any time, after as well as before the KReforma-. 


tion, But there are other answers; as that the statute also 
shows that the prelates did all in their power to repress 


these immoralities, and that, therefore, it is to be fairly 


presumed that the bulk of the clergy were moral. There 
is yet another answer, far more important, that the statute 
does not show what is necessary to make the existence of 


any amount of immorality among the clergy at all mate- 
ya) a8 supporting areflection upon the Church, viz, that the 
Church was responsible for the presentations of the im- 


moral priests to their benefices, or for the appointment of 
the bishops, if any, who would make such presentments. 
As regards the ignorant, or the immoral among the clergy, 


we have shown already in a former article, that the 
Church was not responsible for them; for, that bad 


bishops, the only«bishops who were likely to present them 
to benefices, were thrust upon the Holy See by the Crown, 
and that the patronage of a large proportion of the bene- 
fices in the kingdom had been wrested from the Holy See 


by the Crown, 


But again, if there were some instances of immorality 


among the clergy, there is not any reason to suppose that 
they were, as a body, guilty of the immorality which 
undoubtedly did prevail among the laity. There were 
many causes for this, among which we are prepared to 


prove that any neglect on the part of the Church cannot 
be reckoned, Any education or enlightenment that did 


exist came from her; and her efforts were unceasing to pro- 
mote religion and diffuse instruction. This is proved by 
the immense number of charitable foundations by her 
bishops, and by the munificent exertions of her more 


elevated ecclesiastics, and by the existence in every cathe- 
dra) of a grammar schoo) for the poor, and of some similar 


educational foundation in almost every town. But the fact 


is, that the wars of the Edwards against Scotland and 





* 11, Henry VIII, Mich, T, 
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France, and the wars of the Roses, which perhaps were 


the retribution of wars so unscrupulous, and ravaged 
England for half a century before the accession of Henry, 


had b ratalized aud barbarized the per p le, by the constant 


familiarity with deeds of blood, and shocking acts of 
sanguinary slaughter, and by cowerme the countries with 
Yordes of Aissolute “wretches, the Mscharged soldiers of 
the contending parties. Hence, i in 1486, an act of parlia- 


ment recited that, “by great riotsand unlawful assemblies, 


by unlawful maintenances, untrue demeanings of sheriffs 
in making panels, and taking of money by juries, the good 


rule of the realm was almost subx lued, to the increase of 
murders, robberies, and per juries. And in 1487 a statute 


was passed complaining that “‘ by the connivance of jus- 
tices of the peace in every county, the laws were not duly 


executed, go that dj ally within the realm murders, rob. 


beries, and felonies, were grievously committed, and if the 
sufferers compl ained to the justices of the peace, they had 
no remedy.” And then the act enforced a proclamation, 


giving an appeal to the chancellor, It was doubtless by 


the advice of the chancellor, an ecclesiastic, that this law 


was passed. And thus, as we showed, that Ge. Thomas of 
Canterbury, when ch: ancellor, found England i in a similar 
state, and restored it to peace; so now, under the auspices 
of a prelate of the Church, efforts were made which, in a 


few years, proved successful, to substitute law and order 
for brutal brigandage. During this, as in previous reigns, 
the Great Seals were held by ecclesiastics. The temporal 


lords and rulers of the realm were responsible for the evils 
and abuses; from the Church emanated the remedy. There 
is little reason to doubt that the spread of heresy had 
something to do with the increase of immorality.* 





* Whether or not the immorality of the nation at this era had 
any relation to the spread of Lollardism or Lutheranism, or whether 
or not that relation was the relation of cause and effect, certain it 
is that the immorality was accompanied by the diffasion of Protes- 


- tant ideas. The statute book, so early as the reign of Henry IV,, 
testified to the diffusion of Lollardism; and there is ample evidence 


that the evil teachings of Luther had entered into this country in 
the reign of Henry VIII., aud begun to sap the faith of the people. 
Writing in 1523, Wolsey referred to the Lutheran heresies as 
having infected Germany, and added, ‘‘ and to say the truth, I see 


such inclination in many of the clergy and people of this realm, 
VOL, XL,—No, LXXIX, 3 
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In the Utopia we get glimpses at the character not only 
of Morton but of More. Educated as More was in the 
Cardimal’s house, and admired by him, and revering him, 
and intimate with him, through the most plastic period of 


his life, it might be fairly imagined that he thoroughly 
understood the Cardinal’s sentiments, and cordially 


sympathized with them; so that in portraying the Cardi- 
mal’s character he would reflect his own. No one can 
doubt that in the Utopia More exhibits his own senti- 


ments, and there can be as little that he generally reflects 
the Cardinal’s; indeed he often professes go to do, and 
introduces a great deal of his opmions by way of describ 


ing conversations with the Cardinal. This consideration 
invests the work with a double interest, and an interest of 
no common kind, for it is not often that we find a work 
describing the sentiments of two such men; and in this 


view it is of no small importance as indicating the kind of 
feeling then prevailing evel Aa(llold the hast Catho- 


lics of the age, and in the houses of the most eminent 
ecclesiastics. And it indicates that the great defect of 
their character was, infidelity to the Holy Father, and a 


too great servility to the crown, Jt is remarkable that 
although the book commencesin terms of the most servile 


adulation to Henry VIIL., it conveys a keen sense of the 
tyranny and folly of princes, and the servility of their 
ministers. ‘‘ They are generally more set on acquiring 


new kingdoms, right or wrong, than on governing those 


well that they have.” More takes care to inform hig 
readers that he made Cardinal Morton's acquaintance 


** soon after the rebellion in the west was suppressed, with a 
great slaughter of the poor people that were engaged in 
wt.” And he tells us that princes think themselves so 
wise that they imagine they need no assistance from their 


ministers, and if they court any, it is only those for whom 
the prince has much personal favour, "whom by thelr 





that I fear an evil example given by others might soon do much 
hurt in the same.” J was made one of the articles of complaint 
against the Cardinal that he had not done his best to extirpate the 
rising heresy; there is, however, no reason to suppose that he had 
connived at its progress, as his great friend, the Emperor, unques- 
tionably had done, desiring to preserve Luther to keep the Pope in 
check.—See the article in the Review for July, on the Reformation. 
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fawnings and flatteries they endeavour to fix to their own 
interests.”’ As immediately after this there follows More’s 
eulogy upon the Cardinal, who had been the Prime Minis- 
ter of Henry VII., it is clear that it is not to the ecclesias- 
tical ministers of the crown that this refers, or if so, it 


must have been rather to Cardinal Wolsey, who at the 


time the work was finished was equally in the favour of 


Henry VIII. It is the less unlikely that there was a 
reference to Wolsey, since there are, as we shall see, many 
traces of a jealousy in the mind of More against Wolsey, 


in whose ruinjhe took an active part; and, indeed, as the 
Cardina) himself, in his memorable declaration just before 


his death, acknowledged the fault of a greater zeal for his 
king than for his God, there is no reason to doubt that he 
exemplified that which, as we have allalong argued, was 
the great fault of the ecclesiastics of the age. 


There is a passage in the Utopia of particular interest, 
as prosenting a picture of the condition of England at the 


‘ ‘ne ‘ ‘ 
time. ‘The scene described, if it did not actually occur, is 
evidently in a great degree descriptive of the truth. 


**One day when I was dining with the Cardinal, (Morton,) there 
happened to be at the table oue of the English lawyers, who took 


Occasion to run out on a high commendation of tho severe execution 


of justice among thieves, who, as he said, were hanged so fast, 
that there were sometimes twenty upon one gibbet; and upon that 
he said he could not wonder enough how it came to pass that since 
so few escaped, there were yet so many thieves left, who were still 


robbing in all places, Upon this I, who took the boldness to speak 
freely before the Cardinal, said, There was no reason to wonder at 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ / / , 
the matter, since this way of punishing thieves was neither just in 
itself nor good for the public; for as the severity was too great, so 
the remedy was not effectual, simple theft not being so great a 
crime that it ought to cost a man his life, and no punishment, how 


severe soever, being able to restrain those from robbing who can 
find out no other way of livelihood; and in this, said I, not only you 


, ’ , , , 
fn Kagland, but a great pare of the world, 1autace santa tl) mastare 
that are readier to chastise their scholars than to teach them. 
There are dreadful punishments enacted against thieves ; but it 
were much better to make such good provisions by which every 
man might be put into a method how to live, and so be preserved 


from the fatal necessity of stealing, and of dying for it. ‘here has 
been care enough taken of that, said he; there are many handi- 


crafts, and there is husbandry, by which they may make a shift to 
live, unless they have a greater mind to follow ill courses. That 
will not serve our turn, said I; for many lose their limbs in civil or 
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foreign wars, as lately in the Cornish rebellion, and some time ago 


in your wars with France, who being thus mutilated in the service 


of their king and country, can no more follow their old trades, and 


are too old to learn new ones; but since wars are only accidental 
things, and have intervals, let us consider those things that fall 
out every day. There is a great number of noblemen among you 
that live not only idle themselves as drones, subsisting by other 


men’s labours, who are their tenants, and whom they pare to the 
quick, and thereby raise their revenues, this being the only instance of 
their frugality; for in all things they are prodigal, even to the beg- 


gariug of themselves ; but beside this they carry about with thema 
huge number of idle fellows, .who never learned any art by which 
they may gain their living; and these, as soon as their lord dies, or 


they themselves fall sick, are turned out of doors, for your lords 
are readier to feed idle people than to take care of the sick.” 


._ The reader will observe how the evil state of the realm 
is attributed by More, himself a layman, to the pride and 
folly of the nobility and the monarchs, against which the 


wise and venerable ecclesiastics, who had held high office, 
had struggled in vain, 


«<It seems very unreasonable that for the prospect of war, which 
you need never have but when you please, you should maintain so 
many idle men, as will always disturb you in time of peace. But I do 


not think that this necessity of stealing arises only from hence; there 
is another cause of it that is more peculiar to England, What is 


that ? said the Cardinal. The increase of pasture, said I, by which 
your sheep may be said now to devour men, and unpeople not only 
villages but towns ; for wherever it is found that the sheep of any 
soil yield a softer and richer wool than ordinary, then the nobility 


and gentry, and even those holy men the abbots, not contented 
with the old rents which their farms yielded, not thinking it enough 


that they living at their ease do no good to the public, resolve to do 
it hurt instead of good. They stop the course of agriculture, 
enclose grounds, and destroy houses and homes, reserving only the 
churches, that they may lodge their sheep in them; and as if forests 


and parks had swallowed up too little soil, these worthy countrymen 
turn the best inhabited places into solitudes; for when any unsati- 


able wretch, whois a plague to his country, resolves to enclose 
many thousand acres of ground, the owners as well as tenants are 
turned out of their possessions by tricks, or by main force, or, being 
wearied out with ill-usage, they are forced to sell them. So these 


miserable people, both men and women, old and young, are all 
forced to change their seats, not knowing whither to go; and they 


must sell for almost nothing their household stuff, which could not 
bring them much money, even though they might stay for a buyer. 
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When that little money is at an end, for it will soon be spent, what 


is left for them to do but either to steal, aud so be hanged, (God 
knows how justly,) or to go about and beg? And if they do this 


they are put in prison as idle vagabonds, whereas they would wil- 
lingly work, but can find none that will hire them.” 


More goes on to recommend the remedies tor all this; 


he represents the lawyer as objecting that 


“Tt could never be so settled in England without endangering 


the whole nation by it; and all the company seemed of his mind, 
only the Cardinal said, It is not easy to guess whether it would suc- 
ceed well or ill, since no trial has been made of itt, * * * andl 


think the vagabonds ought to be treated in the same manner, 
against whom, though we have made many laws, yet we have not 


boon able to gain our oad dy dou all. Whan tho Cardinal bad 


said this, (proceeded More.) then they all fell to commend the 
motion, though they had despised it when it came from me; but they 
did more: particularly commend that concerning the vagabonds, 
because it had been added by him,” 


From this interesting passage we may gather the large 


and enlightened views entertained by the Cardinal, in 
contrast with the cruel and narrow-minded notions main- 
tained by the lay lawyers of the age, whose influence upon 


the law and the legislation was very different from that 
more humane influence which was exerted, unhappily with 
less success, by the Church. 


e regret to say that other passages in the U/topia give 
a far less favourable view of Morton and of More, unless 
we are to take a very unfavourable view of the condition of 


the Church. Hither view will equally support our argu- 
ment, which is, that the Church had suffered from the 


aggrandizement of the royal power over her at the expense 
of the papal. If the sarcastic representations of the Utopia 
are true, then of course this is proved ; because the very 


gist of the sarcasm is, that matters were worse in the 
Church than they were in times more simple. Andaf, on 
the other hand, the sareasms given expression to by More, 


under circumstances and with allusions implying that 
they had been uttered, or might have been uttered, 
without offence in the presence of Morton, are uncha- 


ritable and unfair—then they evince the existence of 


an evil spirit of disaffection to the Church, or towards 


the Holy See and the religious order, even on the 
part of ecclesiastics like Morton, and laymen like More, 


7 
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indicating a sad decay of faith and charity, and’a predis- 
position to that heresy which afterwards arose out of, and 
was really only reducing into a religious theory, the tyranny 
of temporal power. The passage immediately following 


that above cited is as follows: 


“‘ When one of the company had said that I had taken care of 
the thieves, and the Cardinal had taken care of the vagabonds, so 


that there remained nothing but that the public provision should be 
mhade for the poor whom sickness or old age had disabled from 


Jabour:—Leave that to me, said the fool ; for there is no sort of 
people whose sight I abhor more—and they hope for nothing from 
me—no more in faith than if I were a priest. But I would 
have a law made for sending all these beggars to monasteries, the 


men to the Benedictines, to be lay brothers, and the women to be 


nuns,” 

“The Cardinal smiled, and approved of it in jest, but the others 
liked it in earnest. There was a divine present, who, though he 
was a grave morose man, yet he was so pleased with the reflection 
that was made on the priests and the monks, that he began to play 
with the fool, and said to him, This will not deliver you from all 
beggars, unless you take care of us friars. That is done already, 
said the fool; for the Cardinal has provided for you by what he pro- 
posed for the restraining of vagabonds, and setting them to work, 


for I know of no vagabonds like you, This was well entertained by 
the whole company, who looking at the Cardinal perceived that he was 
not ill-pleased at it.” 


More represents the friar, however, as in a “ passion,”’ 
and using scurrilous language. ‘* Upon this the Cardinal 
admonished him gently, and wished him to govern his 
passions. ‘No, my lord,’ said he, ‘I speak not but from 
a good zeal, which I ought to have; for holy men have 
had a great zeal, as it is said, ‘The zeal of thy house hath 
eaten me up;’ and we sing in our church that those who 
mocked Elisha felt the effects of his zeal—we have like- 
wise a bull by which all that jeer us are excommunicated.’ ”’ 
It is impossible to mistake the tone of sneering sarcasm 
with which this allusion to a “* papal bull’’ was introduced, 
and More takes care to represent the Cardinal as paying 
no attention to it. “When the Cardinal saw that there 
was no end of the matter, he made a sign to the fool to 
withdraw, and turned the discourse another way, and soon 
after he rose from the table, and dismissing us he went to 


hear causes.”’ . : 
But that the sarcasms of the Utopia are mainly directed 
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against the lay ministers of Henry VII., is clear from the 
passage which speaks of that kind of ministers, “‘ whose chief 


contrivances and consultations were by what art treasure 
might be heaped up, where one proposes the crying up of 
money when the king had a great debt on him, and the 


crying it down as much when his revenues were to come 
in; that so he might pay much with a little, and in a little 


receive a great deal. Another proposes a pretence of a 
war, that so money may be raised in order to the carrying 
it on, and that a peace might be concluded as soon as that 


was done; and this was to be made up with such appear- 
ances of religion as might work on the people and make 
them impute it to the piety of their prince and to his ten- 
derness of the lives of his subjects. A third offers some 


old musty laws that have been antiquated by along disuse, 


and which, as they had been forgotten by all the subjects, 
so they had been also broken by them ; and that the laying 
of the penalties of these laws, as it would bring in a vast 
treasure, so there might be a very good pretence for it, 
since it would look like the executing of law and the doing 
of justice.”” These were the very artifices resorted to by 
Dudley and Empson, the lay ministers of Henry VII., 
and by the servile noblemen who were in office under 
Henry VIII, during the earlier and the later years of his 
reign. It is clear from the passage just cited, that 
Cardinal Morton had disapproved of such practices, and 
that his influence, and that of the more venerated eccle- 
siastics of his age, was not sufficient to deter the king from 
resorting to them. What could more clearly show that 
the influence of the Church had declined, and that the 
effect of this decline was the use of tyranny? “‘ Do you 
not think,” wrote More, one might almost say in the per- 
son of Morton, “ that if I were about any king, and were 
proposing good laws to him, and endeavouring to root out 
of him all the cursed seeds of evil in him; I should either 
be turned out of his court, or at least be laughed at for my 
pains?’’ ‘* Another minister,’’ continued More, “ pro- 
poses that the judges must be made sure, that they may 
declare always in favour of the prerogative,” * * * 
“and when all other things fail, the king’s undoubted 
rerogative will be pretended, as that which is above all 
aw.”. We have repeatedly drawn attention to ‘the ser- 
vility and subserviency of the judges during the age in 
which the papal power in this country was restrained ; and 
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the learned work of Mr. Foss affords, as we have shown 
by some citations, ample proof of a fact which this passage 
in the Utopia so strongly confirms. Does it not show 
that the depression of the Church was the result of the 


rise of arbitrary power? | . 
There is an allusion in the passage already cited, to 


ministers who proposed wars under the pretence of religion. 
There may have been a secret allusion here to the league 
of Cambray, between the Pope and several powers, 
to restrain the Venetians; or to a similar league against 
France, or some other power, whose restless spirit of 
aggrandisement menaced the papacy. There is another 
passage in the Utopia which certainly has reference to 
such leagues for the protection of the papacy, of which 
there were several others in that age. This passage is 
marked by a tone of sarcasm upon the Holy See, as malig- 
nant as any which could have emanated from the most 
envenomed pen of asceptic. ‘* The Utopians think leagues 
are useless, and they are the more confirmed in this by 
that which they see among the nations round about 
them who are no strict observers of treaties. We know 
how religiously they are observed in Europe, * * * * 
which is partly owing to the justice and goodness of the 
princes themselves, and partly to the reverence that they 
pay to the popes, who, as they are the most religious ob- 
servers of their own promises, so they exhort all other 
princes to perform theirs; and when fairer means do 
not suffice, they compel them to it by the severity of the 
pastoral censure.”” That the sarcasm here is levelled at 
the papacy, and most probably at its conduct with refer- 
ence to the League of Cambray, will be apparent when it 
is remembered, that on the part of the Holy See, in that, 
as in all similar instances, such leagues were entered into, 
and considered as really protective; whence it followed 
that as soon as the object was attained in repressing the 
aggression against which it was directed, the Holy See 
insisted upon peace. This, which was true fidelity and 
benignity, was, with the malignity with which the papacy is so 
often treated—characterized as treachery and insincerity ; 
and it is sad to see the name of More associated with such 
false and malignant sarcasm. The passages above cited 
will serve to explain the opposition he afterwards gave to 
Wolsey when the cardinal proposed a war in defence of the 
papacy, in pursuance of another league professedly for its 


" 
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protection, but really, on the part of its allies, for purposes 
of their own policy. The sense of their insincerity 
may have partly actuated More in his dislike to such 
leagues ; but it is clear from the tone of the passages cited 
that he would scarcely regard with any great zeal any 
alliance, however earnest, directed to the maintenance of 
the temporal dominion of the Holy See. And when it is 
remembered that the Utopia was written in apparent har- 
mony with the sentiments of Cardinal Morton, and was 
presented by its author to the primate Warham, in 1515, 
without anything transpiring to indicate a disapproval on 
his part, of the spirit it breathed, or the sentiments it con- 
veyed, there is sad reason to suspect that what might have 
been predicated as the result of the limitation of the papal 
influence over the episcopate had taken place; and that the 
result was, if not an infusion into it of a very strong 
anti-papal spirit, at all events, the production of a very 
low state of feeling as to the importance of the Holy See’s 
supremacy, and of its temporal dominion as a means of 
maintaining its independence. 

It is observable that in the Utopia, Morerepresents 
the priests as chosen by the people, like the magistrates, 
and then consecrated by the “ college of priests,’ which 
probably answers to the episcopate. It is carefully added 
that they had no authority other than that which arose out 
of the respect paid to them. There is nothing in the work 
in the least degree pointing to any authority analogous to 
the supremacy @f the Holy See, nor to any kind of eccle- 
siastical power save in the education of youth. Moreover, 
the priesthood are represented as married, and when those 
classes are referred to who are described as resembling the 
religious orders of the Church, they are represented in such 
a way as to indicate only the active orders; and these are 
described engaged in works of public utility or charity, and 
as divided into two classes, the married and the unmarried ; 
of whom it is said that “ while the latter were the holier the 
former were the wiser.’’ These circumstances seem signifi- 
cantly to indicate that Catholic feeling at the time at 
which More wrote Utopia was in a low state in this coun- 
try, and that he partook of the general infection. 

The Utopia, however, which was not published until 
1515, and had been written, probably, some years before, 
although it represented, no doubt, the state of Catholic 
feeling in the educated classes at the commencement of the 
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sixteenth century, by no means could be taken as reflect- 
ing the character of More’s sentiments in later years. 
There can be no question that much of its uncatholic 
tone is to be ascribed to the contagion of the society of 
Erasmus, and his intimate friend Colet. The course of 
fifteen or twenty years, might under any circumstances 
be supposed to have been likely to work some change in 
such ideas, especially in the mind of a man like More; and 
the events of that eventful period in our history which in- 
tervened between the composition of the Utopia and the 
murder of More, practically demonstrated, by develope- 
ment, the evil nature of the principles so current in that 
age. More himself declared that when he acquired the 
confidence of the king he endeavoured to impress upon 
him the mischievous tendency of the statutes of pre- 
munire, which had so far driven the papal authority in the 
realm; he lived to see those statutes used as a means of 
subjecting the Church to the crown, and he died a martyr 
to the papal supremacy. There must needs have been a 
great change in the mind of More, in that eventful 
interval, in which he witnessed the rise and fall of the 
influence of Wolsey ; and in his fall, the fall of the papal 
supremacy and the fall of freedom in this country. 
Archbishop Warham, who accepted the presentation of 
“Utopia,” and acknowledged the royal supremacy, was the 
prelate who preceded Wolsey in possession of the seals, 
and Cranmer in the see of Canterbury. He had originally 
owed his elevation—as was the case with Wolsey—to his 
skill in some embassies in which he was employed. 
The testimony of Erasmus is decisive as to his capacity 
and his character ; but, perhaps, as respects one feature of 
the episcopal character—zeal for the faith and fidelity to 
the See of St. Peter—it could derive no advantage from 
his eulogy or his friendship. The archbishop had contri- 
buted to the travelling expenses of Erasmus when he 
visited England in 1509, and the next year he detained 
him in the country. While Krasmus was in this country 
he was the intimate associate and the friend of More and of 
Colet, as well as of Warham. In Germany Erasmus had 
a friend in Hutten, whose irreligious writings prepared the 
way for Luther. Erasmus himself sympathized secretly . 
with Luther in the earlier stages of his rebellion, and his 
own spirit was one of scorn and unbelief. This was the 
man who found in Warhama patron and in More a friend. 
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We are touching upon a painful feature in the character of 
the age, but it is in vain to disguise that which was the 
main cause of the fearful revolution that followed. The 
Catholic ecclesiastics of the age were so far from being 
wanting in loyalty or love of learning, that their only fault 
was in carrying these feelings to excess, and allowing them 
to interfere with or impair their zeal for ‘the faith, and their 
fidelity to that chair of authority, which was the centre of 
unity, and the only pillar of the faith. This we have 

shown to have been the case ever since the age of our 
Edwards. The power of royal appointment to the 
episcopate, almost absolutely secured by the anti-papal sta- 
tutes of that age, had now so far produced their natural 
result, that the best prelates thought far too much of the 
‘sovereign and far too little of the Holy See. Spiritual 
writers have always said that true piety is ever associated 
with a vivid faith, and fervent fidelity to the successors 
of St. Peter. In those who were the patrons and the 
friends of Erasmus, these two essential requisites were 
wanting. That Colet hada latent tending to Lutheranism 
is clear from his aversion _to St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
his entire sympathy with Erasmus. That Warham was 
not entirely free at least from some latent tendency toa 
similar spirit, might be suspected from his refusal to en- 
tertain complaints against Colet’s orthodoxy; unless we 
are to ascribe it to the king’s encouragement of Colet, 

(the cause of which we suspect to have been the Dean's 
encouragement of his “‘ scruples ’’ as to the marriage with 
Catharine), in which case we can only vindicate the 
primate’s orthodoxy by disclosing his servility. It might 
suffice, on this painful subject, to say that the primate who 
patronized Erasmus and protected Colet, acknowledged 
the royal supremacy, and thus destroyed the Catholic 
Church in England. 

The career of Cardinal Wolsey was a complete illustra- 
tion of that which we have represented as the evil princi- 
ple of the age, an undue subserviency to the royal power, 
and the consequent diminution of the papal. Wolsey was 
born about the time of the death of Beaufort, and resem- 
bling him as he did in capacity and ability, resembled him 
likewise in the one great flaw of character, which can be 
clearly traced to the effect of the predominance of lay 
power over the Church. His first preferment he owed to 
the patronage of the Marquis of Dorset, and his rapid rise 
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into power commenced with his appointment as king’s 
chaplain. He lived to afford, in his fate, the most impres- 
sive comment upon the value of noble or of royal patron- 
age, exercised rather as the reward of courtly subserviency 
than as the reward of ecclesiastical merit. The son of his 
first patron lived to set his name to his impeachment, and 
his ungrateful pupil eagerly aided in his ruin; while, the 
moment he ceased to serve his sovereign’s purposes he 
ceased to enjoy his favour. That his fall can only be 
ascribed to the cessation of his subserviency, would alone 
be proof enough that he served his country faithfully, and 
there cannot be any question of his merits as a minister. 
These abilities must have been great which attracted the 
attention of a monarch like Henry VII., and so long 
secured the unlimited confidence of his successor ;_ which 
acquired the friendship at once of ecclesiastics and of 
laymen; which won the favour of Fox, and extorted the 
admiration, while it excited the jealousy, of More. It was not 
to the crown, but to the Church, that he was wanting. 
The royal will which made him king’s chaplain made him 
Dean of Lincoln, and had the main influence in making 
him archbishop of York. There can be no question that 
he was not the man whom the papal will would have 
selected for such a position; but the papal power was 
reduced to the lowest possible state by the operation of 
the statutes of pramunire and provisors. Curiously 
enough, his rise is to be traced indirectly to the anti-papal 
legislation which was ultimately made use of to prostrate 
him; and he experienced in his fall the treachery of that 
royal favour to which he owed his elevation. The papal 
favour wascompelled tofollowtheroyal; and less from choice 
than from prudence the Archbishop of York was created 
Cardinal. His career afforded ample proof that there 
was only an alternative between two evils, in the elevation, 
to the highest ecclesiastical rank, of one so successful in 
the acquisition of power. But like the other illustrious 
ecclesiastics we have alluded to, he exercised his power 
with the most sincere zeal for the crown, and was unfaith- 
ful only to the Church. 

In 1515 Wolsey became chancellor and prime minister 
to the bishoprics of York, Winchester, and Durham, and 
the abbeys of St. Alban and Lincoln ; several priories and 
other great benefices in commendam ; also the bishoprics 
of Bath, Worcester, and Hereford in farm; and as prime 
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minister had the disposal of all benefices of royal patronage, 
and no doubt in either capacity participated in the ‘ first 
fruits ’’ of the benefices he bestowed. It is impossible but 
that this must have suggested to his royal master the idea, 
that if bishoprics were to be kept vacant, he himself might 
as well enjoy the temporalities, as allow his minister to do 
so. Our early Norman monarchs, it will be remembered, 
kept bishoprics vacant for the very purpose of enjoying the 
temporalities; and Henry VIII. naturally enough could 
ill relish to see himself forestalled by a subject of the spoil 
which his predecessors had secured for themselves. ‘The 
statutes of provisors and preemunire had deprived the Pope 
of the power of remedying the monstrous grievance; for 
to claim a bishopric by virtue of a papal nomination with- 
out the consent of the crown, would have been to incur the 
heaviest penalties of praemunire, as the instances we have 
adduced suffice to show. Thus the mischievons result of 
a vicious principle was made .apparent ;—first the royal 
power was allowed to encroach upon the papal, and then 
the ill example of those who acted under the royal power 
caused scandals which invited, or set precedents which 
encouraged, the ultimate abolition of the papal power, 
and the prostration of the Church in England. 

When Henry VIII. ascended the throne, Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, was Lord Treasurer, and fox, Bishop 
of Winchester, was Lord Privy Seal. Wolsey was then 
rising into royal favour; and let us contrast the church- 
men with the civilians. Dr. Lingard does not omit to 
mention that, while the Lord Treasurer, with the most 
guilty profligacy, pandered to the prodigality with which 
the young king expended vast treasures in needless ex- 
travagance; Wolsey and Fox did their utmost, by the 
most earnest remonstrances, to abate this extravagant 
expenditure. The same nobleman retained his oflice of 
treasurer until 1522, and this is a sufficient refutation of 
the vulgar notion, that Wolsey acquired his ascendancy 
over the king by pandering to his vices. 

Wolsey, who succeeded Warham in the office of 
Chancellor, had also been created Cardinal, and ap- 
pointed Papal Legate. It is worthy of remark, that the 
same jealousy which Chichley had shown of the exercise 
of the legatine authority by Beaufort, was ever exhibited 
by Warham as to its exercise by Wolsey. And on the 
other hand, as Chichley had connived at the confiscation 
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of the alien priories, so Wolsey sanctioned a measure for 
the suppression of the smaller religious houses, or at least 
their conversion into colleges and cathedrals. He had 
obtained a bill conferring on him a legatine right to visit 
all the monasteries of the realm; and his Protestant 
biographer, Galt, says, that his object i in seeking this com- 
mission was to reduce the number of the monks. By the 
same legatine authority, he instituted a court endowed 
with censorial jurisdiction over the clergy, and empowered 
to investigate matters of conscience, conduct which. had 
given scandal, and actions which, though they escaped the 
law, might be found contrary to good morals. ‘This, at 
all events, showed that there was no indisposition to exer- 
cise the Papal authority for the extirpation of abuses. 
The enforcement of these measures rendered the Cardinal 
unpopular among the clergy, secular and regular. More- 
over, his position as Chancellor, which, in those days 
really. involved those of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and in his instance those also of Prime Minister, 
exposed him to as great an unpopularity among the 
laity. The whole duty devolved upon him of raising 
funds for the purpose of the war, which they, in conjunc- 
tion with Charles V. and the Pope, had resolved to wage 
against France! 

“Mr, Galt tr uly states, that the duty which the Cardinal 
had to perform, was the most ungracious that could fall 
to the lot of any minister. Taxation was regarded as a 
sort of heresy against state dogmas. Nor were the objects 
of the war obvious to the multitude, while its burdens 
were greater than any other which the English nation had 
ever before maintained. The League of London, which 
led to it, this Protestant writer justly regards as the 

“ grandest monument of the comprehensive mind of 
Wolsey,’’ tending as it did to an international arbitrament, 
which, in our own days, we have seen earnestly desired. 
** Such leagues’’ (wrote Mr. Galt,) ‘‘ are in some degree to 

nations what public statutes are to persons; and their 
tendency, as was shown in the appeal to Henry VIII., in the 
meeting of the congress at Calais, is manifestly to consti- 
tute a tribunal to which nations may refer their complaints 
against the encroachments of one another.’’ Neverthe- 
less, it was difficult to make the nation appreciate the war. 
It was very different from that which, in the days of 
Chichley, had so strongly engaged the national feeling 
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and enlisted the national pride,—it was ‘a righteous war 
as regarded its professed object and its practical result; 
but it did not appeal to the national passions, nor directly 
involve the national interest, and still more, the nation 
could see that its professed object was not its veal one. 
Professedly it was a war in defence of the temporal do- 
minion of the Holy See, and that was the ground on 
which it was based by the Cardinal in his appeal to the 
clergy. in convocation. But the clergy and the nation 
knew very well that Charles V. (as we showed in a former 
article,) was, like his predecessors, perpetually encroaching 
upon the patrimony of the Holy See whenever it suited his 
purpose; and the letters of the Cardinal, published in the 
appendix to Mr. Galt’s work, show that he was equally 
ready to make the maintenance of the Holy See’s tempo- 
ral dominion rather a matter of policy than of duty or of 
principle. While as to Henry himself, events soon showed 
that he cared not a straw even for the Pope’s supremacy, 
when it interfered with his vices ; and his predecessors had, 
as we have shown, almost entirely abolished it. In an 
age in which, as we have seen, even the Supremacy of the 
Holy See was far from being duly respected, it was hardly 
likely that the importance and the sacredness of its tem- 
poral dominion could be duly understood. ‘This, in fact, 
is the key to the right understanding of the wars of Italy 
and the Leagues contracted in that age,—the only clue to 
the proper appreciation of the conduct of the Popes—the 
acts and the alliances of a Julius, an Alexander, or a 
Sixtus. The temporal dominion of the Popes had origi- 
nally been assumed, and was then asserted, (as it is at 
this day,) because it had been found practically necessary 
to the independent exercise of the Papal Supremacy. It 
is not to be supposed that this would be regarded, in an 
age in which princes and prelates paid so little respect to 
that supremacy. The nation regarded the war, therefore, 
as being (and in truth it was, as respects the motives of 
the Pope’s allies,) a war of policy,—not of principle or of 
duty. And the result soon showed that they were right. 
When the Pope discovered the insincerity of his allies, 
and found that the designs of the French king had been 
defeated or abandoned, and that there was far more to 
apprehend from the avarice and ambition of the emperor, 
the Cardinal still clung to the Emperor’s alliance, 
which suited his sovereign’s policy, (and Ais own,) and his 
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letters at that period betray the absence of true fidelity to 
the Holy See, or at least of any due understanding of the 
importance and sacredness of its independence. Nor is it 
possible entirely to acquit the Cardinal of a certain degree 
of insincerity when we find him gravely writing to the Pope 
** out of tender zeal towards His Holiness,” that he “‘could 
not see how it could stand with the pleasure of Almighty 
God, that the heads of the Church should involve them- 
selves by their alliances with temporal princes in war !”’ 
As if he had not been an eager party with the Emperor 
and Henry to an alliance with the Pope in a war, the 
professed object of which was the defence of the Pope’s 
territorial dominion ;—and as if the Pope had any other 
alternative than to form such alliance for his protection, 
in an age in which he was exposed to constant and un- 
scrupulous aggression ;—as if he had any choice, or could 
possibly avoid such alliances, unless he could reconcile it 
to his duty to sacrifice the dominion with which it had 
pleased Divine Providence to endow the Holy See, as a 
means of maintaining its independence, and consent to be 
a captive in the hands of the Emperor of Germany, the 
King of France, the Republic of Florence, or the Doge of 
Venice, holding or exercising his spiritual authority at the 
mere will and pleasure of any prince or potentate who 
gained possession of his person ;—or, (even assuming 
anything so monstrous as that the Supreme Pontiff should 
be able to reconcile it to his duty to take so cowardly and 
so unsatisfactory a course,) as if it would in the least abate, 
and would not rather aggravate all the evils of the age ;— 
as if there would not have been a perpetual struggle for 
the possession of the sacred person of Christ’s vicar, in- 
volving as it necessarily would in a great degree, the 
direction, or at least the circumscription and restraint of 
his authority ;—as if the sensual or the rapacious princes, 
who while he was at liberty disregarded his authority, 
would not eagerly struggle to acquire the power of pre- 
venting its exercise, and especially its exercise to the 
advantage of any others than themselves. Is it not 
obvious that in any event it was impossible but that wars 
should arise, and that the responsibility rested on those 
whose lawless desires caused them? In the words of our 
Blessed Lord, ‘‘ it was impossible but that scandals 
should come, and woe unto those by whom they came !”’ 
The territorial dominions of the Papacy had been found 
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necessary to its independence,—if princes sought to de- 
stroy it, war must inevitably arise, and continue until it 
was restored, and the Holy See deemed it best at once to 
struggle for it. + In our view, the Popes consulted not less 
the real welfare of the Church and of the world, than the 
integrity of their own title; the dictates of justice, not 
more than the interests of peace, in contracting alliances 
for the protection of their territorial dominion. The Car- 
dinal and his sovereign, Henry, were ready enough to 
contraet such an alliance with the Pope when it suited 
their policy, and the League embraced the Emperor. But 
they objected to such an alliance when the Pope found it 
necessary to contract it with the King of France, because 
then it no longer suited the policy of Henry, or rather of 
the Cardinal. 

In 1525 Wolsey was a party by his counsel and advice 
to the assistance which Henry VIII. gave Charles V. in 
his aggressions upon the Holy See, which we exposed in 
an article in a recent number. In that year the Cardinal 
was particularly active in promoting that invasion of Italy 
which ended with the sack of Rome. There are several 
despatches of his extant, written to the king’s ambassador 
abroad,,in which he declares the design. And in one of 
them he discloses the king’s mind, that in case the 
Emperor should invade Italy, the Duke of Bourbon should 
have the leading thereof, and that the Emperor should 
contribute one half the expense and the king the other 
half.* In another despatch he speaks of a sum of 50,000 
crowns sent into Italy by Sir John Russell, in order to 
aid the Duke of Bourbon in this atrocious invasion of Italy. 
There are few more curious coincidences in history than 
this of Cardinal Wolsey sending aid, by the founder of the 
Whig house of Russell, to an invader of the Papal patri- 
mony. ‘The retribution is more than curious, it is most 
striking and remarkable. In 1527, in consequence of the 
assistance received through these nefarious intrigues, 
Bourbon sacked Rome, and his troops perpetrated atroci- 
ties in the Holy City whieh even to witness cost many 
persons their reason. This was in a great degree through 
the aid of Cardinal Wolsey. Well, in two years the Car- 
dinal was an outcast and a prisoner, destined soon to come 
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to an untimely and melancholy end; and in his hour of de- 
sertion and disgrace received a visit of insult or of espionage 
from that very Sir John Russell, whose name has now for 
many generations been a type of enmity to Christ’s 
Church, and whose family have fattened on her spoils. 

It was not to be wondered at that, knowing the war to 
be a war of policy, the clergy and the laity should have 
been reluctant to raise money for it. And on this occa- 
sion Wolsey was opposed in convocation by Fisher, and in 
the Commons by More. Thus he was brought into col- 
lision curiously enough with the two men who are regarded 
as the earliest and most illustrious victims of the royal 
supremacy. We differ from this view, and regard Wolsey 
as the earliest and most illustrious of those victims. On 
this occasion he represented the papal not less than the 
royal authority, and acted as legate and as chancellor, 
and_so long as he could exercise them in harmony, he did 
so. But when the two authorities came into collision, he 
did not hesitate to prefer that of the Holy See. Although 
he failed to recognize the importance of the independence 
of the Holy See, and the sacredness of its temporal 
dominion as the means of maintaining it, and was as sub- 
servient to the royal will as he could be, consistently with 
the spiritual supremacy of the Pope, he never consented to 
sacrifice it. ‘This was shown, when the question of the 
king’s divorce from Catherine was raised. So long as he 
could, the Cardinal evaded the question, and sought by 
diplomacy and delay to get rid of it. Nay, he used his 
endeavours to get it adjusted in some way so as to meet 
the king’s wishes, if it could be effected without rebellion 
against the authority of the Holy See. But when he found 
that it could noé be so, he adhered to the papal authority 
against the royal will, and though his fall broke his heart, 
he braved that fall rather than yield a blind obedience to 
arbitrary tyranny. Not until the Cardinal’s fall did arbi- 
trary tyranny triumph, and despotism was established in 
this country ;—a despotism against which the Church alone 
had protected the nation, and which was rivetted so soon 
as she was enslaved. 

It was in 1529 that the star of Anne Boleyn was in the 
ascendant, and thus does Mr. Galt describe the Cardi- 
nal’s rule up to that time. 


“Henry VIII. had now reigned upwards of twenty years with 
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great prosperity and renown. Had he died before the close of the 
Cardinal’s administration, he would have been commemorated as 
one of the best, as he was unquestionably one of the ablest 
monarchs that ever wore the crown of England. Much of his 
celebrity would obviously have been due to Wolsey. Whatever the 
motives which induced the king to confer upon him the chief 
exercise of the royal prerogatives, the sagacity by which he per- 
ceived his fitness, would have been admired in the profoundest 
politician. By presenting the Cardinal as the mainspring of his 
government, he secured himself from the clamour against unpopular 
undertakings, and in interposing occasionally to please the people, 
he acquired more distinguished applause. While at the same time 
the great talents of Wolsey justified the confidence which he con. 
tinued to bestow. But from the dismissal of the Cardinal his 
history exhibits a new character. Unrestrained by deference 
to the opinion of any other, and no longer fully confiding in the 
abilities of counsellors, whom he was habituated to regard as 
inferior men, his arbitrary spirit assumed the mastery of the govern- 
ment, and his natural frankness (!\ betrayed him into violent courses, 
which the ready agency of the priesthood, and the complacency of the 
parliament, shamefully facilitated.” 


This was the same arbitrary spirit which had actuated 
the first Norman sovereigns, and led their successors to 
secure the ready agency of the priesthood by depriving 
the Pope of his power over them. The king first sought 
to make the papal power the instrument of his tyranny, 
and when he failed to do so, discarded it. In this 
very year the legatine court was opened by Wolsey 
and Campeggio, at the earnest instance of the king, in 
order, as he hoped, to determine the matter of the divorce. 
It is needless to state how he was disappointed by Cathe- 
rine’s appeal to Rome. This failure of the king’s design 
proved the ruin of Wolsey. He was soon disgraced, and 
towards the close of the year Sir ‘'homas More was made 
chancellor. It is impossible to disguise that he was a 
party to the ruin of the Cardinal, and rose readily and 
willingly into his place. How he could have done so it 
troubled even Dr. Lingard to account for, and we believe 
that it can only be accounted for by those feelings of sub- 
serviency to the sovereign’s will, which had now, through 
the traditions of servile lawyers and courtly ecclesiastics, 
become so habitual to the English mind. As the sacred 
principle of fidelity for the Vicar of Christ had become 
weakened, the sentiment of loyalty to an earthly sovereign’ 
had become heightened and enhanced, insomuch that even 
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good men like More and Warham allowed it unconsciously 
to influence them to any extent short of an absolute abne- 
gation of the spiritual supremacy of St. Peter’s succes- 
sors. 

In 1529, after the king had resolved upon treating the 
papal dispensation for his marriage with Catherine as 
invalid, and after the king had fallen under the influence 
of Cranmer, was passed a measure which speaks volumes 
as to the corrupt spirit with which the royal supremacy 
was established ; and the temporal power sought to tamper 
with the Church, solely for the sake of rendering it a vast 
field of selfish plunder under cover of law. The statute 
provided that no spiritual person should hold Church lands 
to farm or lease ;—secular persons might get as much of 
them as they could, and on what terms they pleased. 
Again, it was enacted that no priest should hold more than 
one benefice, and that any “ dispensation from the court 
of Rome’’ to hold more should be void, and the procuring 
of it was made penal. But there was a royal power of 
dispensation permitted, while the papal power was abolish- 
ed. And mark the exceptions carefully made in the 
statute. All spiritual men of the king’s council (ie. 
courtiers) might purchase dispensations to hold three 
livings, in addition to their other offices and functions, as 
councillors or servants of the king! So all the royal 
chaplains—so every, nobleman’s chaplain—so of the 
brethren and sons of all temporal lords and knights, pro- 
vided only they purchased dispensations from the crown! 
Is it possible to conceive a more impudent and profligate 
disclosure of an intention to prostitute Church patronage 
to the sordid and selfish interests of the crown and the 
aristocracy? This statute at once embodied the aim and 
spirit of all the preceding acts against the papal power, and 
of those which were to come. It was the precursor of the 
sad schism of the ‘‘ Reformation.” 

In December 1529 Wolsey was impeached; as Coke 
says, articles were exhibited against him, by Sir T. More, 
then Lord Chancellor, and several noblemen of the coun- 
cil, including two of the judges.’- It is a sad stain upon 
the character of More that he should have signed or sanc- 
tioned, either as speaker (org chancellor, these scurri- 
lous and calumnious articles, the absurdity of which is 
only equalled by their atrocity; for the most part they are 
obvious -slanders; others are frivolous and ridiculous, 
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and in some instances they are absolutely indecent. The 
first of the articles, in the most slavish and servile terms, 
acknowledges in effect the royal supremacy. It addresses 
the king as having none other sovereign, but immediately 
subject to Almighty God in all things touching the regalty, 
quite in the spirit of the statutes of preemunire, and the 
act establishing the royal supremacy, “whereby your 
grace may prescribe against the Pope’s holiness that 
he should not send any legate to execute any authority lega- 
tine contrary to your grace’s prerogative within your 
realm.”’ ‘Then the article accuses the “ Lord Cardinal 
of York’’ because of his ‘ high orgallous and insatiable 
mind,”’ he hath obtained authority legatine. That authority 
he had obtained with the king’s cordial concurrence and 
consent; which is actually admitted by another article, in 
which the complaint is, that the Cardinal had promised 
not to exercise the authority against “the regalty,”’ 
(which the lawyers made to mean the royal will,) or “‘ so that 
any man should be offended :’’—the effect of which would 
have been to make it no authority at all. 

Another article exhibits most revoltingly the hypocrisy 
of those who signed them. It complains of the decay of 
hospitality in religious houses, “and it is reported that the 
occasion thereof is because the said Lord Cardinal hath 
taken such impositions of the superiors, and such charges 
as they be not able to keep hospitality as they were used 
to do.’’ Another article complains of the suppression of 
some of the religious houses. This from the courtiers of 
a king who had urged these suppressions, and soon sup- 
pressed all the rest ! ; ; 

One of the accusations against Wolsey by his enemies re- 
gards those suppressions of religious houses, which they had 
eagerly assented to, perhaps suggested. Whatever may be 
thought of the measure upon principle, they were not the 
men to reproach him with it; and there is a letter of his 
extant in which he refers to his own motives and aims, 
with an ardent consciousness of good intentions, and to 
those of others, the courtiers who accused him, with evi- 
dent indignation. ‘‘ Suffer not,” (he wrote to Gardiner,) 
‘‘ the things which by your great learning, study, counsel, 
and labour have been erected, and with good statutes and 
ordinances, to the honour of God, and the increase of 
virtue and learning, established, to be disolved or diminish- 
ed. Ye do know, no man better, to what use the monas- 
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teries suppressed by the Pope’s license (the king’s consent 
concurring with the same, and a pardon for the preemu- 
nire) be converted. It is not to be doubted but the king’s 
highness, of his great virtue and equity, being informed 
how everything is passed, will never go about to dissolve 
the said incorporations or bodies, whereof so great benefit 
shall issue unto his realm and subjects. Superfluities, if 
any such shall be thought and found, may be abridged, 
but to destroy the whole it were too great pity.”” Possibly 
these words convey much of the policy and character of 


Wolsey. Unlike St. Thomas, (for he was no saint,) he 
did not stickle for principle. He was willing indeed to 
compromise it, with a view to what he sincerely believed 
and desired as a practical good. He saw_the rapacious 
sovereign intent upon plundering all the religious houses, 
and hoped by the sacrifice of some to rescue the remainder. 
Alas! he did but stimulate the fell appetite of the tyrant for 
his prey ! ; ; - 
Another article alleges that “ the Lord Cardinal, sitting 


among the Lords of the Council, would, if any man would 
show his mind contrary to the opinion of the Lord Cardi- 
nal, take him up with his accustomed words, that they 
were better to hold their peace than to speak,’’ &c. These 
articles were signed by the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl 
of Suffolk. Now mark. We have already mentioned 
that Wolsey often had remonstrated with Norfolk, Lord 
Treasurer, for his connivance at the king’s extravagance ; 
and doubtless the mean-minded lord, whose small-souled 
spite Shakspeare has depicted so keenly, retained a 
lively recollection of some of these remonstrances, ‘Then, 
as to the wretched Suffolk ; a similar character ; who does 
not remember the graphic scene described by the biograph- 
ers of Wolsey, when, sitting at the council board, this mean- 
spirited peer, in order to win favour with his sovereign, 
(whose project of divorce the Cardinal could not be brought 
to press, though he lacked the courage openly to oppose,) 
exclaimed insolently: ‘‘ There never have been merry 
times in England since Cardinals came among us:”’ and 
the Cardinal replied, in tones of stern reproach, which we 
can easily realize: “Sir, of all men within the realm, ye 
have the least reason to dispraise Cardinals; for, but for 
me, simple cardinal as I am, you, at this moment, would 
have had no head upon your shoulders, and no tongue 
within your lips to make such a brag in disrepute of us; 
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know you then, proud lord, that I, and my brother here, will 
give place neither to you, nor to any other in honourable in- 
tentions to the king, and a desire to accomplish his lawful 
wishes.”” It is plain that the Cardinal had generously 
befriended the Duke in some hour of danger; _ history 
affords no more illustrious example of magnanimity. 
This scene between the loyal cardinal and the trea- 
cherous peer, embodies the whole scope and spirit of 
our argument; which is, that Catholic ecclesiastics in that 
age were never wanting in loyalty to their sovereign, and 


carried it to the utmost possible extent, consistent with 


fidelity to the Church, and that they were infinitely more 
faithful to the Crown than were the nobles, to whom they 
were objects of jealousy. The above article in the im- 
peachment was dictated by the long hoarded enmity 
inspired by that jealousy, and breathes the spirit of a little 
minded revenge. 

_ Another article alleged, that by “‘ his authority lega- 
tine, the Lord Cardinal had visited most of the reli- 
gious houses, and taken from them the twenty-fitth part 
of their property; if hehad done this it would not have been 
half of what had been done by the king, who was in the 
hahit of demanding not one twenty-fifth, nor one twentieth, 
but one tenth. It is very observable that, throughout 
these articles, there is no complaint of the impositions or 
subsidies levied by Wolsey for the king, whether upon 
laity or clergy. ‘This is the more remarkable because 
these impositions were a hundred times more oppressive 
than any that he had levied on the clergy by his legatine 
authority ; these were comparatively few and small, and 
for the purpose of carrying out grand designs for the bene- 
fit of the country. ‘The lords and commoners who 
exhibited these articles had not the courage to venture to 
impeach any grievance, however monstrous, committed 
by a minister on behalf of the king; and the whole of the 
articles betray a spirit the most servile and _ slavish 
towards the sovereign. The object was at once to pro- 
pitiate the tyrant, and gratify their own animosity against 
the Cardinal, by accumulating against him every charge 
which the meanness of envy or the malice of enmity could 
invent. The House of Commons, the representatives of 
the very classes, who if any, had most suffered from the 
alleged exactions of Wolsey, refused, even in that age 
of subserviency to royalty, to receive such a contemptible 
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set of charges, and they rejected the impeachment—a tri- 
umphant and complete exculpation of the Cardinal. 

Let us describe the iniquitous impeachment in the 
words of Mr. Galt, whose work is pregnant with the most 
bitter uncatholic spirit:—“ Articles of impeachment were 
drawn up against the Cardinal, characteristic of the folly 
and wickedness of the new administration. He was 
charged with superiority of talents, and surpassing assi- 
duity in business, and with being eloquent in discourse, 
sarcastic to the presumptuous, liberal, lofty-minded, sub- 
ject to the common frailties of man, and disagreeable 
when afflicted with disease. The main strength of his 
enemies lay in the House of Lords,—among the nobility, 
the prelates, and the abbots;—and the bill of impeachment, 
in consequence, passed that branch of the legislature. 
But in the House of Commons, Thomas Cromwell, who 
had been secretary to the Cardinal, so manfully exposed 
the absurdity of the charges, and so powerfully vindicated 
the integrity of his old master, that the Commons threw 
out the bill as unworthy of investigation. This circum- 
stance, considering the times, and the general subser- 
viency of the House of Commons to the Crown, was the 
most emphatic eulogiuwm that could be pronounced on the 
lony and various administration of Wolsey.’ This 
is indeed decisive as to the Cardinal’s civil administra- 
tion. The magnanimity of his character is shown in this, 
that, as Mr. Galt states, in the midst of the anguish he 
felt at his sad fall, the ‘‘fate of his colleges grieved 
him most.” 

The impeachment having failed, the cardinal was imme- 
diately indicted on the statute of the 16th Richard II., for 
having exercised his legatine commission without the king’s 
authority. To the judges who were sent to revive this 
shameless accusation (as Mr. Galt justly calls it,) Wolsey 
proudly answered that the king well knew that the “‘ lega- 
tine authority had been exercised under his license ;’’ but 
he scorned to dispute the matter with his sovereign, and 
appealed to his royal conscience. 


“Thus much say you to his Highness, whom I never disobeyed ; 
but was always contented to please him before God—whom I ought 
most chiefly to have believed and obeyed, whereof I now repent.” 


There can be no doubt that Wolsey need never have 
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fallen had he been willing to sacrifice conscience to in- 
terest, and yielded to the king’s will in the matter of the 
divorce. “ Henry,’ says Mr. Galt, “ was actuated in his 
perseeution by the expectation that Wolsey might for the 
restoration of his grandeur, not scruple to risk the 
obloquy of the Roman consistory by pronouncing the sen- 
tence of divorce. But he ought to have known his lofty 
character better.”?’ True. And modern writers ought to 
have done more justice to it. Had they given adequate 
weight to this simple faet, that Wolsey would not yield in 
the matter of the divorce, they would have never imagined 
that worldly minded ambition was his ruling motive, and 
self-advancement his end and aim. Had this been so he 
would have yielded. Why should he not have done so ? 
Nothing but his conscience and his sense of duty could 
have restrained him. “ ‘lhe treatment which the cardinal 
received,” says his Protestant biographer, ‘‘ and the con- 
viction that without being restored to favour he never could 
be able to contradict the wilful misrepresentation which 
was daily made of his purest intentions, but must transmit, 
a blemished and defaced character to posterity, corroded 
his feelings to such a degree that his life was despaired 
of.” Yet he would not yield in a matter in which his 
conscience was involved ; and he preferred to die. 

From the fall of Wolsey dates the fall of the Church in 
England, and the fall of liberty. ‘‘ After the dismissal of 
Wolsey,’’ says his Protestant biographer, “ parliament was 
assembled on account of the state of the exchequer, and 
the vengeance which the king had vowed against the 
Pope for revoking the processes to Rome.”’ It is melau- 
choly to think that More, who had been a party to the 
disgrace of Wolsey, (whose fall was owing only to his 
refusing the sacrifice of conscience, morality, and 
liberty, to arbitrary tyranny in the iniquitous project 
of the divoree,) should have joined an administration com- 
posed of men notoriously interested in carrying out that 
project, and in enslaving and destroying the English 
Church. It was no secret at the time. The Bishop of 
Bayonne describes it as well understood. The secret of 
More’s conduct can only be found in the subservient spirit 
of the age, arising from that exaltation of the royal au- 
thority which had been concurrent with the depression of 
the papal. ‘“ Except in the appointment of Sir Thomas 
More to the chancery, no change had taken place in the 
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administration; yet the counsellors had the effrontery to 
throw upon the cardinal all the blame of the unpopular 
proceedings in which they had themselves been previously 
concerned. But the ministers of Henry VIII. were fas- 
tened close down to sordid and selfish aims—and their 
views and faculties were limited to momentary expedients 
which disturbed without altering the great current of 
human affairs.’’ These are the words of Mr.Galt. Now 
mark the measures which were enacted by these “ sor- 
did and selfish aims,’’ whose views were thus limited 
to wretched men of expedients. 

“They procured from parliament acts which abridged 
the prerogatives of the clergy, in order to manifest to the 
court of Rome the resolution of the king to maintain his 
royal supremacy.”’ ‘That is to say to establish arbitrary 

ower. 
Pee The utility of these measures obviates the objection 
to the morality of the motive. But other laws were ob- 
tained that have no such apology. ‘The king had con- 
tracted debts and they absolved him from the payment ;”’ 
as if money were of greater consequence than conscience, 
and as if a king had aright to prescribe the religion of his 
subjects, although it would be wrong to rob them of their 
goods. ‘This breathes the spirit of that age in which, as in 
the present, the spiritual was deemed of little consequence 
compared with the material. 
_ It soon became apparent that the king could not have 

his will without destroying the papal supremacy, and that 
he was resolved to do so. More found himself compelled 
to resign. He afterwards said that he had remonstrated 
with the king about the statutes of praemunire which had 
** pared away’’ (as he expressed it) the greater part of the 
Pope’s pastoral power in the realm. He was now fated to 
see realized their mischief, and to experience in his own 
person the evil of an arbitrary power which they had sup- 
plied the means of establishing. 

In 1531, while More was chancellor, all the clergy in 
England were adjudged to have incurred the penalties 
imposed by the statutes of preemunire upon all those who 
should admit any authority inimical to the “ regalty’’ of 
the realm; and this their acquiescence in the legatine autho- 
rity exercised by Wolsey was alleged to have been. They 
were induced, in order to rescue themselves from the 
royal power, to acknowledge the king as supreme head of 
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the Church of England, and in the petition to him so 
styled him. Warbam was primate, but More could no 
longer continue chancellor, The fruit of the statutes of 
provisors and the preemunire was now reaped by royalty. 
he crown had long possessed, by means of those statutes, 
almost absolute control over the episcopate; and the 
clergy had for generations been under the influence of a 
subservient episcopate. Yet an episcopate and a clergy 
so subservient, could only by absolute compulsion, by pres- 
sure of forfeiture of liberty and property, be induced to 
acknowledge the royal supremacy. And it was some time 
ere parliament could be induced so to enslave the nation. 

The object now was to give to the crown jurisdiction in 
matters of matrimony. Every text book of the English 
law to that time had declared that matters matrimonial 
were of spiritual cognizance; and of this More must have 
been well aware. And had it not been that de facto such 
matters had been subject to ecclesiastical cognizance, and 
therefore carried to the Holy See by way of appeal, no 
statute would have been necessary. It was necessary only 
by reason of the difficulty as to the marriage with Anne 
‘Boleyn. 

As it is the main object of our argument to establish 
that the Reformation was simply the result of the develop- 
ment of arbitrary power, let us adduce the testimony of 
Mr. Hallam, who thus speaks of the ministers who suc- 
ceeded Wolsey. 

“They yielded to every mandate of Henry’s imperial 
will; they bent with every breath of his capricious 
humour ; they were responsible for the illegal trial, for the 
iniquitous attainter, for the sanguinary statute, for the 
tyranny which they sanctioned by law, and for that which 
they permitted without law. Nor’ was this selfish and 
pusillanimous subserviency more characteristic of the 
minions of Henry’s favour, the Cromwells, the Riders, 
the Pagets, the Russells, and the Pauletts, than of the 
representatives of ancient and honourable names, the Nor- 
folks, the Arundels, the Shrewsburys. We trace these 
noble statesmen concurring in all the inconsistencies of the 
reign, and supporting all the changes of religion ; cc istant 
only in the rapacious acquisition of estates and honours 
from whatever source, and in adherence to the present 
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power.”’* Such was the result of the substitution of lay 
ministers for ecclesiastical, and of the absorption of ecelesi- 
astical into regal power. The result was of course the 
destruction of the only power in the realm capable of con- 
trolling the tyranny of the crown, in the only way in which 
it could be controlled, by moral influence, that is to say, 
without rebellion and bloodshed. We will add to the tes- 
timony of our most illustrious modern Protestant historian 
that of one of our most eminent Protestant lawyers. Mr. 
Sergeant Manning, perhaps the most learned lawyer of our 
age, thus wrote, a quarter of a century ago. 

‘Henry VIII. obtained an indirect, though in his hands, 
a very available interest, in the possessions of the secular 
clergy, by assuming the then undefined character of head 
of the Church. Having afterwards acquired the absolute 
disposal of the property of the monastic establishments of 
the country, by extorted surrenders, or by direct spolia- 
tion, this prince next turned his eyes for further supplies 
towards the lay possessions of his subjects. From the 
same parliament which inflicted the penalty of death upon 
those who should preach, teach, or maintain anything con- 
trary to the king’s instructions or declarations made or to 
be made, two acts of a very peculiar complexion were 
obtained. By one of these the king was absolutely dis- 
charged from the payment of all debts which he had 
incurred during the two preceding years. The other con- 
tains several provisions for the more rigorous exaction of 
debts due to the crown. The former of these acts con- 
tained this most singular clause, that if the king had paid 
to any person any sum of money which he had borrowed, 
such person should repay the same to the king.” ¢ ‘“ The 
second statute became,’’ (says the same learned author,) 
“the engine of inequality and oppression,” in the shape 
of extents in aid. And he says this injustice did not escape 
the notice of that excellent judge, Sir Matthew Hale, and 
he cites his authority against it. 

The truth is, the monarch was now tyrant. While 
the Church continued free the king found that he could 
not carry his design of getting rid of his wife; that 





° * Const. Hist. p. 51. 


¢ From Manning's Exchequer, Practice 4. (See also Rapin, vol. 
v., p. 438. 
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is to say, he could not live without restraint of divine or 
human law; so he was resolved to enslave it. The papal 
supremacy involved the right of appeal to Rome, and his 
wife had appealed to Rome, and had thus stopped the 
iniquitous project of divorce. He therefore determined to 
abolish that supremacy. ‘The fundamental stipulation of 
Magna Charta was freedom for the Church, which involved 
the right of appeal to Rome: he now, by prohibiting the 
exercise of that right, enabled himself at pleasure to tram- 
ple upon the law of the Church, whichalone stood between 
him and his lawless desires. 

In 1532 passed the act for the Restraint of Appeals to 
the See of Rome, reciting that ‘‘ by divers sundry old 
authentic histories and chronicles it is manifestly declared 
and expressed that this realm of England is an empire, 
governed by one supreme head and king, having the dig- 
nity and royal estate of the imperial crown of the same, 
unto whom the body politic, compactof all sorts and degrees, 
of people, divided in terms and by names, of spirituality 
and temporality, be bounden to bear, next to God, a natu- 
ral and humble obedience, he being institute by the good- 
ness of God, with plenary whole and entire power, pre- 
eminence, authority, prerogative, and jurisdiction, for final 
determination of all causes within the realm, without 
restraint of any foreign prince or potentate of the world.”’ 
(By this was meant the Pope, as if his authority was that 
of a foreign prince or potentate, which could not be, unless 
the Church was only national;) “ the body spiritual having 

ower when any cause of the law divine happened to come 
im question, or of spiritual learning, then it was declared 
by the spiritualty, now usually called the English Church, 
which has been always thought, and is at this hour, sufh- 
cient of itself, without the intermeddling of any exterior 
person, todeclare and determine all such doubts,”’ &c., that 
is to say, without intermeddling of the Pope, (which was 
false, as the law had always recognized appeals to the 
Pope in matters spiritual,) “for the dve administration 
whereof the king’s progenitors, &c. have endowed the said 
Church,” as if endowment had anything to do with 
government! “‘ and the laws temporal for trial of property, 
and for the consecration of the people of the realm in unity 
and peace, without rapine and spoil, was and is adminis- 
tered by the judges of the other part of the body politic, 
called the temporalty, and both these authorities and 
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jurisdictions do conjoin together in the due administration 


of justice, the one to help the other.” 

e ask, is it possible to collect from this involved and 
verbose language whether the framers of the act meant to 
declare that the temporal power was to control the spiri- 
tual? The practical conclusion, (as we shall see,) required 
such a premise, (for the act abolishes all appeals to the 
Holy See,) and yet they shrink from simply stating it in 
the preamble. It is something so monstrous that they 
cannot bring themselves to enunciate it. It has hitherto 
escaped notice apparently, that in the act virtually abolish- 
ing the supremacy of the Holy See, the framers of it dare 
not distinctly deny it. On the contrary, the precedents 
they appeal to uphold it. 

** And whereas the king’s progenitors made sundry sta- 
tutes for the consecration of the prerogatives of the imperial 
crown of the realm, and of the jurisdiction, spiritual and 
temporal, of the same.’’ Those statutes set upno spiritual 
jurisdiction inthe crown, on the contrary, they restricted the 
** regalty’’ to the ‘‘ temporalty.’’ And as we have just ob- 
served, even the present statute had not distinctly declared 
that the Crown had any spiritual jurisdiction. But it sought 
to introduce itindirectly by way of implication, in a compli- 
cated and involved preamble, such as might be read without 
its exact purport being caught by those who were required 
to assent tu it. But what is the ‘‘ mischief ’’ set up by this 
statute? That since the said good statutes, inconveniences 
have “‘arisen by reason of appeals sued out of the realm to 
the See of Rome, in causes testamentary, causes of matri- 
mony and divorces, right of tithes, oblations, and obven- 
tions.”” These are all the grounds of inconvenience alleged 
as an excuse for prohibiting appeals to Rome. Does any one 
believe that the framers of the act cared a straw about 
them, or that, with the exception of “causes of matrimony 
and divorce,” the king did? But can one doubt that he 
did care, and care deeply about the appeals to the Holy 
See in such causes? Queen Catherine had appealed to 
Rome. Henry was cited to appear there by proxy, and 
he had refused to do so. His tool, Cranmer, was ready 
to declare the message void. - He did so next year, and 
the Pope, of course, annulled the sentence. Hence the 
statute, ‘‘in restraint of appeals to Rome,” declaring 
that, “inconvenience had arisen by reason of appeals in 
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causes of matrimony and divorce.’’ Who can fail to see 
that the royal supremacy was set up in aid of royal lust? 

Five years had elapsed since the king, under the in- 
fluence of Anne Boleyn, had solicited the divorce, and 
for three years he had cohabited with her. She was now 
pregnant ; and, construed by these facts, how significant 
is the next sentence in the statute! ‘* The king’s high- 
ness, d&vc., considering the dangers, long delays and hurts, 
that, as well to His Holiness, d&c.,in the said causes 
of matrimony and divorce, &c., do daily ensue, &c., 
doth enact that all causes of matrimony, &c., whether 
they concern the king or others, shall be determined 
within his jurisdiction.” That is to say, by creatures of 
his own, like Cranmer, who, forthwith, under this act, 
pronounced the marriage with Catherine void, and was 
equally ready afterwards to declare the marriage with 
Anne Boleyn (which he himself celebrated,) to have been 
invalid. Surely the simple perusal of the statute, even 
without the light of these historical facts, is sufficient to 
show the monstrosity of the claim of the royal supremacy 
in ecclesiastical matters. It will be seen that it involved 
the absurdity and impiety of a man’s adjudicating in his 
own case, even in a case, as in this very instance, in 
which the sovereign was personally concerned, and his 
lust or rapacity created the controversy. In such cases 
it is manifest that a decision by creatures of his 
own, in his own courts, within his own jurisdiction, 
could scarcely be impartial. Of course this amounted 
practically to the establishment of the Royal Supremacy, 
which was forthwith formally asserted by the Crown, and 
assented to by a servile parliament. It was assented to 
on compulsion,—the denial of it was declared treason. It 
was not made a matter of religion at all. No religious 
reason is alleged in the series of statutes establishing it. 
The reasons assigned are merely reasons of policy or ex- 
pediency, such as have been referred to; the inconvenience 
or the expense of appeals to Rome, &c. It is most remark- 
able that there never was any definite declaration by the 
convocation or by parliament, that the Pope was not the 
Supreme Pastor of the Church. On the contrary, it is 
notorious that convocation was cajoled and coerced into 
the acknowledgment of the Royal Supremacy in England, 
on some sophistical suggestions of its consistency with the 
Pope’s being Supreme Pastor of the Universal Church. 
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The statutes of preemunire and of provisors had practically 
destroyed the exercise of the Papal Supremacy, except at 
the pleasure of the Crown. And the declaration of the 
Royal Supremacy was but the logical development and 
the formal assertion of their principle. It had been sup- 
posed, on some sophistical distinction between temporality 
and spirituality, that these statutes were consistent with 
the Papal Supremacy. The Crown now pushed them 
to their legitimate conclusion, and the result was, 
separation from the Church Catholic,—separation from 
its head. Then, indeed, too late the true nature of 
the evil principles which had been so long prevalent in 
England become manifest; it was clear that they led 
to schism. Some were found who protested unto 
death. But it was now too late. Tyranny was estab- 
lished. It was not (we repeat,) a matter of religion at all. 
The statutes passed did not profess that it was. The 
reasons stated were the old ones, that “ treasure went to 
Rome,’’ and that the “ regalty,”’ i.e. the royal will, was 
interfered with. ‘The king wanted to get rid of his wife at 
pleasure, and to put himself in the place of the Pope, the 
better to gratify his lust and his rapaeity. Hence the 
establishment of the Royal Supremacy, under terror of 
brute force, And that was at once the subversion of 
the Chureh and the destruction of liberty. It was simply 
the establishment of tyranny. 

How utterly inconsistent the statutes establishing the 
Royal Supremacy were, with the law of the Church, and the 
common law of the land, (which had been in harmony 
from the time ef Alfred till the time of Edward III.,) may 
be seen from some extracts out of the greatest text book 
of the English law, at the time these statutes passed, and 
from the judgments of the courts of law, in the very reign 
in which they passed. Bracton, who wrote in the reign 
of Henry III., and whose authority was revered in the 
time of Henry VIII., (as it is now,) had laid it down that 
the Pope was head of the spirituality of the realm.* And 





* Sicut Dominus Papa in spiritualibus super omnibus habet 
ordinariam jurisdictionem, etiam habet Rex in regno suo ordina- 
riam in temporalibus. Bracton, Lib. v. c. 15. fol. 412. 

Ad Papam et ad sacerdotium quidem pertinent ea que spiritu- 
lia sunt ; ad Regem vero et ad regnumea que temporalia sunt. Et 
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this stood admitted on the statute book by the statutes of 
provisors and of preemunire, and in the courts of law, only 
a year or two before the Royal Supremacy was asserted, 
the Pope’s rights as Sovereign Patron and Supreme 
Pastor of the Church were repeatedly admitted.* In the 
face of these authorities it is not surprising that parlia- 
ment for some time shrunk from a distinct assertion of 
the Royal Supremacy. 

The best commentary upon these statutes can be sup- 
plied in the language of Sir T. More himself, who thus 
conveys that which it has been the object of these pages to 
establish, that the separation of this country from the Holy 
See was the fruit of servility and the result of the fall of 
liberty. 


“ When I perceived that the king’s pleasure was to sift out from 
whence the Pope’s authority was derived, I confess I studied seven 
years to find out the truth thereof. But I could not read in any 
one Doctor’s writings approved by the Church, any one saying that 
avoucheth that a layman was, or ever could be head of the Church. 
And asthe city of London could not make a law against an act of 
parliament which bound the whole realm, neither could this realm 
make a particular law incompatible with the general law of Christ’s 





sicut Papa ordinarie potest in spiritualibus quoad ordines et digni- 
tates, ita potest Rex in temporalibus de hereditatibus dandis 
vel heredibus constituendis secundum consuetudinem regni sui. 
Bract. Lib. v. c. 19. fol. 418. 


* Thus, in 1522, Chief Justice Brudnell, laid it down arguendo, 
that a person might be in, by collation of the Pope, or by presen- 
tation of the king. Year Book, 13, Henry VIII., Easter Term, 2. 
In another case, In 1524, the Pope was spoken of arguendo, as ‘‘ our 
Holy Father the Pope,” to whom pertained things spiritual. Year 
Book 14, Henry VIII., Hilary Term, 4. So in the reign of Henry VIL, 
it was laid down that the common law had jurisdiction of things tem- 
poral, and the spiritual law of things spiritual, and that no 
adjudication by the spiritual courts, of things spiritual, could be an 
interference with the regalty. Per Frowike, Chief Justice, Year 
Book, 12, Henry VIL. Trinity Term, 2. So in the reign of Henry 
IV., it was laid down that the Pope made provisions to benefices 
as Sovereign Patron of Holy Church, Per Thirning, Justice, Year 
Book, 11, Henry IV., Mich. Term, 67. With all these judicial 
traditions, no wonder that parliament so long shrank from assert- 
ing the Royal Supremacy in matters spiritual. 
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Universal Catholic Church. Nay, that it was contrary to the unre- 
pealed statutes of the country, for by Magna Charta it was declar- 
ed, Ecclesia Anglicana libera sit, et habeat omnia jura integra et 
libertates suas illsas; ‘ let the English Church be free, and have all 
its rights entire, and its liberties untouched.’ In a word, it is con- 
trary to that sacred oath which the king’s highness, and every 
other Christian prince, has taken at his coronation.” 


This is the conclusion to which all our facts and argu- 
ments have tended; the conclusion to which seven years 
study, with a sincerity attested by martyrdom, led the 
illustrious writer of those eloquent lines. The establish- 
ment of the royal supremacy was simply the triumph of royal 
tyranny ; it was {in violation of the great charter which 
Englishmen regard with pride as the bulwark of their liber- 
ties; it was the fruit of the prostration of the peerage, the ser- 


vility of parliament, and the slavish subjection of the people; 
it was the result directly produced by the action of a 


servile judicature, and a subservient legislature, but of which 
the basis was laid by rendering the episcopate subservient 
to royalty. It had no connection with religion, The 
reasons assigned ine the statutes establishing the royal 
supremacy are simply pecuniary, or are based on selfish 
expediency. The measure was not even professedly 
based on the conviction of the nation. It was enforced 
through compulsion exercised by the crown. The English 
Church, and the English nation, were alike enslaved. 
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Ant. IL—A Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination. 
By J. B. Mozuezy, B. D., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
London: Murray, 1855. 


NDER the title of “The Augustinian Doctrine of 

) Predestination,’’ Mr. Mozley has published a Treatise 
which is devoted to the discussion of many very important 
and difficult questions in Christian Theology. His work 
professes to give a fair and an accurate account of the doc- 
trine of St. Augustine upon Original Sin, Free Will, Grace, 
and Predestination, and to point out the errors into which 
he believes that great Doctor to have fallen in the course 
of his long controversy with the Pelagians. From the 


mistakes committed by Augustine on the one hand, and by 
his Pelagian opponents on the other, this writer would 


derive some practical inferences, in his opinion, applicable 
and useful to the condition of existing parties in the church 
of England. He advocates moderation, and latitude of 
opinion, with respect to baptismal regeneration, and other 
doctrines now agitated in the communion to which he 
belongs ; and _he finds the necessity, and the justification, 
for this latitude of opinion, in the principles which he draws 
from the Pelagian Controversy ;—principles that, in our 
judgment, are identical with ordinary rationalistic opinions, 
although their present advocate may see no immediate 
occasion to stretch them to the usual rationalistic con- 


clusions. aor 
We have had no opportunity* of learning how far Mr. 





* This was written before we had read the article on Mr. Mozley’s 
work in a recent number of the Christian Remembrancer, which as 
the organ of Tractarianism, has stamped with its approbation Mr. 
Mozley’s theological and philosophical principles. The reviewer, it 
is evident, is inferior in ability, and in acquaintance with his sub- 
ject, to Mr. Mozley ; he possesses that sort of knowledge of the 
Fathers that we should expect to meet with in Dr. Cumming, and 
his article gives us the impression of having been rather hastily got 
up, with the help of a Petavius and a St. Augustine. Its writer 
adopts the Jansenistic and the other strange opinions propounded by 
Mr. Mozley, although we must do him the justice to say, that he 
recoils from a denial of the freedom of the will, and would escape 
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Mozley’s treatise has been received with approbation by 
that division of the Established Church with which his 
name is connected; but we feel sure that there must be 
some amongst them who are not as yet prepared to advocate 
the cause of indifferentism. And it is on their account 
principally, that we think it worth while to notice this new 
production of Oxford theology, which may deceive by its 
statements of doctrine, many whom it could not win over 
to its latitudinarian conclusions. Anglican writers have 
said so little that is positive about original sin and the 
doctrine of grace, that ordinary minds in that communion 
are left in these matters almost wholly to themselves, 
without any other chart or guide beyond a few obscure 
sentences in the thirty-nine articles. They are conse- 
quently exposed to every wind of vain doctrine ; and hence 
the danger to them of such a work as the one before us, 
which, written with care and ability, bearing marks too, of 
much patient thought and labour, discusses at great length 
the theology of Augustine, of St. Thomas, and of the School- 
men, and, consequently, must carry with it no small 


amount of plausibility to those who are imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the subjects on which it touches. Such 





from this position, if he only discovered the way. He tries hard to 
shew that the Jansenism, which he adopts without questioning, is 
not identical with Calvinism, but in this he is singularly lame and 
unsuccessful. He objects to the application of Mr. Mozley’s prin- 
ciple of latitude to the particular disputes about Baptism, which 
still continue to harass the establishment; but his defence of the 
author he is reviewing, from the charge of indifferentism, can mis- 
lead none but those who wish to be deceived. The truth is, that 
there have always been two parties in the Tractarian Movement, 
one, having a real intention to believe “the Fathers and the Primi- 
tive Church;’’ the other, using language to this effect, so long as it 
suited their purpose, although determined to avoid the consequen- 
ces which they foresaw must follow sooner or later from any sincere 
intention of the kind. Mr. Mozley belongs to this latter class. He 
is too able a man to have been long deceived by the Phraseology of 
Tractarianism ; and he has accordingly yielded to the circum- 
stances of the day, and shot far ahead of those with whom he has 
hitherto acted. Notwithstanding the unwillingness of the reviewer 
to admit the defection of so accomplished a writer, yet Mr. Mozley 
in reality no more belongs to the Tractarian Party, or at least to 
the more orthodox section of it, than Dr. Whateley to the High 


Church, 
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persons will not unnaturally be inclined to believe that one 
who has apparently studied St. Augustine with so much 
care, must likewise be master of his real meaning. And 
this impression will be strengthened by the confident (and 
despite Mr. Mozley’s disinclination to dogmatism), the 
dogmatic tone that pervades his pages. Opinions and 
doctrines are attributed to St. Augustine with so much 
assurance, that a person who gathered his knowledge of the 
doctrine of grace and predestination from no other source 
than the work before us, would certainly conclude, that 
with a very few exceptions, the statements it contains are 
not only the doctrines of St. Augustine, but those of almost 
all professing Christians. And yet there are few propo- 
sitions throughout its pages which have not already been 
coudemned by the Catholic Church. Mr. Mozley has 
made a study of St. Augustine, with the Augustinus of 
Jansen as his single commentary, adopting the interpreta- 
tions of that writer without examination, and without 
weighing the definitions of the Church which condemned 
them, or the arguments by which the ablest theologians in 
Europe have repeatedly confuted them. If he did not feel 
himself bound by the decisions of Rome, he ought to have 
stated the reasons for his dissent. As a man of learning, 
he should not have been satisfied with adopting Jansenism, 
without at the same time attempting to confute Catholi- 
cism, His pages ought to have contained, to some extent, 
a critical defence of the interpretations of Jansen, in answer 
to those who accuse that writer of corrupting St. Augus- 
tine’s doctrine; but as they fail in this, they lose, in a 
certain measure, the claim which they would otherwise 
have had, to a high rank as a learned work. 

~ Instead of following Mr. Mozley through each of the 
doctrines discussed in his treatise, we prefer to direct at- 
tention to those radical truths, without which no accurate 
acquaintance with the doctrine of Grace can be acquired. 
We shall, first of all, lay before our readers a statement of 
the doctrine of the Church respecting these primary truths 
and principles; this we shall contrast with the misrepre- 
sentations of Jansen adopted by Mr. Mozley ; we hope to 
show how completely he has misunderstood and misinter- 
preted the opinions of St. Augustine, and in doing so, 
we shall endeavour to remove the obstacles which may lie in 
the way of those who honestly desire to learn the real 
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teaching of revelation, with respect to Original Sin, Free 
Will, and the Grace of God. 

It is the teaching of the Catholic Church that the 
Paradisiacal Man was constituted* or created in sanctity 
and justice, and at the same time was endowed with the 
preternatural privileges of immunity from concupiscence, 
from ignorance, from death, and from pain, Almost all 
Christians agree that when Adam was placed in the 
Paradise of Pleasure, he was holy and just, the child and 
the friend of God, not subject to those internal tempta- 
tions that can have place only where there exists a want of 
harmony between the higher and the lower man, between 
reason and passion, and enriched with all such qualities 
as were fitted to enable him to pass his days in uninter- 
rupted happiness. But whereas, the Catholic Church 
maintains, that this condition of sanctity and justice, as 
well as the special immunites that accompanied, and were 
connected with it, were in every sense a free and unmerited 
gift, in no way due (debitum) to the exigencies of human 
nature considered ontologically, the Protestant and the 
Jansenist schools assert, that this primeval condition of 
sanctifying grace, with its attendant immunities, was the 
gift of God indeed, as creation itself was a gift, but was a 
gift so essential to the integrity of human nature, con- 
sidered in the strict sense of the term, as to consti- 
tute the natural, and not the supernatural condition of 
man.{ Itis here that the essential contrariety exists be- 
tween the theology of Protestantism and of the Catholic 
Church. Luther was the first to deny the distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural order, and his 
teaching has been adopted by the Protestant body, and its 





* It is well known that the Council of Trent (Sess. 5. Can..1.) 
used the word constitutus fuerat, instead of creatus, in order not to 
determine a question which was at that time agitated in the Cath- 
olic Schools, as to whether the gift of sanctity was bestowed on 
man in the instant of his creation, or after some interval. The 
question is now obsolete, since all agree that the supernatural and 
preternatural gifts were added at the moment of creation. Palla- 
vicini Storia. del. Con. di. Trent. 1. 7. c. 9. 


t Prop. 21. and 26. Baii damn. a8. Pio. V prop. 35, P. Quesnelli. 
damn. bull, Unigen, a Clemente XI. et. Prop. 16, Syn. Pisto.’, 
damn. a Pio. VI. 
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writers, almost without exception. Yet this distinction is 
not only recognized by the Fathers of the Church, incul- 
cated by the Schoolmen, ratified by decisions of the Holy 
See; it has its foundation in the very nature of things. 
We may be allowed to state in what this distinction con- 
sists, as it is one that lies at the root of the questions we 
are about to discuss. Of the many significations of the 
word nature (dios natura), two are frequently to be met 
with in the Scriptures and in the Fathers. According to 
the first of these gvos natura signifies that which belongs 
to anything from its nativity, generation, and origin, or 
which accompanies nativity, and is received along with 

nature itself. Thus St. Paul says, (Gal. 11. 15.) qyects pice 

"lovéain, we who are Jews by nature, i.e. by birth and 
origin ; and (Eph. ii. 3.) kat amev téxva Pvoe opyis, 
and were by nature children of wrath. i. e. by the 

circumstances and condition of our birth. It is in this 
sense that natura is generally employed by the early coun- 
cils against the Pelagians, by St. Augustine, and by most 
ancient writers. In the stricter and the metaphysical mean- 
ing of the term, ¢vas natura, is used for ovoca essentia, and, 
therefore, expresses that by which anything is constituted 
and distinguished, Thus Aristotle says, ¢éws waza obota 
Aeyerae and the early Fathers writing on the ‘Trinity 
frequently employ gas in this sense. St. Augustine also 
defines it in the same way.* ‘“ Nam et ipsa natura nihil est 
aliud quam id quod intelligitur in suo genere aliquid esse. 
Itaque ut nos jam novo nomine ab eo quod est esse, vocamus 
essentiam, quam plerumque substantiam etiam nominamus, 
ita veteres qui hec nomina non habebant, pro essentia et 
substantia naturam vocabant,’’ As then natura has this 
double signification, so also has natural. It has a meta- 
physical and a historical signification. According to the 
former it is whatever constitutes nature and essence, and 0 

necessity flows from this essence. According to the latter, 
it is the actual condition of a thing, as it exists, that which 
is received along with its origin and nativity ; in which 
sense original sin is the naturat condition of man after 
the fall, as original justice was his natural state before the 
fall. When nacural, however, is used in contradistinction to 
supernatural, it is to be understood in its strict metaphy- 





* De Mor. Manich. L. 2. c, 2. 
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sical sense. Hence, supernatural comes to be defined as 
that which exceeds the strength, the power, the essence, the 
exigence, of nature, and which is, consequently, in no way 
due to it. The Fathers not unfrequently express the dis- 
tinction between the natural and the supernatural by the 
words gas and xapis, no less than by i supernatural itself 
fr ézep dvow]: and their writings will be found to estab- 
ish the following conclusion: (a) that whatever is not due 
to, but is beyond and above the exigence of the essence of 
things is supernatural, and (b) that nature and grace are 
mutually and diametrically opposed to each other.* 

Between the natural and supernatural orders we find a 
medium, or a preternatural order, consisting of such pro- 
perties and things as are not necessary to the exigence 
of nature, and, therefore, cannot strictly be called natural, 
and yet, since they do not exceed the strength or the capa- 
bilities, of nature, do not come up to the strict notion of the 
supernatural, They are such things as adorn and perfect 
nature within its own limits, and yet cannot be claimed 
by it as essential either to its existence, or to the dis- 
charge of its natural operations. For example, freedom 
from pain and grief is, without doubt, a perfection and an 
ornament of nature. Yet, on the one hand, nature itself 
is capable of being rendered not subject to pain, and on 
the other, it cannot be maintained that nature is lost and 
destroyed, because in the present order of things it is ex- 
posed both to pain and grief. The perfection, then, which 
delivers and preserves nature from this subjection is pre- 
ternatural, a perfection rendering nature more grand and 
more noble than she is in herself, yet not carrying her 
altogether beyond the capabilities of her own order. 

The same may be said of the privilege of immunity from 
concupiscence, which is nothing more than the complete 
subjection of the appetites and the sensitive parts of our 
nature to the control and the dominion of reason, We 
perceive, at once, that there is nothing strictly super- 
natural in this subordination of the lower to the higher facul- 
ties of humanity; and although it be, in truth, a very beauti- 
ful perfection and ornament, it is one, the want of which, as 
experience proves, does not destroy nature, So also im- 





* Cyrill, Alex, L. 1. Com, in Iohn, c. 9. S, Joh: Damasc, De Fide 
Orthodox. L, 4, ¢. 13, : 
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munity from ignorance, and from death, (which latter St. 
Augustine calls posse non mori ;*) perfect and adorn the 
nature of man, in his intellectual and in his physical con- 
dition; they carry it up to a very glorious pre-eminence, 
but they neither exceed its essential limits, nor are they in 
any way necessary to its ontological integrity. 

It is in harmony with this distinction, which has so deep 
a foundation in reason, in Scripture, and in tradition, that 
the Catholic Church insists upon the wholly gratuitous 
character of those gifts of justice, sanctity, and the rest, 
which adorned our first parent, when he came forth from 
the hands of his Creator. And if we are to unravel the 
difficult questions of original sin, of grace, and of predes- 
tination, we must all along bear in mind, that the gratui- 
tous and unmerited (indebita) character of grace is not 
merely to be looked for in the reparation of man after 
the fall, but has its first starting point from the moment 
of creation, when Almighty God, by a free act of benevo- 
lence, superadded to the essential requirements of a pure 
human nature,—first, the strictly supernatural gift of justice 
and sanctity, and next, in connection with this gift, and 
dependent upon it, the preternatural perfections of immu- 
nity from concupiscence, ignorance, pain, and death. 

From this elevated and supernatural condition of sanc- 
tity Adam by transgression fell, and thus became the 
author of that Original Sin, of which Augustine writes, 
“hoc peccato nihil esse ad predicandum notius, nihil ad intel- 
ligendum secretius,’’| But it must be confessed, that how- 
ever obscure the nature of this sin may really be, this 
obscurity has been much exaggerated in consequence of 
those preconceived theories with which minds of a certain 
class undertake the study of sacred things. Much also of 





* The immunity from death enjoyed by our first parents in the 
state of innocence, consisted in this, that it was in their own 
power not to die, but to pass (when it seemed good to God) from a 
state of merit to a state of glory, without the intervention of death_— 
**Denique non ait (Apostolus) corpus quidem mortale propter pecca- 
tum, sed corpus mortuum propter peccatum ; illud quippe ante pecca- 
tum et mortale fuit secundum aliam et mortale secundum aliam 
causam dici poterat: i.e. mortale guia poterat mori, immortale quia 
polerat non mori.” Gen. ad Litteram. Lib. 6. c. 36, 


. ,f De Morib. Eccl. c, 22. 
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this obscurity is to be ascribed to inadequate notions of the 
nature and conditions of sin. That which wecall sin is some- 
times an act, and sometimes a state, a condition, or a habit. 
A man who murders his neighbour commits a certain act, 
which act is a mortal actual sin. By the fact of commit- 
ting this murder, and in the act of it, he loses the grace 
and the favour of God. He becomes God’s enemy, and a 
guilty creature in God’s sight, whose merit is eternal death. 
Thus, from committing an act of sin, he passes into a state 
or a condition of sin; which state or condition consists in 
the loss of God’s grace and favour, of which he has been 
deprived in consequence of his offence, or rather, of which 
he has, by his own act, deprived himself, And this state or 
habit must continue, until by repentance he has expiated 
his crime, and received back again the grace that he had 
forfeited. Supposing him to remain twenty or thirty years 
without repentance, he would be all that time without the 
grace of God, that is, he would be in a state of privation. 
He would be guilty, deserving of punishment, and, there- 
fore, deprived of those supernatural qualities which alone 
could render him acceptable to God. The action which 
produced this state was momentary and transient, the state 
or habit itself is permanent, and out of this state the man 
cannot rise, unless God give him back the grace he has 
lost. Apply this illustration to the transgression of Adam, 
and we have all that can really be known about original 
sin; all thatthe Fathers have taught, and that the Church 
has decreed. Adam, in Paradise, contrary to God’s com- 
mand, ate of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil. This wilful and deliberate act of disobedience 
was no sooner committed, than it was passed and gone. 
But Adam was not in the same condition after the act, as 
he was before. Before the act he was just and holy; after 
the transgression he was unjustand unholy. By the actual 
sin he forfeited the gift of sanctifying grace, the gift of 
justice and sanctity, and with it those perfections of his 
nature which we have called preternatural. With the loss of 
justice was inseparably associated the disorganization of the 
whole man. ‘The inferior appetites and powers were no 
longer subject to the higher part of his nature. His body 
was deprived of its primitive immunity from pain and death; 
and the whole Adam became deteriorated—in the language 
of the Church, totumgue Adam per illam prevaricationis 
offensam, secundum corpus et animam in deterius commutatum 


‘ 
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fuisse. Nor was the death which resulted from this first act 
of sin, the death only of his body. It was also ‘‘ sin which 
is the death of the soul,’’ peccatum quod mors est anime, 
Now, how alone can the soul die? Physically it is im- 
mortal. The only death, therefore, which can affect it, is 
a spiritual death, and this spiritual death is synonymous 
with the loss and deprivation of grace. ‘The grace of God 
is the life of the soul ; the removal of this grace is its death. 
And this was the state in which Adam found himself after 
he had eaten the prohibited fruit. His sin, therefore, was 
both an act and a habit; an act transient, passing away, 
soon done and gone: and a habit or state produced by this 
act; which habit was, in a word, mors anime, the death 
of the soul, the loss of grace. The physical life of the soul 
continued, its spiritual life was gone. No power but the 

ower of God could give him back this life: and had not the 

ivine mercy willed to exercise this power, in intuition of 
the merits of Christ, Adam, like every one else who com- 
mits a mortal sin, must have remained for ever in the im- 
potency of his prevarication, guilty in God’s sight, and 
deserving eternal punishment.* 


. But our first parents were not merely private persons; 





* The reviewer in the Christian Remembrancer makes an observa- 
tion with reference to the original justice of Adam, which illus- 
trates the kind of confusion that exists in the minds of writers of the 
Tractarian party about the doctrine of grace. He says (p. 136.) 
‘If he (Adam) be as utterly ruined by it (the fall) as is represented 
by the Predestinarian, nothing short of irresistible grace can recover 
him ; but if he have any portion of his original uprightness left, a grace 
which would assist and co-operate with it might be sufficient.” In 
Catholic theology “ original uprightness” means sanctifying grace, 
which Adam instantly and entirely lost by the fall, so that no 
“portion” of it could possibly be left in him. If, however, the re- 
viewer means “ by original uprightness” some natural moral qualities, 
he then enunciates a sentiment which, to say the least, is semi- 
pelagianism. According to the Catholic doctrine man requires a 
grace that will prepare and elevate his nature to a supernatural con- 
dition, as well as assist it when thus elevated. And this was as 
necessary to man in Paradise, as it is to man after the fall. The 
reviewer, as this passage shows, can see no medium between semi- 
pelagianism and Jansenism, and because he does not accept the 
former, he plunges into the latter. In this he mainly follows in Mr. 
Mozley’s steps. 
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they were the fountain and the source of human nature, and 
both in fact, and by the law and will of God, constituted 
human nature itself. Human nature, by the ordinance 
of God, was on its trial in them. If they obeyed, it was to 
-be confirmed in the superadded gifts of justice and the 
rest. Ifthey disobeyed, these gifts were to be taken away. 
Hence the sin of our first parents was (1) their own sin, 
and (2) the actual sin of human nature; and as the whole 
posterity of Adam are component parts of this human 
nature, are members of this common humanity, the sin 
of our first parents is the sin of their whole posterity, except 
a special grace preserve any individuals of the race from 
its guilt and contagion, as in the case of Christ and the 
Blessed Virgin. It must, however, be borne in mind, that 
although the sin of Adam, considered as an act, is the 
actual sin of all his posterity, regarded not as persons, but 
as parts and members of that humanity which was tried in 
Adam and failed; yet it is not this sin as an act, but as 
a habit, a state and a condition, which constitutes what is 
roperly called peccatum originale. ‘The act was transient, 

t was once perpetrated, and then passed away. It could not 
consequently be transmitted, except in as far as an habitual 
state of sin may be regarded as the continuation of actual. 
It was, therefore, the state and condition of sin, follow- 
ing upon the actual transgression, which being perma- 
nent, formed the normal condition of humanity, and was 
necessarily propagated by the propagation of human nature 
itself—except in those instances where the providence of 
God ordained it to be otherwise. As members of the 
human race we are born in that state or habit of sin, which 
was the immediate result of the fall of human nature in 
Adam, and this ‘is original sin. But we have already 
seen that this permanent habit of sin consists in the loss 
and privation of grace, the necessary consequence of actual 
transgression, with which loss is connected a negative 


aversion from God, such as accompanies every mortal 
offence ; hence it is this state of privation which really and 
properly constitutes original sin, as it appears in the chil- 
dren of Adam, before it has been removed by Baptism. 
This explanation of the nature of original sin will be 
found in harmony with the decisions of the Church ; which, 
whether they determine with the Councils of Milevis and 
Trent, that infants contract from Adam original sin, which 


is explated by the bath of regeneration, and that they are 
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baptised for the remission of sin, in order that what they 
derived from generation may be cleansed by regeneration * 
ideo in peccatorum remissionem veraciter baptizantur ut in ets 
regeneratione mundetur quod generatione traxerunt ——: or 
with the Synod of Orange and the same Council of Trent,{ 
that original sin is peccatum quod mors est anime, indicate 
in very clear terms, although they do not actually define, 
that the sin which we inherit from Adam consists in the 
loss and the privation of justice and sanctity. And it is 
worth our while to remark with respect to these 
decrees, that if any one will take the trouble to compare 
the Canons of the Council of Trent upon original sin with 
those of the Synods of Milevis and Orange, with the 
Epistle of Pope Celestine II. and with other documents of 
the same early date, he will find that the Fathers at Trent 
adhered with so much precision and caution to the deci- 
sions of the earlier councils, as very often to reproduce and 
re-affirm those decisions in the exact words of the synod 
which originally enacted them. So unbroken, so complete, 
and so perfect, is the unity of doctrine in the Catholic 
Church. 

It would carry us too far if we were to enter at length 
into the many questions and controversies to which this 
doctrine has given rise. We must, therefore, limit our- 
selves to a repudiation of those absurd consequences which 
are sometimes sought to be charged upon the dogma of 
original sin, but which really apply only to the false ex- 
positions of Protestants and Jansenists, It is a common 
objection, especially with the Socinians, that the doctrine 
of original sin, if true, would convict God of dealing un- 
justly with His creatures; inasmuch as it makes Him 
punish men for a sin which is not their own, and for the 
commission of which they ought not to be held responsible. 
But without presuming to fathom the mysteries of the Faith, 
We must repudiate any interpretation of original sin, which 
would charge God with being arbitrary and unjust. What 
He took away from man was a free (indebitum) gift. It 
was not essential to the natural discharge of his rational 
or corporal functions. It was a gratuitous elevation to a 
glorious supernatural order, as far beyond the,exigence, as 





* Conc. Milev. c. 2. et Conc. Trident. Sess, 5. : 
t Con. Araus. Can. 2, et Con. Trid, Sess. 5, 
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it was beyond the merit, of a created being. What was in 
itself, so wholly aud so completely a gift, could surely, 
without injustice, be bestowed upon such conditions as the 
Divine giver might think fit to impose. His will and His 
law determined that the permanence to the human race of 
this superadded and supernatural condition, should depend 
upon the obedience of our first parents, who were the foun- 
tain of humanity, and in fact, at the time constituted the 
whole human race. When they, therefore, fell, the human 
race fell; and Almighty God withdrew, in consequence, 


that to which human nature could at no time have put for- 
ward any claims. He took away grace, but He left nature ; 
nature wounded indeed, and hurt by its fall, if we look at 
it from the height of its previouselevation; but still that same 
nature with all its essential properties, powers, and faculties, 
such as it possessed when first called out of nothing. In 
fact, many of the supposed difficulties affecting this. doc- 
trine would vanish— or at least be diminished—if we bore in 
mind that original sin is peccatum nature, not peccatum 
persone. It isas being partakers of a common human 
nature, that we are contaminated by it. Asasin of nature 
it is voluntary, (and without being voluntary it could not 
be sin) not in us as persons, but as partsof that human nature 
which was on its trial in Adam, and which sinned volun- 
tarily in its source and fountain.* And as a sin of nature, 
its punishment (as regards the posterity of Adam) is the 
degradation, and the fall of that nature; its exclusion from 
that supernatural condition and supernatural happiness, 
which God had originally and gratuitously prepared for it ; 
not that punishment which is the just reward of a mortal 
sin committed by an act of the personal will. 

But if the true doctrine of original sin in no way expose 
Almighty God to be charged with dealing unjustly with 
His creatures, it, on the other hand, fully bears out that 
strong language in which the effects of the fall are usually 
described. Regarding man, in that elevated and super- 
natural state in which the goodness of God had created him, 
it is strictly true that he is corrupted, stained, degraded, 
and lying under the wrath of God. As God created him, 
he was adorned with the gift of sanctifying grace, a gift in 
itself strictly and wholly supernatural. He enjoyed, in 





* See St. Thomas. 1, 2. q. 81. ar. 1. 
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addition, those preternatural perfections of his natural con- 
dition, which have been noticed before. Human nature 
thus perfected and enriched, wanted nothing to render it 
worthy of being the companion of angels, and of dwelling 
in the presence of God. When, then, Adam fell from this 
glorious elevation by his voluntary sin, and in his fall lost 
those preternatural and supernatural gifts, which had 
formed his greatness and his glory, he became, in a true 
sense, a ruined and a corrupted creature, although he re- 


tained in its essence all that constituted his physical 


human nature. Like the son of some distinguished 
monarch, who by his crimes and vices has forfeited all the 
advantages of his noble birth and position; and in exile 
from his father’s house, is compelled to pass his days in the 
lowest social degradation.* : 

Mr. Mozley commences his statement of the doctrine of 
original sin, by informing us that “‘ the language in which 
the primitive Church expresses this doctrine distinctly 
asserts two things. The early Fathers in the first place 
clearly held, that the sin of Adam did not stop with itself’; 
they speak of the race, and not of the individual only, with 
reference to it, and the universal terms of ‘man,’ ‘man- 
kind,’ ‘the soul,’ leave no doubt as to their belief that 
human nature was in some way or other affected by that 
sin. Secongly, when we examine what this universal con- 
sequence was, we find that it is called captivity, corruption 
and death. ‘These are metaphorical expressions indeed, 
and convey no precise and accurate meaning; but they 
plainly signify something more than a privation of higher 
good, and something more than a mere tendency to posi- 
tive evil. This tendency existed before the fall, and no 
mere increase of it could have brought it up to the natural 
meaning of these terms ; which must therefore be taken to 
signify positive moral evil, and to indicate as the doctrine 
of the early Fathers, the positive sinfulness of the whole 





* Qui bullis pontificiis inherentes censent sanctitatem, ac justitiam 
esse beneficium indebitum nature humanw, quemadmodum, et 
immunitatem a concupiscentia, a morte, aliisque malis corporis, tam 
facile capient Adamum prevaricatione sua perdidisse sibi et nobis 
hee beneficia, quam facile intelligunt caput familie delicto lesz 
majestatis sibi et posteris suis perdere dignitates, redditus, feuda ex 
_— liberalitate possessa.—Faure in Ench. Augus, not. ad Cap. 
2 
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human race in consequence of the sin of Adam, that is to 
say, the doctrine of original sin.”’ (p. 108.) Further on he 
tells us that “‘ the original righteousness of man is univer- 
sally described in ancient writers as partly natural and 
partly supernatural;’’ and after explaining the sense in 
which he believed the early Fathers to have regarded 
original justice as a natural quality, he adds, as the dis- 
tinction between their teaching and the doctrine of Augus- 
tine, that they considered the fall to have deprived Adam 
of these supernatural gifts, but to have ‘‘ left him a fun- 
damentally sound nature, while Augustine maintained, 
together with the loss of these supernatural gifts, an entire 
corruption of his nature as the consequence of the fall.’’ 
He proceeds to adduce several reasons to account for “* the 
milder interpretation of original sin in the early Church,” 
and amongst others mentions the great prominence then 
given to the doctrine of the Logos, i.e., to the contempla- 
tion of our Lord as the wisdom or reason of the Father, 
** the result of which was, without any intention on the part 
of the early Fathers, some loss of pre-eminence to our 
Lord’s office of victim and expiator. The doctrine of the 
Logos divided a theological attention, which was after- 
wards given more wholly to the doctrine of the atonement. 
And this position of the atonement would naturally affect 
the position of the doctrine of original sin.” (% 113.) We 
must be allowed, in passing, to confess our inability to follow 
Mr. Mozley in this reasoning, since it is the teaching of the 
Catholic Church that the atonement is the satisfaction of 
**the Word made man,”’ deriving its infinite value from the 
dignity of the Divine Person who offered it; so that we 
cannot see how the contemplation of the Divinity of Christ 
can ever have had any other effect than that of deepening 
the apprehension of the doctrine of His satisfaction. “* But,” 
adds Mr. Mozley, ‘‘ whatever were the reasons, an earlier 
school represented man’s nature as continuing fundamen- 
tally sound after the fall, and laid down as the consequence 
of that event, a state of defect and loss of perfection as dis- 
tinguished from a state of positive corruption. Man was 
deprived of zmpulses which elevated his moral nature ; but 
still that moral nature remained entire and able to produce 
fruits pleasing in their measure to God ;” (p. 114.) man 
still continuing free, and original sin entailing upon him 
nothing more than a state of defect, and earrying with it 
as its punishment exclusion from that state of blessedness 
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for which the life in paradise was a preparation. Such, 
according to Mr. Mozley, was the doctrine of the Primi- 
tive Church on this question, while ‘‘ language did not as 
yet advance out of the metaphorical stage, and apostacy, 
captivity, death, in a word, the corruption of human nature, 
was all that was yet asserted. But language could not 
ultimately rest in a stage, in which, however strong and 
significant, it did not state what definite thing had happen- 
ed to human nature in consequence of the fall, and just 
stopped short of expressing what, wpon a real examination, 
it meant.’’ (p. 123.) That is, the early Fathers, when they 
called our nature a corrupt one, did not determine whether 
they meant by this expression, a nature which had lost its 
free will, or one that still retained it. ‘‘ This was the legiti- 
mate advance, (which is the word that Mr. Mozley uses in 
preference to development), which was wanted to complete 
the expression of the doctrine, and it was reserved for St. 
Augustine to give it. Accordingly he explained the cor- 
ruption of human nature to mean the loss of free will, and 
this statement was the fundamental barrier which divided 
the latter from the earlier scheme, and rationale of origi- 
nal sin. The will, according to the earlier school, was not 
substantially affected by the fall. . . But in Augustine’s 
scheme the will itself was disabled at the fall, and not only | 
certain impulses to it withdrawn, its power of choice was 
gone, and man was unable not only to rise above a defec- 
tive goodness, but to avoid positive sin. He was thence- 
forth, prior to the operation of grace, in a state of necessity 
on the side of evil, a slave to the devil and to his own in- 
ordinate lusts.’’ (p. 126.) This difference as to the effect of 
original sin produced a corresponding difference as to the 
estimate of the punishment that was due to it; St. Augus- 
tine holding, in contradiction to the earlier Fathers, that 
its proper punishment is the fire of hell.* And although 





* St. Augustine was probably induced to adopt this opinion in con- 
sequence of his controversy with the Pelagians. But it does not affect 
his doctrine of original sin, both because his opinion as to its 
punishment varied at different times, and because he held that un- 
baptised infants, if condemned to the flames of hell, were punished 
with the mildest punishment of the kind. The other opinion, viz., 
that infants dying without baptism suffer a negative damnation merely, 
i.e. exclusion from the Beatific Vision, has always been more general 
in the Church. Hanc Hypothesim (viz. infantes sola obstrictos 
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Mr. Mozley is of opinion that there was no authority for 
asserting that infants and others dying in original sin 
would necessarily be so punished, “‘ for the fact implies 
that no forgiveness by any other means has been obtained, 
and nobody can know whether God may not choose to em- 
ploy other means to this end than those of which He has 
informed us ;’’ yet so far as St. Augustine left all who lay 
under the guilt of original sin, under desert of eternal pun- 
ishment in the fire of hell, ‘‘ he no more than drew out the 
true scriptural and Catholic doctrine.” (p. 131.) ‘‘ From 
the Augustinian statement relating to original sin two infer- 
encesremain to bedrawn. First, the doctrine of original sin 
itself was a sufficient premiss for a doctrine of predestination. 
But secondly, the actual punishment, (which according to 
Augustine, men not only deserve but undergo,) is itself an 
instance of predestination. It evidently does not depend 
on a man’s conduct, in what part of the world he is born, 
whether in a Christian part or a heathen; or in what state 
as an infant he dies, whether with baptism or without it. 
These are arrangements of God’s providence entirely. If 
such arrangements, then, involve eternal punishment, the 
Divine Will consigns to that punishment, antecedently to 
all action, which is the doctrine of predestination. <A true 
predestination, then, is seen in full operation in his the- 
ology, before we come to the specific doctrine ; and we have 
substantiaily at an earlier stage all that can be maintained 
at a later.’’ (p. 133.) 

In this elaborate account of the doctrine of original sin, 
a Catholic can detect many false and inaccurate state- 
ments, from which a more exact acquaintance with Chris- 
tian doctrine might have saved its able writer. He 
acknowledges with candour that the early Fathers 
characterized original sin as “‘apostacy, captivity, cor- 





originis culpa non alia damnatione quam negativa mulctari,) unice 
probavit ac probat orientalis Ecclesia; hance non pauci ex Latinis 
patribus unice sequuti sunt; huic schola a seeculo 12 ac deinceps 
unice suffragata est: hanc Innocentius III. disertis verbis confirmavit: 
hanc F'lorentina Synodus non obscure pretulisse videtur: hec mentes 
animosque fidelium unice occupavit, atque hanc dogmatum anualogia, 
doctrinarumque concertus unice persuadet.—Passaglia De Voluntate 
Dei. p. 630. A work of great erudition, and filled with very beauti- 
ful aud unctuous extracts from the Fathers, on the willof God to 
save all men. 
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ruption, and death:” that they considered the conse- 
quences of Adam’s transgression to be the privation of 
original justice in all his descendants, but that, notwith- 
standing the fall, mankind still continued in the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of the faculty of free will; that 
79 abbaipérov sis dvOpwrivys Wuxis, 7 Tpoatpeots EdevOepa was the 
— of man after the prevarication, no less than before. 
f these admissions be properly understood, they involve a 
concession which we might expect, would have some weight 
with Protestant minds, since they evidently imply that 
there is no variance between the teaching of the Catholic 
Church in the present day and those ancient Fathers, on 
these important heads of doctrine. The Canons of the 
Council of Trent do not, in substance, go beyond the 
opinions conceded by Mr. Mozley to have been held and 
taught by the primitive Fathers; and this of itself 
affords a very strong presumption, even upon Protestant 
principles, against his interpretation of the sentiments of 
Augustine. For if the earliest writers of the Uhristian 
Church maintained a doctrine of original sin, which is 
in perfect harmony with the doctrine of the Church in 
later times, it is not very probable, either (a) that the same 
Church should have changed its doctrines for one brief 
epoch in its existence, returning a second time to that 
which it had professed at the beginning; or (b) that had 
Augustine really attempted to make an innovation in 
its dogma—an innovation too of so remarkable a charac- 
ter—it would have tolerated his teaching. Looking at 
the matter merely from a human point of view, such 
changes are in the highest degree improbable; but in a 
body constituted as the Catholic Church is, they are sim- 
ply impossible. 

But Mr. Mozley’s statement of the doctrine of the 
Greek Fathers cannot be received without some modifi- 
cation and correction. It is untrue to say that the pri- 
mitive Fathers held the effects of the fall to have been 
“the privation of higher good, leaving a nature entire 
and able to produce fruits pleasing in their measure to 
God,’’ unless the sense in which the author employs these 
expressions be very clearly and accurately defined. That 
which constitutes original sin is the total privation of 
sanctifying grace, together with the preternatural gifts 
that were connected with it; and it therefore cannot be 
termed the mere privation of higher good, as if some lower 
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degree of goodness in the same order and of the same 
kind as sanctifying grace, continued in mankind after 
the fall. This is not the doctrine of the Fathers, other- 
wise they would not have called original sin, vitium et 
corruptio nature. Nor is it their doctrine that the moral 
nature of fallen man, anterior to the operation of grace, is 
able “ to produce fruits pleasing in their measure to God.”’ 
The moral nature of man since the fall, unassisted by the 
grace of God, can perform certain good works within the 
order of nature—works of honesty, uprightness, and 
benevolence, which, however, cannot merit either grace 
or glory,—but the phrase “ pleasing to God,” is a Scrip- 
tural expression, which, as it is ordinarily used, is applied 
to works of grace, and not to actions of purely natural 
morality. The Greek Fathers never maintained that man 
could do works “‘ pleasing to God’’ without supernatural 
grace ; on the contrary, they are as earnest as St. Augus- 
tine himself in repudiating such a doctrine; so much so, 
that when they speak of good works, they usually and 
ordinarily mean, not such works as can be done by the 
unassisted natural powers of man, but only those which 
are the result of the grace of God and our own cooperation. 
So common is this use of the expression, not only with the 
Greek Fathers, but with Augustine and the Latins, that 
it has afforded a handle to the Jansenists for one of their 
gravest errors.* 
Again: Mr. Mozley tells us that “ the original righteous- 
ness of man is universally ‘described by ancient writers as 
partly natural, partly supernatural. It was natural in this 
respect, that it proceeded from the exercise of a natural free 
will and power of choice. It was supernatural in this 
respect, that certain supernatural gifts in addition to free 
will were required for it. These gifts could not produce 
righteousness unless the natural will first consented to use 





* The Jansenists taught that all the works of unbelievers were sins, 
and supported their doctrine by appealing to Augustine; but we 
have the most abundant evidence to prove that although St. Augus- 
tine usually employs the phrase “bonum opus” to express a work 
done by grace, and meritorious in God’s sight, he nevertheless does 
not hold that the moral actions of the heathen were sins in the pro- 
per sense of the term. See avery able note on this subject, in 
Enchiridion S. Aug. cum notis PP. Faure et Passaglia, Neapoli, 
1847. 
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them; nor could this will, however sound, without the 
inspiring assistance of these gifts; and grace was necessary 
for the righteousness of man upright, as well as of man 
fallen.”’ (p. 109.) 

We could hardly select from the work before us a pas- 
sage which contains a greater confusion of idea about the 
fundamental notion of the supernatural order than is to 
be found in these lines. Nothing is more true than that 
the ancient Fathers, the ancient Councils, and St. Augus- 
tine, speak of the integrity of the first man as his natural 
condition ; but then, they employ the term natural to 
signify coincident with nativity and origin, and in no other 
sense. ‘They discourse of the historical man, as he was 
de facto, constituted by God, with these superadded 
gifts of grace and the rest—and of this man, thus created 
and adorned, they say, that a state of justice and of integ- 
rity was his natural condition—the state in which, according 
to the belief of those Fathers, he was created. But we may 
challenge Mr. Mozley to produce a single Catholic writer, 
either ancient or modern, who maintains original justice 
to be natural, because it proceeds from the exercise of a 
natural free will and power of choice. This would be to 
confound the two orders—the natural and the superna- 
tural— which were distinctly recognized in the Church at 
all times, and to defraud original justice (sanctifving 
grace,) of its supernatural character; since a thing which 
arises from a natural free will, as its fountain and source, 
can in no way be entitled to the dignity of the super- 
natural, If any ancient writer be found to call original 
justice natural, on the ground that it proceeds from a 
natural will, that writer must not be ranked amongst the 
Catholic Fathers. He belongs either to those who denied 
the supernatural character of grace altogether, or else to 
the semi-pelagians, who held that the initiwm jidei et salu- 
tis sprung from our natural unassisted powers. 

But as our limits will not permit us to delay longer upon 
this branch of the subject, we must proceed to vindicate 
St. Augustine from the charge of denying the liberty of 
the Will, Mr. Mozley, adopting in the fullest manner 
the Jansenist interpretations of Augustine, maintains at 
great length two assertions with respect to the doctrine of 
Free Will; the first being, that, according to Augustine, 
original sin consists in the loss and extinction of free will ; 
and the second, that the human will under the operation 
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of grace, in the present state of reparation, is determined 
to good from without, and is consequently only free in the 
sense that man acts voluntarily and without compulsion, 
although all the while under an inevitable necessity. In 
other words, the only freedom of the will which is possi- 
ble under the Christian dispensation, is that which is 
called by the Schoolmen, Libertas a coactione, freedom 
from compulsion, and not Libertas a necessitate, freedom 
from the necessity of acting in one predetermined way. 
Against both these propositions, which are heretical, and 
have been condemned as such—the first by the Council of 
Trent,—the other by Gregory XIII., Innocent X., Alex- 
ander VII., and Clement XI.,—we shall direct the follow- 
ing remarks. 

It will be necessary, in the first instance, to state in 
what, according to the theology of the Catholic Church, 
the liberty of the will consists. It is usually defined to be 
that faculty of the soul by which a man, when given the 
occasion and all things requisite for action, can act or 
not act, can choose to do this thing, or to do its opposite. 
To a free action certain conditions are requisite, which 
may be collected under the following heads: (a) There 
must be two or more terms upon.which the choice can fall, 
and which, therefore, constitute the object of choice ; (b) 
these terms, or this object, must be represented to the mind, 
and the mind must form some judgment concerning them: 
(c) again, there must be the opportunity (either internal or 
external,) for action, for exercising this power of choice ; 
(d) the act itself must be spontaneous, or voluntary, i. e. done 
with the consent of the will, and not from either violence 
or compulsion; and (e) lastly, the will itself must be 
Domina sui, able to act or not to act, and under no exter- 
nal or internal necessity. 

Bearing then, in mind, these conditions of free action, 
we can the more easily determine in what particulars the 
rational being, man, is free, and how far he acts under a 
necessity. We have said, that in order to exercise the 
power of choice, free will must have an object, and that 
object must be one of two or more terms upon which the 
choice can fall. Now, the object of the will considered in 
the abstract is good, taken generally and universally, 
(bonum universale,) or that which the intellect apprehends 
to be good, and regards as such, even although it be not 
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so in reality.* The will, as St. Thomas teaches, is a cer- 
tain rational appetite, and there is no appetite whose 
object is not this abstract and universal good. The reason 
is, because an appetite is a certain inclination or propen- 
sion towards a thing, and every such inclination is towards 
its like. But in as far as anything is a substance and 
ens, it is good, (quoddam bonum,) and therefore every 
inclination, appetite, and natural desire, is towards good. 
This good, (bonum) however, may be regarded under two 
aspects. Kither it is in the highest degree, under every 
consideration, and in all respects good, or in some points 
it deflects and recedes from the highest form of goodness, 
and in proportion as it thus recedes, it becomes a partial 
and particular good. Now, that which is in the highest 
degree, and under every consideration, good, or that which 
the understanding considers to be such, is a thing by itself. 
It stands alone. It is supreme above every other good. 
It admits no other terms of comparison, for there cannot 
be two summa bona, co-ordinate and co-equal. With 
regard, therefore, to this order of good, the human will has 
no power of choice, because there are not two terms upon 
one of which the choice might fall. Man is, therefore, 
under a necessity with respect to this universal good. If 
he will at all, he must will this bonum universale ; that is 
to say, he is under a necessity to seek his own happiness, 
or that which acting either upon dictates of right reason, 
or from the impulse of passion, and the error of the intellect, 
he considers to besuch, Almighty God, the Creator of the 
will, has set it in motion in this general way, and given’ it 
a direction towards the pursuit of its own happiness, or of 
universal good, from which it cannot diverge ; and it would 
be incapable of eliciting any act of will, if God had not 
given to it this universal motion. Hence there are two 
ways in which St. Thomas teaches us, that Almighty God 
is the cause of the human will. The first is, because He is 
its Creator, and in creating it He set it in motion towards 
its object—good regarded under this universal and general 
aspect. ‘The second is, because God is the Summum 
Bonum, the true happiness and the true beatitude of His 





* Ad hoc igitur quod voluntas in aliquid tendat, non requiritur 
quod sit bonum in rei veritate, sed quod apprehendatur in ratione 
boni, Thom. 1, 2, q.8. Cor. 
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creatures; and as man is necessitated to pursue and seek 
after his own happiness and rest, he is, therefore, necessi- 
tated to seek after God, the universal good. Thus God is 
the cause of the will, inasmuch as He creates it, and inas- 
much as He draws it and attracts it to Himself, or to that 
which man either ignorantly or wickedly puts in the place 
of God, and in which he supposes his real beatitude to 
consist.* 

But in addition to this universal good, there is, as we 
have said, another class of good, deflecting more or less 
from that which is the Summum Bonum, and which is 
therefore, only partial and particular in its kind. And since 
this class admits of great variety, it presents to the will differ- 
ent objects or terms upon which its choice can fall, and thus 
opens a way to its freedom of indifference. Although 
necessitated to the universal, the human will is in no way 
determined to any particular good. Here it is mistress of 
itself. Here it enjoys the most absolute power of choice. 
It can will this or that. It can act or not act. It can 
choose or reject according to its own motion. This is that 
liberty which the schoolmen have termed libertas ewercitii or 
libertasa necessitate seu indifferentie, and it is in this power of 
taking different and opposite sides, that the freedom of the 
will really resides. That other species of so called liberty, 
which is designated libertas a coactione seu executionis, can 
in no true sense constitute the freedom of the will. It 
amounts to no more than this—that aman spontaneously, 
and without external compulsion, does that which he can- 
not avoid to do. A criminal guarded by armed soldiers, 
eaters “‘ of his own accord”’ the prison to which the law has 
consigned him; he does so voluntarily, but not freely ; 
voluntarily, i.e., without being forced to do so, because he 
knows that resistance would be useless; not feely, because 
he has had no option of acting otherwise. Yet this is the 
only amount of liberty which is conceded to mankind by 





* Est autem vitium primum anime rationalis voluntas ea faciendi, 
que vetat summa et intima veritas. Ita homo de paradiso in hoc 


seculum expulsus est, id est ab seternis ad temporalia...... non ergo 
a bono substantiali ad malum substantiale, quia nulla substantia 
malum est: sed a bono eterno ad bonum temporale...... a bono 


summo ad bonuminfimum. st igitur quoddam bonum quod si diligit 
anima rationalis peccat, quia infra illam ordinatum est. Aug. De Vera. 
Relig. Cap. 20. 
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Luther, Jansen, and the Protestant philosophers like Locke 
and Leibnitz. And it was from such masters as these 
that the author before us has imbibed the principles which 
he endeavours to support with the authority of Augustine. 
_ Inone important particular, Free-will, as it exists in the 
human race in their present state of pr obation, differs from 
the same faculty, as it is enjoyed by the blest and by the 
angels. So long as man is on his trial in this present 
world, he has full liberty within himself to choose what is 

good or evil, what is honest or dishonest, what is filthy or 
<a ; but as soon as he passes into another state of exis- 
tence, he no longer possesses this kind of election. ‘The 
angels and the blest cannot sin, and are incapable of choos- 
ing what is evil. They actually see and enjoy Him who is 
the Summum Bonum, the real happiness of His creatures, 
and it is no longer possible for them to mistake anything 
else forHim. Yet although they have reached the end for 
which they were created, and are, therefore, confirmed in 
good and incapable of committing sin, they nevertheless 
possess the highest perfection of liberty. (Libertas indiffe- 
rentize.) Between dona which are finite in their kind, they 
can choose which they please, with the utmost freedom of 
choice ; only whatever they choose must necessarily be holy 
and good. They have a wide range of choice amid the 
innumerable objects presented to them by the Divine 
wisdom and goodness that encompasses them, but the 
alternative of sin and evil can never come before them. 
And this constitutes the most perfect condition of free will. 
For the power of choosing between good and evil (called in 
the schools the liberty of contrariety) is requisite, indeed, 
for our moral probation here on earth, but is, in reality, 
a defect or imperfection of the human_will, and. conse- 
quently had no existence in Christ. It results, in part, 
from the weakness and the imbecility of the natural faculty, 
and in part, from the liability of the reason to err in its 
judgments ; in consequence of which men are induced to 
believe that what is vile and wicked is really desirable to 
their happiness, and to make their choice accordingly. 


But the angels and the blest cannot be misled either by a 
fallacious judgment of the intellect, or by the impulses of 
corrupt passions ; hence it is that they cannot choose that 
which is evil. Their liberty is, consequently, deli- 
vered from the inherent imperfection which attaches 
itself to our own freedom of the will, so long as 
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we are probationers on earth, The liberty of the angels, 
and of the blest, is not endangered by any error of 


the reason, by any phantasy of the imagination, or by any 
weakness in itself. Hence, liberated from the « anger, or 
the possibility of inclining to evil, or of committing sin, it 
enjoys the highest powers of freedom. And what i is thus 


true with respect to the angels and the saints, is true in a 


still more eminent degree with respect to the ineffable 
liberty of Almighty God Himself. 

It will hardly be credited that Mr. Mozley, who has. 
favoured us with such learned disquisitions upon the opin- 


ions of St, Augustine, appears throughout the work betore 


us, to be wholly unconscious that the doctrine we have now 


stated with respect to the liberty of those who are beyond 
the possibility of sin, is not only contained in St. Augustine 
and in St Thomas, in the plainest language, but is abso- 
lutely essential to protect religion from the worst dogmas 


of fatalism, We have aright to expect that a writer who 


comes before the world with so much pretension, and who 
sits in judgment upon Augustine and the Catholic Church, 
with so great an air of individual superiority, would have 
taken pains to have avoided the inaccuracies of the follow- 


ing statements, “ The doctrine of an eternal state of re. 
ard and punishment which al) Christians admit, asserts 


the transference of human wills into a state of necessity, 
both for evil and good, by an act of Almighty power. . . 

The power of choice being according to the doctrine of free 
will retained by man so long as he remains in this world, 


its determination on his departure to another is caused not 


by an act of its own, but by a divine act of judgment or of 
reward, as it may be.” Again, ‘‘ The highest and the 
perfect state of the will is a state of necessity, and the 
power of choice, so far from being essential ,to a true and 


genuine will, is its weakness and defect.” ... “ The 
actions, again, which the good wil) perform in a future 


state of necessity will not be the less good on that account, 
and because they do not proceed from a_ power of choice. 
it is true that in one sense a good act which proceeds from 


the exercise of a power of choice is more meritorious than 
one which proceeds froma will acting necessarily right, If 


we measure the merit of an action by the degree in which it 
is in advance of the general condition of the agent, then 


undoubtedly a will determined necessarily to good has no 
merit, because it is simply on a level with, and not at all 
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in advance of such a will, On the other hand, an action 
which proceeds from a will which has to exert a power of 


choice in order to compass it, has merit, because it is in 


advance of such a will, inasmuch as the certainty of an 
action 1s an advance upon the mere power of doing it.’’ 


(pp. 73, 74.) ; 
In these statements we find Mr. Mozley, first falling 
into a confusion between the power of choice in general, 


and ‘‘ the power of choosing between good and evil ;’? and 
it is evident that his mind has_ grasped no higher concep- 
tion of free will than is implied in this ability of inclining 


either to good or bad, And yet so distinguished a writer, 


engaged upon questions of such grave moment, ought to 


’ ae F) 
have remembered that “‘ the power of choice’ cen be exer- 
cised about other alternations than virtue and vice, good 
and evil. It can be exercised about all that particular 


00d, which is distinct from the bonwm universale, to which: 


the wills of the blest are determined, and about the nature 


of which their intellects cannot err. If it were not so. 
Almighty God would not be free in those works which are 
external to Himself, and the creation, the conservation, 
and the redemption, of mankind would be works of neces- 


sity, and not free acts of Divine benevolence, Nor would 
our Saviour have been free in a}) those sufferings by which 


He satisfied for our sins, since it was impossible for His 
holy will to have inclined to evil. Mr. Mozley must, there- 
fore, take his choice between two alternatives ; either he is 
bound to maintain that Almighty God in all His works 


ad extra, acts by an inevitable and uncontrollable necessity, 


because He has no power to choose evil, and thus we are 
launched into fatalism, if not into pantheism itself; or else 
he must acknowledge, that the power of choice can mean 
something better than the power of choosing between good 


and evil, and that instead of being, (as he asserts), “ a weak- 
ness and defect,” it is the inherent property and periection of 


thewill. It existsin the Divine will, in the highest sublimity 
of perfection. It exists in the human will here upon earth 
in its defect and imbecility, because that will can incline to 


evil and elect it, It exists, delivered from this condition of 
weakness, in the holy angels and saints, who although they 


ean no longer vacillate between bad and good, and have no 
power to choose evil, yet are no more under a necessity 
with respect to their holy deeds, than God is under a neces- 
sity with regard to His operations external to His own 
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nature, or that Christ was under a necessity in His sacred 
life and passion upon earth. 

But Mr. Mozley proceeds to favour us with very pecu- 
liar opinions upon the nature of merit. It is usually 


believed in the Catholic Church that the idea of merit im- 
plies in us, who are the subjects of it, a condition of trial 


and a state of probation here upon earth, which, by the 
Divine order under which we are, can have no possible 
place when men have once reached the term, the goal, 
the final condition, of their existence. Zerit, as it is usually 


understood, is the reward promised to works of grace done 
in va, not to the actions of the blessed an termino; and it 


is on this account that those actions have no merit, but not 
because the will is necessarily determined to good. 
Their crown and their glory in heaven, their beatitude in 


the august presence of Almighty God, is the everlasting 


reward which they have merited for themselves by thew 


good works here upon earth. Mr. Mozley, however, so far 
dissents from this Catholic use of the word mer it, as 
actually to institute a comparison between “‘a good act which 
proceeds from the exercise of a power of choice,’ > and ‘** one 


which proceeds from a will acting necessarily right; that 
Js, according to his system, between the actions of men in 


a state of probation, and those of the saints in a state of 
glory. Upon Catholic principles, such a comparison is 
absurd, and we cannot, thereiore, be expected to under- 


stand it. But Mr. Mozley deduces from it one very im- 
portant conclusion, which will give our readers an addi- 


tional instance of his profound theological acumen. “It 


we measure, (he says,) the merit of an action by the degree 
in which it is in advance of the general condition of "the 
agent, then, undoubtedly, a will determined necessarily to 
good has no merit, because itis simply on a level with, and 


not at all in advance of such a will, On tie other hand, a 


will that has to exert a power of choice in order to com. 


pass it has merit, because it is in advance of such a will.” 
r,as he explains himself further on in the same paragraph, 
‘the superior merit of a good act in this case is arrived at 


Mi comparing it with the ‘weakness of the agent, . . the 
act is better because the agent: is worse,” Whatever be 


the strange and unusual sense in which Mr, Mozley em. 


ploys the word merit in these extracts, the opinions he has 
expressed are equally false and her etical. ‘I here can_be 
no theological sense im which the proposition is true, that 
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the act ts better because the agent 1s worse ; otherwise it would 


follow, that the merits of the thief upon the cross, or of St. 
Mary Magdalen, or of any other person rescued from a 
life of sin, were greater and more deserving of consideration, 


than the merit of the Blessed Virgin Mary, or of our Lord 
desus Christ, 


r ‘ ‘ 

What has been hitherto advanced with respect to the 
liberty of the human will, relates to that faculty as a natu- 
ral property of an imtellectual being, and without any 
especial reference to its condition under the operation of 


grace, Freedom is as essential to the will of an intellec- 
tual being, ag reason or intuition is to his intellect; and 


as man without reason is human nature despoiled of its 
noblest attribute, so is man without the freedom of the 
will. But it is evident that this natural faculty has no 
power in itself to extend beyond the order of nature, It 


can freely range amidst all those objects which are cogni- 


zable to man by the light of reason: but, unless it be 


endowed with additional and suitable capabilities, it must 
remain completely and radically impotent to make the 
\east movement in the order which is above nature. It is 


here, then, that grace intervenes, giving to the intellect 
the knowledge of supernatural objects, and to the will the 


power to do that which is above its created capacity. 


Grace prevents, elevates, furnishes with a new power and 
a new strength, the natural will of man, in such a way as 
to make it henceforth a supernatural faculty, capable of 


exercising itself in supernatural actions, The will, thus 
prepared and elevated, becomes, mn fact, another faculty, 


as the spiritual man is another man from the natural, and 
the good works which it wills and does, proceed from this 
faculty, thus prepared and elevated by grace, as from a 
single cause and principle of action. But they do not 


proceed from it by any law of necessity. The supernatural 
wil) of man retains the freedom and the liberty which is 


the inherent property of an intellectual being. Lifted up 
from a natural to a supernatural condition, it has higher 

owers, a wider range and nobler objects of choice, but it 
1s still left an manu consilit sui, it still enjoys its essen- 


tial attribute of freedom,—of that freedom too, which is 
requisite for mora) probation on earth, freedom from al) 


necessity, and liberty to choose between good and evil. 
And great, as without doubt is the mystery of the union 
between free will and grace, this much however is clear, 
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that if Almighty God could give to His creature a natural 
faculty, with natural powers, and a natural propension 
towards Himself, the Author of nature, possessing not- 


withstanding in itself, a complete and absolute freedom 
of determination and action, He can also elevate this 


faculty to a supernatural oondision ; prepare it for super- 
natural ends ; set it in motion towards supernatural good ; 
adorn it with new and uncreated strength; and yet, never- 
theless, leave it mistress of its own actions; free, not 


ouly from constraint, but from necessity ; able to choose 
life or death, virtue or vice, good or evil, as it pleases, 


With. such a will were our first parents adorned in 
paradise, and a similar will is restored to man in the state 
of reparation. There is but one difference between the 
grace bestowed upon Adam, and that given to his descend- 


ants, namely, that whereas before the fall, grace elevated 


a nature that was still unimpaired by sin, in our present 

condition it heals as well as elevates; it not only carries 

us up to the supernatural order, but in so doing it repairs 

the mischief done to our race by the sin ‘of its first 
arent, 


[t must be acknowledged that St. Augustine’s language 
about free will is sometimes obscure, sometimes ambigu- 


ous, and sometimes such as to mislead those who peruse 
his ‘works without recollecting that, as he wrote long before 
the rise of the modern controversies about free will, his 


language was not restricted to that technical form, which 


these disputes have since rendered necessary, Hence we 
do not find him in. his anti-pelagian writings, guarding 


himself (as a modern writer would do,) against misconcep- 
tions, which, at that time had scarcely any existence; an 
therefore, when he discoursed of free will, and its loss, he 


had in view, not the abstract natural faculty, but that 


supernatural free will, which existed in Adam before the 
fall. In common with the Fathers in geners al, and with 


the Church itself, Augustine frequently treats of the loss 
and ruin of this will, but Im using language to this effect, 
he neither means to deny the reparation of the faculty by 


grace, nor its continuance in man after the fall. What he 


wishes to insist upon is the absolute necessity of grace to 
the salvation of mankind, and he therefore argues against 


the Pelagians, that as Adam lost in paradise the free will 
which was elevated by grace to a supernatural condition, 
so the merely natural faculty continuing in fallen man, and 
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appertaining to him as a rational creature, is utterly and 
entirely unable without the prevenient and assisting 
grace of God, to elicit a single act that would merit salva- 


tion, But there is abundant evidence to show that Augus- 
tine never sinned 80 gravely against reason or theology as 
to call in question the inherent freedom of man, whether 


with or without grace. Take for example such lan- 
guage as the following, which expresses the general tone 
that pervades his popular sermons :—‘‘ How great a com- 


motion is made at the single command of an emperor 
sitting within his palace, Heonly moveshis lips, when he 


speaks, and all the province is moved, when that which he 
commands is executed. So also an emperor sits in each 
man’s heart. If being good himself, he enjoins what is 
good, good works will be the result: if being evil, he 


commands what is evil—then the result will be evil works, 


When Christ sitteth there what can He command except 


good works? When the devil is in possession, what 
except evil works? But God hath put it in the power of 
thine own will, whether thou prepare a place for Him or 
for the Devil; when thou hast made the preparation, he 


: : EP 
who shall take possession will command.”* Again, 
“ Bonum est illis, ut fant frumentum, Hoe enim interest iter 


tllas veras paleas et istos carnales homines, quia pale ille non 
habent liberum arbitrium ; hominti autem Deus dedit liberum 
arbitrium. Et si vult homo, heri fuit palea, hodie fit frumen- 
tum. Si a verbo Dei se avertat, hodie fit palea.”} ‘* But God 


gave man freedom of the will, and if man wishes, yesterday 
he was chaff—to-day he is corn; if he turns away from 


the word of God, to-day he becomes chaff.’? Turning 
from his popular sermons to his polemical treatises, we 
find in them also the most abundant proof of Augustine’s 


real teaching, In the three books, De “ibero arbitrio, com- 
posed before the rise of the Pelagian heresy, he maintains 
that, although free will can be turned to a bad purpose, 


it is, notwithstanding, the gift of God, without which man 
could not live as he ought. He explains also how it is, 
that, although the will should turn from the incommutable 


good to indulge its own passions and vices, God, its 


Author and giver, is not to be charged with creating sin, 
“for the movement by which the will turns away from 





* In Ps. 148. + Serm. 252, 
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God is defectus, and every defect or privation is de nihilo,” 
It is, however, man himself that 1s responsible for the sin, 


since this act of declension from God is voluntary, and 
placed within his own power. Qui tamen defectus, quoniam 
est voluntarius in nostra est positus potestate.* 


In the tenth chapter of the book De Duabus Animabus, 
Augustine proposes to himself to prove that sin is a voluntary 


action, and in order to do this he gives two definitions, 
which are very much to our present purpose. He defines 
the will (woluntas) to be “‘ animi motus nullo cogente ad ali- 
quid vel non amittendum vel adispiscendum,”’ where, by the 


words nutlo cogente he means freedom from necessity, as is 
proved, not only by the context, but especially by the 


explanation of this definition given in lus Retractations, 


where he adds, “‘quisquis autem sciens peccat, si potest cogenti 
ad peccatum sine peccato resistere, nec tamen facit, utique vo- 
lens peccat, quoniam qui potest resistere non cogitur cedere.” 


Whence we gather, first, thata man does not contract sin, 


unless haying the power to resist those who would compel 
him, he makes no use of this power; and secondly, that ii mn 


the ‘mind of Augustine, the power to resist sin, i.e., to 
withstand persuasion or attraction, and not do a thing 
is the opposite of being under compulsion, and conse- 


quently the liberty which he ascribes to the will, must 


be the Sul) liberty of indifference, In the same chap- 
ter he also detines sin to he voluntas retinendt' vel consequent 


nod justitia vetat, et unde liberum est abstinere, adding, (as 
vi his words were not already sufficiently clear.) quamquam 
si liberum non sit, non est voluntas. ‘* Need I (he continues,) 


search through obscure books to learn that no one de- 
serves blame or punishment, who either wishes what jus 
tice does not forbid him to wish, or does not do what he 


cannot do ?’”’ Can there be a plainer declaration than this 
of the existence of free will, and of its necessity to the 
moral actions of man ? 


There is, however, a celebrated passage in the Enchiri- 


dion,} which the Jansenists have grossly abused to their 
own purposes. St. Augustine demands whether those to 





* Mr. Moziley’s assertion that Augustine in the Books de Lib. Arb. 
is speaking of Free Will, as it was before the fall, is wholly without 
foundation, 


ft Cap. 30. See also Faure’s note. 
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whom God has promised deliverance from the conse- 
quences of the fal), can be repaired hy the merits of their 


own works, numquid meritis operum suorum repararti potest ? 
And he answers: God forbid, for what good can a lost 
creature perform, unless in as far as he has been liber- 


ated from perdition? Can he be repaired by the free 
liberty of the will? Zt hoc absit; nam libero arbitrio male 
utens homo et se perdidit et ipsum.” These words, according 


to the Jansenists, are conclusive evidence, that Augustine 
denied the freedom of the will; and if they be taken with- 
out any reference, either to the context in which they 


occur, or to the explanations which Augustine himself has 
left us of similar expressions, they may, perhaps, be forced 
to bear the interpretation those writers would hx upon them 


But the context very clearly proves, that if. on the one 
hand, Aucustine held that free will was lost to man 
through a bad use of it, on the other, he believed that 


it was restored to him through Jesns Christ; and as the 
will which was lost, was that free will which was prepared 
and elevated hy grace, so the will that is restored to 


man through Jesus Christ, is the free will which is re- 
paired and elewated by grace. Lience it is evident that 
Augustine does not here speak concerning the natural 


faculty of free will, but concerning a certain condition of 
that faculty, namely, its supernatural properties in para- 
dise; aud nothing can he more true, nor more fully in 


accordance with Catholic doctrine, than to hold that man 
lost by the fall both this free will and himself. We lost 
both in the same sense, inasmuch as he lost that state 


of grace which had made him “ Homo Spiritualis.” 
Nor is this an answer invented by the opponents of Jan- 
senisim in order to evade a difientty. Tt comes trom no 


less an authority than Aucustine himself. For when 
Sulian, the Pelagian, attempted to fasten upon the Catho- 
Nes (whom he called Manichzeans,) the very same doc- 


trine which Luther and Jansen have taught in these latter 
times, namely, that free wil) had perished in consequence 
of Adam’s transgression, and that all are henceforth under 


™ necessity to commit sin, St. Aucustine indignantly 
replied: “‘ Quis autem nostrum dicat quod primi hominis pec- 
cato periertt liberum arbitrium de humano genere? Libertas 


quippe pertit per peccatumn, sed ita que in paradiso futt, habendi 
plenam cum immortalitate justitiam, propter quod natura, 


humana divina ind ge gratia, dicente Domino: si vos Fl us 
VOL. XL.—No. LX XIX. 7 
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liberaverit tune vere liberi eritis, utique liberi ad bene 


justeque vivendum.”* Here, then, we find St. Augustine 
insisting upon that very distinction which is the key 
to all his writings on this subject. The liberty which 
perished by sin, was that which had been in Paradise, and 
not the free will, which is an attribute of human nature. 
And it is on account of this loss that human nature stands 
in need of divine grace, in order to be restored to that 
liberty through Christ, which it had forfeited through 
Adam. ‘‘ Ifthe Son shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.’’ And this answer, given by Augustine himself, 
ought to have the more weight, inasmuch as the four 
beoks to Boniface, in the first of which it occurs, were 
composed some time before the Enchiridion, and may 
therefore serve as a rule by which we should interpret the 
very similar language that occurs in the latter work. 

The charge then, that Augustine placed original sin in 
the loss of man’s free will, when carefully examined and 
tested by his own writings, amounts in substance to no more 
than this, that in common with other Catholic writers and 
with the Catholic Church he held that man lost by the fall 
that liberty and that free will which he had enjoyed in 
Paradise. But this is no more than to say that he lost 
what was supernatural in him, and what had no foundation 
in his human nature. And the fact that Augustine 
repeatedly insists upon this loss, and upon the consequent 
impotence of human nature by any powers of its own to 
recover its loss, shews us what he really held about original 
sin. It proves that he believed original sin to consist in 
the privation of original justice and sanctity, or in other 
words, of that grace which had raised our first parent with 
all his natural powers and faculties to the dignity of a 
supernatural being. And thus it exhibits his agreement in 
doctrine with the early Greek Fathers, St. Thomas and 
the Schoolmen, the Council of Trent, and the Catholic 
Church in all ages. 

As the will of man was free in Paradise in its superna- 
tural state, and was free after the fall in its natural condi- 
tion, so is it free in its present state of reparation. Mr. 
Mozley follows his Jansenist authorities in making St. 
Augustine hold, that the will of man in the state of repara- 





* Ep. ad Bonifacium, L. 1c. 2. 
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tion is already predetermined to good, and, therefore, pos- 


sesses no other liberty than freedom from compulsion, If 
Mr. Mozley had studied the nature of human liberty in 
any other schools than those of Locke and Jansen, he would 
have read St. Augustine to better purpose. No one can 
peruse the work that we are reviewing without observing 
that one radical error with respect to the union of free will 
and grace, pervades almost every page. The author re- 
peatedly makes use of such language as the following: 
**'The human will is viewed as one stream of will, so to call 
it, flowing first from a fountain head in the will of the first 
man, as he came from the hands of his Creator, undergo- 
ing a change of its powers and conditions at the fall, and 
with that internal change passing into all the individual 
members of the human race, as they are successively born. 
At its fountain head the will is self-determining and free 
in the complete sense ; but at the fall it loses this freedom 
and receives into itself an inclination to evil, which operates 
necessarily.”’ (p, 233.) ‘‘ For was the grace here asserted to 
be necessary for doing any good thing, a grace which assist- 
ed only the human will, or one which controlled it? If it 
was the former it depended on some action of the human 
will for being accepted and used, which action, therefore, 
could not be said without contradiction to be dependent 
upon zt. Assisting grace then must be used by an un- 
assisted will, and there must be some motion of the human 
will for good to which divine grace did not contribute, but 
which was original and independent in the person who 
accepted and availed himself of that grace. Take two men 
who have both equal grace given to them, but of whom one 
avails himself of this grace, while the other does not. The 
difference between these two is not by the very supposition 
a difference of grace; it is therefore a difference of 
original will only; and in one there has been a self-sprung, 
independent act for good, which there has not been in the 
other. . . That difference between one man and another 
in consequence of which one becomes a child of God, and 
daily grows in virtue and holiness, and the other becomes 
a servant of sin, is no difference into which grace even 
enters, but one of natural will only.”’ (p. 51.) In another 
place he maintains that the position of an ultimate un- 
assisted strength of the natural will was a position logi- 
cally true, and such as could not be denied without the © 
alternative of irresistible grace or necessitarianism, (p, 57.) 
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And in the concluding chapter of his treatise he demands, 
‘* For so long as a man thinks nothing which is inconsis- 
tent with piety, what great difference can it make, pro- 
vided his actions are good, on what particular rationale of 
causation he supposes them to be done? Whether he 
thinks them done wholly by Divine grace, or partly by an 
original motion of his own will coinciding with grace? 
The latter is the more large and reasonable view, but 
whichever of the two opinions he adopts, if he only does his 
duty, that is the great thing.” (p. 335.) 

From these extracts which could easily be multiplied, it 
appears that Mr. Mozley can see no alternative between a 
will predetermined to good by irresistible’ grace, and 
** an original source and unassisted strength of the will to 
which grace does not contribute.’’ This position he holds 
to be logically true; and this original unassisted will ‘‘ as 
a power self-determining and free in the complete sense,”’ 
he considers to have belonged to man while yet in Paradise, 
but to have been for ever lost to his posterity in con- 
sequence of the fall. Jor instance, he says, “ accordingly 
it 1s assumed in this argument that this is the difference 
between man before and man after the fall; that before 
he had a will which exerted a power of its own, and after 
i Less power in the grace would suffice if 
there were some in the being; for if there is any power in 
nature the complement of it only is needed from grace; but 
if there is none, grace must supply the whole,”’ (p. 167). He 
is fond of talking of assisting grace being used by an unas- 
sisted will, an expression which seems to involve a contra- 
diction, by which he means that the will, in the firstinstance, 
an actu primo, is not prevented or elevated by grace, but 
remaining in its natural condition, appropriates and 
makes use of, 7n actu secundo, the grace with which it is 
then assisted. We should be most unwilling to fix upon 
Mr. Mozley any doctrine or opinion which his words will 
not fully bear out; but judging from the passages we 
have laid before our readers, and from the general idea 
that pervades his work, we are justified in concluding 
that he can discern no intervening and tenable position 
between Jansenism and the Pelagian heresy. He would 
appear not to believe it possible that the human will can 
be prevented, moved, excited, and elevated by grace, and 
yet preserve its liberty of indifference. It has been under 
this misconception that he has studied St. Augustine ; and 
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wherever he found in that father, such expressions as, volun- 
tas humana non tollitur, sed ex mala mutatur in bo- 
nam, the human will is not taken away, but is changed 
from a bad to a_good will; Free will is a gift of God, 
non tantum ut sit, sed etiam ut bonum sit—it is certain 
that we will when we will, but He makes us to will what is 
good—it is certain that we act when we act; but He 
makes us to act, by giving the most efficacious powers to 
the will—certum est nos facere cum facimus, sed ille 
facit ut faciamus, prebendo vires efficacissimas voluntati; 
—he concluded, that because God changes the will from a 
bad to a good one because free will is His gift, because 
it is ‘‘ God who maketh man to will and to do of His good 
pleasure ;’’ the will thus renewed by grace is necessarily 
determined to good, is free only in the sense of not being 
under external “compulsion, and is “‘ a mode of action, not 
a source of action.”” Yet if such passages as these are 
any proof that Augustine held the will to be necessarily 
pre-determined by grace, they prove also that the same 
doctrine is taught by every spiritual writer in communion 
with Rome, by St. Francis de Sales, St. Liguori, Rodri- 
guez and* Nouet—for the language of Augustine is the 
ordinary language of Catholic piety. Nay, it would 
prove, what no Protestant will pretend, that the Coun- 
cil of Trent also denied the liberty of the will. Nothing 
can be plainer than the doctrine of the Council, attributing 
the beginning, the continuing, and the consummation, of 
salvation to the power of divine grace. St. Augustine 
himself could not have attributed to the grace of God 
greater efficacy and power than what is taught by that 
Council as the doctrine of the Church, namely, that it is 
the virtue (virtus) of Jesus Christ which antecedes, accom- 
panies, and follows, every good work, and without which 
they would neither be pleasing to God nor meritorious— 
that no Christian man should ——- to confide or to 
glory in himself, instead of in the Lord, whose goodness 
towards all men is so great that He wills those actions to 
be their merits, which are in reality His gifts—-‘‘ absit ut 
Christianus homo in seipso vel confidat vel glorietur, et 
non in Domino, cujus tanta est erga omnes homines boni- 
tas, ut eorum velit esse merita que sunt ipsius dona.”* 





* Cone. Trid. Sess. 6, Cap. 16. 
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If then the Council of Trent could use this majestic lan- 
guage respecting the necessity and the effect of grace, at 
the very time that she was defining against the Protes- 
tants, the liberty of indifference to be essential to the moral 
responsibility of man under grace, it is certainly a novel 
and a strange kind of argument to maintain, that Augus- 
tine denied the same liberty of the will, because, through- 
out his voluminous writings he speaks of the effect of grace 
in language almost identical with that of the synod. Nor 
would Mr. Mozley have so unreservedly adopted this in- 
terpretation of Augustine, if he had examined the doctrine 
of grace from a higher point of view. But we cannot be 
surprised at his having failed to comprehend the meaning 
of Augustine, when we find him starting with the opinion, 
that the first man in Paradise had an original unassisted 
strength of will, which was the source of his actions, and 
which controlled, and made use of, the grace with which he 
was subsequently assisted—an opinion that in other words 
amounts to this, that a merely natural power ruled and 
directed a supernatural grace. No Catholic ever main- 
tained that St. Augustine defended free will in the sense 
of a natural faculty using at its pleasure assisting grace ; 
for this would be to accuse him of heresy. What he did 
defend was free will as the Catholic Church professes it ; 
a faculty elevated by grace from the natural to the super- 
natural order—moved, instigated, and assisted by grace, 
and yet enjoying in this supernatural condition that liberty 
to chose between good and evil which is requisite for our 
moral probation upon earth. 

In support of this assertion we may appeal, in the first 
place, to a mode of speaking of free will, which is con- 
stantly to be met with in the writings of Augustine,— 
such expressions as nondum liberatus, nondum liber ad 
operandum bene, occur frequently in the Anti-Pelagian 
Treatises, and imply two facts, (1) that man without grace 
is unable to raise himself from his state of misery, and (2) 
that when that grace is given, the will becomes liberated, 
and is restored to its primitive condition. But as it ex- 
isted in Adam before the fall, it enjoyed the liberty of 
indifference, otherwise it could not have sinned, and con- 
sequently repaired and restored under grace, it must pos- 
sess an equal degree of liberty. We would appeal again 
to the whole book De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, the 
language of which is so clear, that it is difficult to ac- 
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count for the way in which it has been misrepresented. 
The object of the work was to compose the dissensions 
that had broken out amongst the Adrumetan monks, and 
to teach them that they must neither deny the freedom of 
the will on the one hand, nor the necessity of grace on the 
other. With this single purpose in view, St. Augustine 
appeals to the promises, the precepts, and the exhorta- 
tions, that are contained in the Holy Scripture, as so 
many proofs of the existence of free will, “‘ because they 
would be of no avail to man unless he possessed a free 
will by which he might keep them, and be rewarded for 
doing so.”’ ‘To these precepts he adds other passages 
from the Scriptures,—amongst the rest the well known text 
in the Book of Ecclesiasticus, chap. xv. 14., Deus ab initio 
constituit hominem et reliquit illum in manu consilii sui; subjoin- 
ing this brief but conclusive comment :—Lcce apertissime 
videmus expressum liberum humane voluntatis arbitrium. To 
these proofs of the existence of free will, he adds others of 
its union with grace. He instances the virtue of conti- 
nence, of which Christ says, non omnes capiunt verbum hoc 
sed quibus datum est. While St. Paul addresses himself to 
the free will of Timothy in these words, contine te ipsum, 
from which Augustine draws the conclusion, that this 
virtue is at once the gift of God, and the effect of free will. 
Ttague ut hoc verbum quod non ab omnibus capitur ab 
aliquibus capiatur et Det donum est et liberum arbi- 
trium. A man is tempted by his concupiscence to violate 
these precepts; but if he say I wish to keep them, but am 
overcome by my concupiscence, the Scripture replies to 
his free will, nole vinci a malo sed vince in bono malum. 
That he may do this, he must be assisted by grace, and 
unless he is so assisted, the law will be nothing but the 
power of sin. Therefore, the victory by which sin is over- 
come, is none other than the gift of God assisting in that 
struggle the freedom of the will. Ergo victoria qua pec- 
catum vincitur nihil aliud est quam donum Der in isto 
certamine adjuvantis liberum arbitriuim.* 





* In the same treatise De Gr. et Lib. Arb. St. Augustine addresses 
the monks themselves in such language as this : [taque fratres debelis 
quidem per liberum arbitrium non facere mala et facere bona ; hoc enim 
nobis lex Dei precipit in libris sanctis, sive veteribus, sive novis......Haec 
dixi, ut Apostolicis verbis liberum arbitrium vestrum a malo deterre- 
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Mr. Mozley endeavours to avert the evident force of 
this argument, by admitting that, at first sight, Augus- 
tine’s language in the beginning of the Book De gratia et 
Libero Arbitrio appears to imply the liberty of indifference 
in the human will, but in reality it does not amount to 
more than an admission of the fact of the will, i.e. the 
existence of a faculty in man called the will. “ He argues 
for free will as a doctrine of Scripture, and uses the com- 
mon arguments which the maintainers of the ordinary doc- 
trine of free will use, viz., that Scripture employs com- 
mands, promises, and threats, and speaks to men as if 
they had free will. Such an argument proves that he, i.e. 
Scripture, as interpreted by him, acknowledges a will in 
man which is truly and properly the subject of commands, 
promises, and threats; and can such a will, it may be 
asked, be anything but a self-determining one? —Butthough 
this would be sound and correct as a popular inference 
from such language, it is not asa logical one. Logically all 
that can be inferred from the use of commands and threats 
in the*Divine dealings with man is, that man has a capa- 
city for choosing, obeying, and acting upon motives; but 


these are operations of the will, and are wholly performed 
if there is only a will to perform them, without going into 





rem et exhortarer ad bonum. Why, we may ask, should Augustine 
endeavour to deter from evil ‘the free will’ of the good monks, 
which, according to Mr. Mozley, he must have believed all the time 
either to have had no existence at all, or to have been already deter- 
mined to good, and therefore incapable of choosing evil? It is im- 
possible within tbe limits of this article to give any great string of 
testimonies from Augustine to prove his doctrine on the liberty of 
the will; but there is a remarkable passage in his book De Spiritu 
et Littera, which we should be unwilling to omit. Liberum ergo 
arbitrium evacuamus per gratiam ? Absit : sed magis liberum arbitrium 
statuimus. Sicut enim lex per fidem, Sic liberum arbitrium per gratiam 
nun evacuatur sed statuitur. Neque enim lex impletur nisi libero 
arbitrio, sed per legem cognitio peccati, per fidem impetratio gratiz 
contra peccatum, por gratiam savatio anime a vitio peccati, per 
animee sanitatem libertas Arbitrii, per liberum arbitrium justitice dilectio, 
per justitia dilectionem legis operatio (Cap. 30.) Those who wish to 
pursue this subject will find much to the purpose in Tricassini De 
Predest. p. 617, &c. (Paris 1669) and Le Porcg. Les Sentiments 
de St. Augustine sur la Grace, Part 2. p. 408, et seq.—(Lyon 


1700.) 
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the question what decides that will............While, there- 
fore, in the case of Scripture we are justified in taking 
such language to imply an original and self-determining 
will in man, because Scripture is addressed to the popular 
understanding, and this is the popular inference to draw 
from such language ; in the case of a philosophical writer 
like Augustine, who treats of the human will and the 
questions belonging to it, in a scientific and subtle way, 
and from whose language, therefore, we are not justified 
in inferring more than it logically contains,—we cannot 
take it as implying more than the existence of a will in, 
aman.” (p. 225.) 

We must here first of all observe, that whatever may be 
the case with respect to his other works, there is nothing 
**“scientific or subtle’? in the book De Gratia et Lib. Arb., 
which is strictly theological, and proves the liberty of the. 
will by quotations from the Scriptures, and by such argu- 
ments as theologians usually employ for this purpose. 
Besides, a ‘‘subtle and scientific” treatise on grace and 
free will, would have been of very little service to the. 
simple monks of Adrumetum, for whose benefit the work 
was written. But again, on what principle it can be right 
to deceive the *‘ popular mind”’ into the belief of a freedom 
that has no existence, or on what grounds this language 
of accommodation is attributed to the Sacred Scripture, 
Mr. Mozley has not told us. We Catholics cannot be- 
lieve that the Spirit of truth says one thing and means its 
opposite, and therefore we hold the exhortations and pre- 
cepts contained in the Holy Scriptures, to be solid and 
logical proofs of the liberty of the will. As to Mr. 
ouler’s fexplanation of St. Augustine’s line of argu- 
ment, it will not hold together for a moment. For, in the 
first place, the difficulty which Augustine had to meet 
had no reference to the mere existence of the will asa 
faculty in man’s nature,—a fact which no one had called 
in question. It was no matter of the physical constitution 
of man, but one that affected his moral responsibility. 
Certain of the Adrumetan monks had inferred from St. 
Augustine’s writings against the Pelagians, that he denied 
the liberty of the will, and Augustine accordingly applies 
himself to correct their mistake, and to convince them 
that while he taught the necessity of grace to every good 
work, in its origin as well as in its completion, he did not 
destroy the liberty of the will, nor tamper in any way with, 
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the moral responsibility of man. It would ‘not, therefore, 
have been sufficient for him to have proved that there ex- 
isted in man a faculty of the will, the real question being, 
whether that faculty was bound and tied down by an ex- 
ternal necessity, or was free to choose between [good and 
evil. St. Augustine argues against the Adrumetan monks 
that, if there be no grace, how can Christ save the world ? 
and if there be no free will, how shall He judge it? * 
And this argument certainly implies that as the world 
cannot be saved without grace, so the rewards and the 
punishments, which are involved in the idea of judg- 
~ ment cannot be dispensed without supposing real freedom 
of the will to have belonged to those who are thus to be 
made accountable for their actions. Mr. Mozley indeed 
thinks otherwise. In his opinion “the fact of a will in 
man is sufficient to constitute a free agent, and a proper 
subject of promises or threats, of reward or punishment.” 
He agrees in this with Calvin and with Jansen, but the 
common sense of mankind recoils {from such a sentiment, 
which would place the ‘acts of a maniac, or the delusions 
of a person in his sleep, on a level with the deliberate 
actions of men in the full possession of their reason, their 
faculties, and their senses ; which, besides, would introduce 
into the world an idea of responsibility opposed to those 
fundamental and universal principles, on which all social, 

olitical, and religious, laws have hitherto been founded. 

he intimate sense of mankind rebels against the notion 
that a man is to be held responsible for an action which 
he has had no power to avoid doing, and St. Augustine 
was too sound a philosopher, and too good a Catholic, 
to have outraged this universal conviction. 

We have said enough to satisfy those who prefer truth 
to theory, and who really desire to know what St. Augus- 
tine believed and taught, that there is no reason what- 
ever for attributing to him the Jansenist and Protestant 
notions of free will, No one will be disposed to deny 
that there are obscure and difficult expressions in his 
writings, on this and on kindred subjects. But there are 
fair and sound ways of accounting for these difficulties 


without fixing upon Augustine opinions which he never 
held. Many of these difficulties may really exist more 





* Ep. 1. ad Valentinum. 
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in the minds of those who read him, than in his own lan- 
guage and ideas. For we must remember that, although 
much is said about the study of the Fathers, and if we 
are to judge from the tone of the recent article in the 
“ Christian Remembrancer,’’ nothing can be easier, than 
for a young Anglican minister to be intimately ac- 
quainted with the works of SS. Anselm, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, and Bernard, yet, after all, the study of the 
Fathers is a laborious, and we believe, a very rare study. 
More too is required in order to fathom their meaning, 
and to become indoctrinated with their spirit, than a mere 
acquaintance with the language in which they wrote. 
In order to study these fountains of theology to advan- 
tage, men require all the aids that can be derived from 
a Catholic training, a Catholic tradition, and above all, 
a Catholic 700s, such as is not easily imbibed in the present 
Schools of Oxford. We may, besides, fairly doubt, 
whether a man is likely to understand Augustine, and 
to catch his spirit, who comes to the study of his great 
works, with indistinct and inaccurate notions upon the 
first principles of Christian doctrine,—with no rule or 
guide beyond the decisions of his own judgment, and 
with no better interpreters of this ancient Father than 
Jansen and Locke. When, then, we mention the difficul- 
ties to be found in Augustine, we must not forget, that 
in many cases they are wholly of this subjective charac- 
ter. Where they are otherwise, and have a real ex- 
istence in the mind or the language of Augustine, a 
candid inquirer will endeavour to divest himself of such 
modern ideas, or such modes of interpretation as were 
unknown in Augustine’s age. Above all, he will keep 
in view the particular heresies and opinions which Augus- 
tine undertook to confute, and unless he does so, he will 
fall into endless errors. With respect to the doctrine of 
free will, we believe that whatever difficulties may really 
attach themselves to Augustine’s language on the sub- 
ject, will disappear, if it be borne in mind that he wrote 
(1) against the Pelagians, who denied the necessity of 
grace, and extolled the sufficiency of nature, and (2) 
against the semi-Pelagians, who maintained that, al- 
though grace was necessary to the completion of every 
good work, yet the beginning of every such work lay in 
“the unassisted strength of the natural will.”” In oppos- 
ing the Pelagians his argument would lead him to dwell 
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upon the corruption, the insufficiency, and the impotence 
of a.nature that had fallen from. its original justice, and 
was lying under the moral servitude of sin; speaking, 
moreover, of that nature in its historical sense, and with 
reference to its primitive perfection and sanctity. While 
in withstanding the semi-Pelagians, he would naturally 
insist upon the doctrine, that ‘there is no part of a good 
work, whether its commencement, its continuance, or its 
completion, which is not strictly and properly the gift of 
God—‘‘ donum Dei et liberum arbitrium.”’ It is only 
when men lose sight of, or (ss the Jansenists have done,) 
wilfully abandon these plain and essential guides t the - 
Anti-Pelagian Treatises of St. Augustine, that they 
plunge themselves into error and difficulties from which 
there is no other mode of escape, than by attributing to 
this noble champion of the faith, the very worst heresies of 
the Protestant Reformation. 

Not contented with fixing upon St. Augustine the 
Lutheran heresy respecting free will, Mr. Mozley would 
make his readers believe that the same opinions were pro- 
pounded and defended by St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
Schoolmen in general. Perhaps in no part of his treatise 
will a Catholic find more that is objectionable, more that 
is, we will not say heretical, for this is to be expected, but 
male sonans, indicating a sympathy, greater than the writer 
is himself aware of, with the worst schools of philosophy, 
than in his chapter on the scholastic theory of necessity.* 
His general remarks respecting the Schoolmen and 
Aquinas, although in some things correct and true, are 
upon the whole, exaggerated, and as regards St. Thomas 





* In his chapter on the scholastic theory of necessity, Mr. 
Mozley reviews the Augustinian and Scholastic doctrine of the 
nature and existence of evil, which he considers an ingenious but 
insufficient mode of accounting for a difficulty. It is his own 
opinion, that “if God does not will evil, it would appear that evil 
takes place only because he has not the power to prevent it,” 
(p. 262.) but he abstains from any further attempt to define the 
nature of evil, than by hinting that it is something positive. His 
reviewer, however, in the “ Christian Remembrancer,”’ js less cau- 
tious aud more explicit; for he says that “ St. Augustine teaches 
that it isa nullity, a privation uf form, as of heat in fire, or of 
mvisiure in water. But this answer, as Mr. Mozley shows, is quite 
jusufficient, or rather, is no answer at all; for seuse tells us that 
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in particular, form an inadequate estimation of his great 
merit. It cannot be denied that the ancient Schoolmen 
sometimes carried too far their system of distinctions, and 
sometimes lost themselves in subtleties, the discussion of 
which was neither profitable nor necessary. It is likewise 
true that through want of a fuller acquaintance with the 
monuments of antiquity, or with the exegetical and her- 
meneutical study of Sacred Scripture, they have left many 
blanks in theology to be filled up as Divine science makes 
progress from age to age, and keeps pace with the advance 
of intellectual knowledge. Itis unnecessary to the defence 
either of the Schoolmen or of St. Thomas to maintain that 
they are in every point infallible, and that there is no 
defect, no error, no misconception of philosophy, or of doc- 
trine, to be found throughout their voluminous writings. 
Advocates, so extreme and one sided, would do those whom 
they admire more harm than good. But it may safely be 
asserted, that whatever their deficiencies may have been, 
they were not so much individual blemishes as the defect 
of the age in which they lived, to be attributed to the want 
of ecclesiastical documents, or of those many other more 
abundant sources of information which it is our privilege 
and responsibility to enjoy. Notwithstanding the defects 
natural to the age, the Summa of St. Thomas will continue 
to occupy its present high rank in Christian science, as 
long as the world lasts. Itisa grand production of human 
genius, enlightened and chastened by the grace of God, 
calm and deep, a series of profound meditations upon the 
Christian faith, evolving one truth from another with a pre- 
cision, so logical, so natural, and so scientific, as at length 
to form a huge chain of Catholic doctrine, each link of 





evil is a substantive matter, and as such, has a real and positive existence.” 
(p. 163.) Tere we have an apparently young and inexperienced 
writer, sitting in self-complacent judgment upon two such minds as 
Augustine and Thomas, and preferring his own notions of “ sense,” 
to their profound and accurate philosophy. And the consequence 
is such as might naturally be anticipated, for he plunges iuto the 
very worst and most abominable heresies without being in the least 
aware of the meaning of his own words. Of course, if evil be a 
substantive matter, this substantive matter is either a created matter, 
or it is eternal. If it be eternal, we are in Manicheism, and if it be 
a created matter, then God is the author of evil, since He is the 
Creator of every substance! 
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which is so closely interwoven with the other, that one can- 
not be removed without destr oying the unity of the whole. 
Did we presume to pass an opinion upon so great an autho- 
rity, our criticism should be the very opposite to that which 
is the result of Mr. Mozley’ sstudy. ‘‘ He does not turn his 
mind,’’ he.writes, “ inward upon itself to examine its own 
thoughts and ideas, and compare received and current 
truths with the original type from which they are copied. 
In this sense he does not apprehend and realise truths ; 
because he does not put his mind into that attitude in which 
it has alone the power of seeing its own processes, ideas, 
and modes of entertaining truth—the attitude of reflection 
and turning inward of the mind upon itself.”” We should 
say, on the contrary, that whatever else we may desiderate 
in Aquinas, this spirit of reflection, this reducing of truths 
to their first and elementary principles, forms his chief and 
matchless excellence. It is the great attraction of the 
Summa, and constitutes its principal perfection. 

It is Mr. Mozley’s object to prove that St. Thomas’s 
doctrine of free will coincides with the Jansenist interpre- 
tations of St. Augustine, that is, that free will in the mouth 
of Aquinas means nothing more than voluntariness and 
freedom from external compulsion. For this purpose he 
refers to all those questions where St. Thomas treats of 
God as the cause of things, the first cause, and the cause of 
the human will, and because the angelic doctor thus dis- 
courses of Almighty God, calling Him “ Voluntatis Causa,” 
** Causa prima movens et naturales causas et voluntarias,”’ 
and the like, he infers that the will is under a necessity, 
because, (as he adds,) “‘ the will as an original power is 
irreconcileable with the Divine power ; a second first cause 
in nature being inconsistent with there being only one. first 

cause.” But Mr. Mozley here misunderstands and mis- 
interprets St. Thomas’s meaning. God, according to 
Aquinas, is, (as we have said before) i in two senses the cause 
of the human will; firstly, inasmuch as He created it, and 
by creation He is the first cause of all things ; and next, in- 
asmuch as He is Himself that Bonum universale towards 
which He, as Creator, has set the will in motion, in a 
general way, yetin one that does not interfere with its liberty 
of election. And St. Thomas expressly adds, in a pas- 
sage quoted by Mr. Mozley himself, that as by moving 
natural causes, God does not deprive them of being natural, 
s0 in moving voluntary causes, He does not prevent them 
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from being voluntary; but rather, “‘ He makes this in 
them,”’ “‘ potius hoc in eis facit,’’* that is, as to flow 
towards a level is the property of water, and to burn is the 
property of fire, so to be free to choose is the property of 
the will, although God is the first cause, the creator, and 
the mover of all three. And that this is the true sense of 
St. Thomas is manifest, from the numerous places in which 
he discusses the doctrine of free will. In examining the 
question utrum in angelis sit liberum arbitrium, he replies, 
that wherever there is intellect, there is free will, ‘ ubz- 
cumque est intellectus est liberum arbitrium,’” and he 
lays it down that as liberty of the will pertains to the dig- 
nity of man, a fortiori it appertains to the nature of angels. 
Again, in answer to the question utrum homo sit liberi 
arbitrii, he says, man has free will, otherwise vain would 
be counsels, exhortations, precepts, prohibitions, rewards, 
and punishments. He proceeds here and elsewhere to show 
that man is free because he has the two faculties of the 
will and the intellect. By the intellect he becomes in- 
formed of certain things; his reason forms some kind of 
judgment upon them, and according to this judgment, the 
will makes its choice. This judgment is always and neces- 
sarily made ratione boni, and as such it is adopted by the 
will. The sensual man decides that the indulgence of his 
sensuality is a certain good to be desired, the will makes 
the choice, and the moral being sins. A holy man judges 
it good to forsake the world and to adhere closely to God ; 
his will approves, and so he receives grace here and glory 
hereafter. It is owing to the imperfection of reason that 
man in this world can mistake evil for good, a vicious in- 
dulgence for the end of his creation, and so while under a 
necessity to follow bonum universale can err by choosing 
evil in its stead. But neither they who choose good nor 
those who choose evil act in their election under an instinct 
oranecessity. Their judgment is free, and so is their will ; 
and they cannot sin, unless with freedom of the will. Sed 
quia judicium istud non est ex naturali instinctu in parti- 
culart operabili, sed ex collatione quadam rationis: ideo 
agit libero judicio potens in diversa ferri. Ratio enim circa 
contingentia habet viam ad opposita, ut patet in dialec- 
ticis syllogismis, et rhetoricis persuasionibus. Particu- 





*S. Thom. 1. p. q. 83. art. 1. ad 3, 
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laria autem operabilia sunt quedam_ contingentia; et 
ideo circa ea judicium rationis ad diversa se habet, et non 
est determinatum ad unum. Lt pro tanto necesse est 
quod homo sit liberi arbitrii ex hoc ipso quod rationalis 
est,* This is the real doctrine of St. Thomas with respect 
to the freedom of the will; and itis difficult to excuse from 
wilful misrepresentation, those who would fix upon him 
a system contradicted by language as plain as it can be. 
As to the metaphysical difficulty which Mr, Mozley in 
several places regards as logically unanswerable, it is one 
that is more remarkable for its sophistry than for its 
solidity. ‘* Philosophy,”’ he says, “ raises an insuperable 
difficulty to the freedom of any created will; for freedom 
of the will implies an original source of action in the being 
who has it, original not relatively only, in the way in which 
any cause, however secondary, is original as compared with 
its effect, but absolutely ; and to be an original cause of 
anything is contrary to the very essence of a being who 
is not original.”’ (p. 124.) Or as he tells us in another place, 
** Our idea of creation is thus at variance with the idea of 
free agency inthe thing made. Man asaself-moving being 
and the originator of his own acts, is a first cause in nature ; 
but how can we acknowledge a second first cause,—a first 
cause which is an effect, a created originality?’ ’’ (p. 2.) 
The sophistry which has given to this argument whatever 
difficulty it may really possess, results from applying to the 
moral actions of man, terms and expressions which are only 
properly applicable to substances and things. The words 
cause and effect are relative terms like Father and Son, 
and it may with great truth be denied that the free acts of 
the will have any determining cause—strictly so called. 
They have inducements, and motives arising from the 
judgments of the reason and the inclinations of the will, 
but these inducements and motives so act upon the will as 
in no way to impede its absolute liberty of choice. This is 
matter of factand of experience; and asall true philosophical 
principles teach us to argue from facts and experience to 
general prirciples, and not vice versa, the fact which all 
men feel within themselves, namely, that they are able to 
do or not do, to do this thing or the contrary, to perform an 





* St. Thom. 1. p. q. 83. Art. 1. ad corp. 
Id. 1. 2. qu. 8. 9. aud 10 and 13. 
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act of virtue, or to commit a sin, ought in itself to be a suf- 
ficient proof, that any argument founded on an a priori prin- 
ciple, which is contradicted by the experience of mankind, 
must be an unsound argument, or at least not applicable to 
the particular case. And this is a sufficient, and, we 
believe, a solid answer to the metaphysical difficulty which 
has been often urged by fatalists against the liberty of the 
human will. We may complete it ‘by drawing attention to 
the distinction that ought to be m: ide between substances 
and their operations. “Every substance, that is, every ens 
having a real existence, either has a cause from which it 
derives that existence; or if it have not, it is self-existent, 
and is, therefore, independent, necessary, eternal, and in- 
finite. Hence Almighty God is the only self-existent sub- 
stance, the only ens a se, which has no cause of His being, 
while all other substances must have a cause of their exis- 
tence, namely God Himself. But the operations of exist- 
ing substances are either necessary or free. If the former, 
they have a cause, of which they are the effects. It the 
latter, they are the motions of a free power possessing the 
faculty of determining itself to one thing rather than 
another, while the act produced by this determinating faculty 
has the reason of the act (ratio) in itself, and not a cause 
external to itself; since the term cause always implies 
something extrinsic and anterior to the effect. Now 
Almighty God endowed the human will with this free 
power of determining itself to one thing or its opposite 
(which is matter of experience,) and, therefore, as far as it 
is a created faculty of the soul, it has God as its cause (or 
its creator) while in the act of creation it was furnished 
with an inherent power of free election. And hence we see 
that the acts of the will can be free, without exposing the 
will itself to the charge of being a second first cause in 
nature. 

It must, then, be evident, to those who will examine 
this question with fairness, that the opinion of St. Augus- 
tine and of St. Thomas concerning the freedom of the 
will, are, in no respect, at variance with the teaching and 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church at the present day. 
These ancient -doctors have defended equally with the 
Church, the inherent liberty of man, at the same time 
that they have maintained against the heretics the neces- 
sity of grace to the beginning, the continuance, and the 


completion, of every wood, he ty ever y holy and meritorious 
L. XL.—No. LXX1X. 
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work. We have entered upon this matter of human liberty 
as fully as our limits would permit, because it is a question 
which so deeply affects the moral government of Almighty 
God and the moral obligations of His creatures, that it 
cannot be remitted to those 4é«a¢epa,which may or may not be 
believed, without injury to the faith. The two doctrines 
that the will is free, or that the will is not free, are the 
foundations of two opposite systems of religion; one of 
which employing words in their plain and obvious mean- 
ing, appeals to man as to a free agent, and while it teaches 
him not to confide in himself, but in God, from whom 
comes both the grace to will and to do what is holy, en- 
courages him by the hope of reward or the fear of punish- 
ment, to use the liberty wherewith he has been made free, 
in avoiding sin and doing what is right, while the other 
is compelled to employ similar language by the common 
sense of mankind, as well as by the organs of revelation, but 
is at the same time obliged in virtue of its fundamental 
principles to qualify its outward expressions by some secret 
reserve and subtle ambiguity. And this is the real reason 
why the Church has condemned the Protestants and the 
Jansenists, as well as the Pelagians. She cannot permit 
men to deny, at their pleasure, the plainest facts of reason, 
of nature, and of revelation ; and since the universal con- 
science of all moral beings, no less than the evidences of 
God’s moral government as they appear in the natural 
world around us, and as we have been taught to believe 
and to act upon them in our higher capacities as superna- 
tural creatures, alike testify to the inalienable freedom of the 
human will, it is only an additional instance of that care 
and of that jealousy with which the Church has ever 
guarded the sacred deposit committed to her custody, that 
she has struck with her repeated anathemas those, who, 
by denying the liberty of the will, would thus sap the foun- 
dations of morals and of religion. 

In proving, then, that St. Augustine did not deny the 
freedom of the human will, we have shown that he could 
not have had that peculiar system of grace and predestina- 
tion, for which the servitude of the will forms an essential 
basis. It will, therefore, be unnecessary to discuss at any 
length the arguments on which Mr. Mozley places so 
much reliance, as proof that St. Angustine taught the 
doctrine of ‘‘ irresistible grace ;’’ since it is admitted on 
all sides, that such a grace as this is manifestly inconsis- 
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tent with any notion of human freedom. It may, however, 
be desirable to mention that by “‘ irresistible grace”’ is 
meant a grace from which the will cannot dissent, even 
should it wish, which renders a man physically and morally 
a passive agent in the hands of God; and which is the 
only grace ‘conceded to man since the fall. The author 
before us speaks of this grace as *‘ what divines call irre- 
sistible or efficacious grace,’ as if these words were con- 
vertible terms, whilst a more cautious theologian would 
have explained, that the Jansenist dogma of irresistible 
grace ought not to be confounded with that which Catholic 
theologians mean by gratia efficax. According to the 
Catholic theologians, there are two kinds of actual grace, 
one of which is called sufficiens, and the other efficax. 
There are learned, and in past times heated and angry 
controversies in the Catholic schools with respect to the 
nature of that grece which is always found united with a 
good work, and which by common consent is termed effi- 
cacious ; but whatever the different parties may hold to be 
the rationale or the cause of its efficacy, they all, without 
exception, maintain in accordancewith the decisions of the 
Church two doctrines, which are directly contrary to the no- 
tion of *‘ irresistible grace.”’ They hold, first of all, that no 
grace is of such a nature as to destroy or impair the inherent 
liberty of the human will, and secondly, that Almighty 
God bestows upon every man grace that is in itself really 
and truly sufficient to enable him to keep the command- 
ments and to attain eternal life ; which is rendered useless 
and unprofitable, not in consequence of any antecedent pre- 
destination, or from any want of Divine benevolence towards 
individuals, but solely and entirely because the wicked 
will of man choses to resist its holy inspiration. Whereas 
the Jansenists, on the contrary maintain, that the grace of 
God can never be withstood, and therefore exercises an 
irresistible power over those who are predestined to salva- 
tion—to whom alone it is given. And this heretical opin- 
ion is adopted by Mr. Mozley, who tells us that, irresistible 
grace is “‘ the grace of the gospel dispensation ;”’ the grace 
by the operation of which all the goodness and holiness 
there is in man arises. His reason for ascribing this 
doctrine to Augustine are chiefly grounded upon expres- 
sions that occur in the two books, “* De gratia Christi,” 

and “‘de Correptione et Gratia,” the meaning of which 
he has failed to perceive, in consequence, as we believe, 
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of his inadequate perception of the Pelagian heresy. 
The Pelagians, it must be observed, like all other here- 
tics, were accustomed to conceal their peculiar tenets 
under the mask of Catholic language. Hence we find 
them constantly employing such words as “ grace,’’ “the 
gift of God,” “ the illumination of the mind,” “‘ the open- 
ing of the eyes’of the heart,’’ “ the necessity of grace,’’ and 
the like terms and expressions, which were used with the 
intention of deceiving devout and unsuspecting Catholics. 
Beneath these ambiguous phrases, however, they concealed 
their own dogma, which, when divested of its false colours, 
proved to be a naked denial of the existence and the neces- 
sity of that prevenient and assisting grace which the 
Catholic Church has ever taught to be essential to our 
salvation. When obliged to explain themselves, the 
Pelagians sometimes made use of expressions which 
require some brief explanation. The first of these is pos- 
sibility, by which, in a word, they meant unassisted 
nature. They held that man, by his natural free will, and by 
the mere “ possibility’ of that nature in which God had 
created him, could merit eternal life. And that this was 
their real opinion, (although Mr. Mozley appears to call it 
in question,*) is proved not only by the most abundant testi- 
mony from St. Augustine, but by the records of all the 
Auti-Pelagian Councils of the time,—by the Epistles of 
Innocent L., and by the testimony of St. Jerome. To 
possibilitas, they added the adjutorium possibilitatis, and this 
they held to consist in grace, the law, and doctrine,—lan- 
guage that to all appearance, was unquestionably ortho- 
dox. But when they came to explain what they meant 
by that which they called grace, the poison of their 
heresy began immediately to appear. Grace, as taught 
and understood by them, signified in the first place the 





* p. 53. We must here do the reviewer in the “ Christian Re- 
membrancer” the justice to observe that he gives upon the whole a 
fair account of the Pelagian heresy. We agree with his remark that 
“ By giving an idea of Pelagianism proper, which perhaps, more 
truly applies to semi-Pelagianism, Mr. Mozley has given the heresi- 
arch himself the benefit of a scheme less faulty than his own, which 
in truth was not his own, but rather a protest against it.’” The fact 
is that Mr. Mozley has very carefully studied the “ Augustinus” of 
Jansen, but knows little beyond what he has gathered from that 
source, 
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example afforded by Christ in His life, in which sense St. 
Augustine shows that it did not differ from external 
doctrine or teaching, since it is only through the preach- 
ing and hearing of the Gospel that we can be moved by 
the example of Christ, and that too, merely in an external 
and objective way. Again, by grace they sometimes 
understood nature itself, with its natural capabilities and 
powers, for this also is the gift of God, and whatever God 
has bestowed on us is really a grace.* In a higher sense 
grace was the remission of sins, which is merited for us 
by the Passion and Death of Christ, or it was the reward 
of eternal life in heaven, which is the crowning gift of 
Divine mercy. Sometimes they would insist upon the 
necessity of grace, in language so strong, and so appa- 
rently orthodox, as easily to deceive their unwary adver- 
saries. It was soon discovered, however, that by this 
necessity they did not mean an absolute and antecedent 
necessity, without which human nature can do nothing in 
the supernatural order ; all they really meant was an occa- 
sional and an accidental necessity, arising from the 
habits of sin into which an unbridled liberty naturally 
plunged men of strong passions and appetites. But, 
however prudent they might consider it to talk of the 
necessity of grace, and to use on this subject a semi- 
Catholic language, yet, according to their strict theolo- 
gical tenets, they did not consider either the law or doc- 
trine, or what they called grace, to be in any sense abso- 
lutely necessary to man, in order to assist his natural 
powers, and secure his salvation;—hence that formula 
which was condemned by the Council of Milevis, “‘ ut 
quod facere per liberum jubemur arbitrium, facilius possi- 
mus implere per gratiam.”’ 

So far as the Pelagians taught that revelation, law, 
doctrine, and the remission of sins, were divine and sacred 
gifts, they were not heretical. ‘Their heresy consisted in 
maintaining, that the grace of Christ was nothing more 
than these external and objective gifts. What they really 





* «“Tpsum liberum, ut diximus, arbitrium Dei nititur auxilio, 
illiusque per singula ope indiget, quod vos (pelagiani) non vultis. 
Sed id vultis, ut qui semel habet liberum arbitrium Deo adjutore non 
egeat.’’ S. Hier. Epist. ad Ctesiphon, (Ep. 133, Ed. Veron.) See 
also Ep. Innoc. I. ad Cath. Synod. 
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denied, and in what they differed essentially from the doc- 
trine of the Church, was the necessity and the existence 
of an interior grace, which should give the natural man a 
new “ possibility,”’ by elevating him to the supernatural 
order, which should repair the injury the fall had wrought 
in his nature, which should prevent with its illustrations 
and its motions, the intellect and the will, and which 
should further assist and accompany the free will of 
man in the doing of every good work. Hence they were 
fond of distinguishing between posse, velle, and esse, plac- 
ing the posse in nature, the velle in the will, and the esse in 
the effect, or the action itself. The first of these three 
they attributed to Almighty God, since He is the Creator 
of human nature; but the praise of the other two they 
considered to belong to man himself, or as they some- 
times said, “to man and God,” regarding God in the 
light of Creator of the human faculties, and not as the 
author of grace properly so called. It was this doc- 
trine that Augustine opposed in his treatise “De 
Gratia Christi,’ and in all his Anti-Pelagian writings. 
The chief line of argument that pervades all his works on 
grace, is directed primarily against this cardinal error of 
the sufficiency of nature, in any of its three stages of pos- 
sibility, of will, or of action; and he asserts and proves 
from Scripture, that besides his mere nature, man needs 
a new power to lift him up into a supernatural "condition— 
he needs an aid to the will, which should prevent and 
move it, inasmuch as the natural will, in its physical con- 
dition, can will nothing beyond the limits of its own order: 

he needs an aid of action, because the grace of Christ, 
that is requisite for man, is not merely one which elevates, 
but one which assists and accompanies every good thought 
and deed. And this is the real force of Augustine’s 
explanation of our Lord’s words, ‘‘a good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit, nor an evil tree good fruit.”” The 
tree is nature, Nature we all know can sin easily enough, 

and requires no additional power to enable it to do : so. 

But it cannot of itself bring forth fruit, “ good fruit,”’ i.e. in 
Augustine’s meaning, it cannot do holy and _ merito- 
rious works. That quality which makes the fruit good 
must therefore come from a source external to and above 
nature, and that source is grace, which gives the power, 
and gives the will, and crowns the work.- If, then, it be 
borne in mind, that Pelagius admitted no other than an 
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external grace,—that'he placed both the possibility of a 
good work, and the good work itself, in human nature 
unaided from within, we have the key to St. Augustine’s 
doctrine of grace, and we see that without having a thought 
of such a dogma as that of irresistible grace, he laboured 
to assert and to defend the necessity of grace to the origi- 
nating, the continuance, and the completion of every good 
work. “Facit autem homo arborem bonam quando Det 
accipit gratiam.........Ipse quippe in bonis arboribus co- 
operatur fructum, qui et forinsecus rigat atque excolit 
per guemlibet ministrum, et per se dat intrinsecus incre- 
mentum.’’* Take, then, what has been now said in con- 
junction with what we have already proved respecting the 
continuance of free will under the operation of grace, and 
it will be evident that there are no grounds whatever for 
attributing to St. Augustine, a doctrine so contrary to 
the teaching of the Church, as that of irresistible grace. 
It is true that the Jansenists generally bring forward cer- 
tain expressions which Augustine uses for the purpose of 
magnifying the power and the efficacy of the grace of God, 
and that they urge these expressions upon their adversaries, 
as so many conclusive proofs, that he held their dogma of 
irresistible grace. But as Mr. Mozley has not thought 
fit to make use of them in his arguments, it is unneces- 
sary for us to bring them into notice. Suffice it to ob- 
serve, that it is a very different thing to hold, that the 
grace of God has a power to attract, to draw, and to allure 
the deliberate and free consent of the will, and to maintain 
either that this power of attraction, this inherent efficacy, 
is that which invariably and on all occasions constitutes 
the formal distinction betweeu sufficient and efficacious 
grace, (which is an opinion in the Schools that we are 
not at present concerned with,) or that its inherent 
power is such as to necessitate the will, and. to deprive 
it of all moral possibility of resistance. This latter 
doctrine at least is contradicted by everything that St. 
Augustine has written or preached with respect to the 
inherent freedom of the human will, in its union with 
the grace of God. 

It has not been our intention to enter upon a discussion 
of the particular doctrine of predestination that was taught 
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by St. Augustine. To do so with any justice to so profound 
and so difficult a subject, would require greater space than 
could be given to it within the limits of asingle article. Our 
object has rather been to show what it could not be, than 
to determine what it is. The latter is a question for do- 
mestic discussion; the former a refutation of Protestant 
and Jansenist heresy. If St. Augustine did not maintain 
that original sin consisted in the loss and annihilation of 
human freedom ; if it was his doctrine in common with the 
Catholic Church throughout the world, that free will is 
an attribute of man, as he is a rational creature, an attri- 
bute which may be elevated and sanctified, but cannot be 
destroyed by grace; if it was his uniform teaching that 
although man can perform no salutary work without the 
‘ grace of God giving him the power to do it, and working 
with him while he is doing it, yet this grace, strong 
and powerful though it may be, may still be resisted, with- 
stood, and trampled upon, by the fr ‘ee being to whom it is 
granted ; it follows that whatever opinions he may have held 
with respect to the Divine predestination, those opinions 
must differ widely and essentially from the doctrine of 
Calvin and of Jansen. To Calvinism and to Jansenism 
the denial of human liberty is essential. According to 
those theological systems, Almighty God by an antecedent 
decree, irrespective of all merit, has determined to save a 
certain remnant of the human race, and to condemn the 
residue to everlasting fire. Those whom He has decreed 
to save, He saves by means of a grace which they are 
utterly unable to resist. It takes hold of them; 3 it forces 
them on; it deals with them as with machines; or more 
properly, it treats them as men bound hand and foot, and 
whose only liberty consists in acquiescing in that which 
they have no physical nor moral power to prevent. On the 
other hand, the same Divine will withholds from those 
whom it has predetermined to condemn, all opportunity and 
all means of escaping so terrible and tremendous a doom, 
From the moment they are conceived in the womb they 
are condemned to everlasting ruin. They may look for a 
Saviour, but they can find none. They may wish to 
escape, but that wish is futileand vain. They are impo- 
tent in themselves, and this impotency Almighty God 
will never remove. They are born the servants and the 
slaves of sin, with a faculty of will, but without the power 
of choice; and although Christ died for the elect, iufinite 
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though His satisfaction may be, it will bring no alleviation 
to their misery, and no deliverance from their servitude. It 
is evident that this system of doctrine, so far as it is revolt- 
ing to the best feelings of human nature, and repugnant to 
the justice, goodness, and mercy of God, is founded upon 
the denial of human liberty, and can only ‘be maintained by 
those who hold that man neither is nor can be free to 
choose between good and evil. Having shewn that St. 
Augustine gives no support to this opinion, but that, on 
the contrary, he defends the inherent liberty of man, in the 
natural and in the supernatural order, as fully as the Cath- 
olic Church has ever done, we have exonerated him from 
the charge of inculcating the Jansenist doctrine of predes- 
tination, and are, therefore, exempted from the necessity 
of entering further into the question of his real opinions 
about predestination, which 1s too grave and profound a 
theme for partial or imperfect discussion. 

We proceed now to examine the practical conclusions 
with which Mr. Mozley sums up his able and carefully 
evolved exposition of Jansenist doctrine. It were to be 
wished, he thinks, that men had a more accurate and 
philosophical perception of their own ignorance than they 
appear to possess. Although all men have acknowledged 
and in some sense perceived the fact of their own 
ignorance, yet there is a large class of minds whose 
perception of their ignorance does not extend beyond 
the bare admission of the fact. Others, indeed, there 
are of a higher order of mind, “ the analytical class 
of intellects,” who. are not satisfied with the vague first 
sight impressions and notions of things, but follow 
them up to that ultimate point at which they are plainly 
seen to be either true or false. Such ‘‘ minds in pro- 
portion to the keenness with which they are conscious of 
perceiving truth, when they do perceive it, know that they 
have got hold of it, and that no power can wrest it from 
them,—in proportion, i.e. to the measure in which, in the 
department of knowledge, they are filled with the light of 
clear apprehension, or demonstrative reasoning,—see the 
distinction between this mode of perception and that which 
awaits them when they leave the scientific ground, and 
turn from the truths of knowledge to those of faith and, of 
religion. They see in consequence of their appreciation 
of final truth so much the more clear ‘ly the defect of that 
which is not final; and that which has come toa point con- 
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trasts the more strongly with that which comes to none, 
but which vanishes and is gone before it reaches,a conclu- 
sion ; ever beginning, ever tending to some goal, but never 
attaining it; stopping short, as it does, at its very starting, 
and in the very act of progress, absorbed in the atmos- 
phere of obscurity which limits our mental view. Then, 
under the influence of such a contrast, it is, that the reason 
pauses, stops to consider, to reflect, and then says to itself,— 
this is ignorance.’”’ ‘There is a manifest danger attending 
this clear perception of our own ignorance, which, perhaps, 
renders it a mercy that men practically know so little of its 
extent. For although the deeper sense of ignorance has 
no legitimate tendency to lessen belief in the truths of 
natural and revealed religion; yet it must be admitted 
that there is a natural tendency in the contrast between 
the clear perception of the truths of demonstrative reason- 
ing, such as a problem or axiom in mathematics, and ‘‘ the 
obscurity of the truths of faith,’’ to make the analytical 
class of intellect suppose that they see nothing because 
they do not see clearly, and that they have a simple blank 
before them. ‘‘ In this way the deeper perception of igno- 
rance, tends to lessen belief in the truths of religion, inclin- 
ing persons to set them aside altogether as truths from 
which our understandings are entirely separateu by an im- 
passable barrier, and with which, therefore, as lying wholly 
outside of us, we have noconcern.’’ This appears to have 
been Hume’s state of mind with respect to religious truth, 
while Butler and Pascal are instances, on the other side, 
of great intellects, using this sense of their ignorance only 
to deepen their humility. It cannot, however, be expected 
that the generality of men would exert the intellectual dis- 
cipline which these reverential minds did. Some men there 
are especially amongst ‘‘the learned and controversial 
class,’ who are too impatient to imbibe this deeper 
sense of ignorance. ‘ For certainly to hear the way in 
which some of this class argue, and draw inferences from 
the incomprehensible truths of revelation, carrying them, 
as they say, into their conseguences and logical results, 


upon which, however remote and farfetched, they insist, as 
if they were of the very substance of the primary truth 


itself —— one cannot avoid two reflections, one, that such 
persons do not know their own ignorance with respect to 
these truths; forif they did, they would see that such in- 
comprehensible truths were not known premisses and could 
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not be argued upon as such, or made foundation of un- 
limited inference ; and that they do not know it is probably 
a mercy to them, for they are thus saved from unbelief, 
and only fall into a well-meaning though foolish and pre- 
sumptuous dogmatism.” Our author does not here men- 
tion to what writers in particular he means these remarks 
to apply, whether to the Schoolmen, or St. Augustine, or 
the whole body of the Fathers, for almost all the ancient 
writers of the Church were controversial writers ; but as he 
expresses himself in this passage with evident feeling, we 
cannot forbear the inference that some very unpleasant 
*‘consequences and logical results’? have ere this been 
forced upon his own unwilling attention. 

Applying these general remarks to the controversy that 
was so long carried on between Augustine and the Pela- 
gians, he comes to the conclusion that both parties were in 
error from the same cause. They did not consider the 
depth of their own ignorance, and, consequently, the 
argued as if they knew more than they really did. “St. 
Augustine and his school took up, in the first instance, a 
hasty and ill considered position, which, once ado ted, 
committed them to extreme and repulsive results.”’ hey 
did not perceive or know “‘ the limits of human reason,” and 
accordingly they maintained in an absolute and unqualified 
manner that ‘ the Divine power must be an absolutely un- 
limited thing,” and upon this assumption they held that 
God could have created a better world than the present, in 
which there should have been no sin or evil; forgetting 
that they thus put themselves into a difficulty with respect 
to the Divine Goodness, which is not easily answered unless 
men allow a limit to the Omnipotence of God. For then 
it may be replied that He did not create a world better than 
the present, nor remove evil when it began, simply because 
He had not the power to do so. “If this limit is not 
allowed, and if God could have created a universe with all 
the advantages of the present one, and none of its evils, 
and if when moral evil had begun, He could have removed 
it, it is certainly very difficult to answer the question why 


He did not; for we necessarily attribute consummate be- 
nevolence to the Deity.’’ (p. 326.) ‘‘ Upon this abstract 


idea of the Divine power as an unlimited power, arose up 
the Augustinian doctrine of predestination and grace, while 
upon the abstract idea of free will as an unlimited faculty, 
arose up the Pelagian theory. Had men perceived more 
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clearly and really their ignorance as human creatures—they 
would have seen that this question cannot be determined 
absolutely one way or another; that it lies between two 
great contradictory truths, neither of which can be set aside, 
or made to give way to the other ; two opposing tendencies 
of thought, inherent in the human mind, which go on side 
by side, and are able to be held and maintained together, 
although thus opposite to each other, because they are only 
incipient, and not final and complete truths,—the great 
truths I mean of the Divine power on the one side, and 
man’s free will, or his originality as an agent on the 
other.”’ 

This notion of contradictory truths is Mr. Mozley’s 
favourite mode for reconciling the freedom of the will, 
which, as a natural faculty in man’s nature he admits 
in Locke’s sense of freedom with Jansenism, or as he calls 
it, “ the Augustinian doctrine of Predestination.” He ac- 
cuses St. Augustine of not seeing or allowing a counter- 
truth in natural reason to the Jansenist doctrine of original 
sin, which he considers to be ‘“‘ the revealed doctrine,” 
and to have been taught by Augustine. It was wrong 
to draw out a string of consequences from the doctrine 
of original sin, and state them as absolute truths, when 
they were contradicted at every step by a set of parallel 
consequences from another truth which was equally cer- 
tain, and to which Scripture itself bore equal testimony. 
(p. 131.) Again, speaking of the doctrine of the Fathers 
upon original sin, he assures his readers that, as Scrip- 
ture reveals this consequence of the sin of Adam, so natu- 
ral reason certifies on the other hand, that nobody can sin 
but by his own personal act, and that one man’s guilt 
cannot be transferred to another. This truth of natural 
reason, mingled intimately in the statements of the early 
Fathers with the truth of revelation, and thus ‘‘ two oppo- 
site truths are expressed together and side by side.’’ 
(p. 108.) And once more. ‘“‘ Such phrases as that we 
must hold man’s free will together with God’s fore- 
knowledge and predestination, although we do not see how 
they agree—evidently proceed upon the acknowledgment 
of two contradictory truths on this subject, which cannot 
be reconciled, but must be held together in inconsis- 
tency.’ (p. 327.) Hence he concludes, that the Pelagian 
and Augustinian systems are thus both at fault, as arising 
upon narrow, partial, and exclusive bases. But Augus- 
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tinianism errs only by excess, while Pelagianism offends 
against the great religious ideas and instincts of the 
human race. After pointing out at some length the rea- 
sons why Augustinianism (i.e. according to him Jansen- 
ism,) is harmless, and therefore tolerated by ‘‘ the Church,”’ 
(the Established Church,) he concludes by an application 
to the Anglican controversy with respect to baptismal 
regeneration, recommending in the usual latitudinarian 
phraseology, “that those who differ from each other on 
points which can never be settled absolutely, in the pre- 
sent state of our capacities, should remember that they 
may differ, not in holding truth and error, but only in 
holding different sides of the same truth.’? He would 
guard them against the disposition to appreciate smaller 
and particular truths, real or supposed, as of more 
moment than larger and fundamental ones, adding as a 
reason for this too general preference, that “the broad 
doctrines of revelation are defective in this appeal to our 
interest, because they are so broad; and truths which all 
00 are thought little of comparatively, because all hold 
them.’’* 

If it were not for the allusions to Christian doctrine, 
and Christian controversy, with which Mr. Mozley’s con- 
cluding remarks are interspersed, we might imagine, in 
perusing them, that the nineteen centuries during which 
Christianity has been at work in the world, have been a 
dream, and that we were all back again in the old pagan 
times, disputing with the philosophers about the nature 
of the gods, and groping in the dark after the very first 
principles and doctrines of religion. In all that Mr. 
Mozley has advanced about the deep ignorance of human 
creatures, and ‘‘the obscurity of the truths of faith,’’ he 
has said nothing that is either new or peculiar to himself. 
He merely repeats the common language of ordinary 
rationalists, who, although they would be, of all persons, the 
most indignant, to be charged with personal ignorance, yet 
are pleased to speak in a vague and unreal way of “ our 
common ignorance,” with a very evident intention. Far 





* Will Mr. Mozley explain how these two propositions can be 
“ different sides of the same truth ?” All Christians are regenerated 
by Baptism, (the doctrine of the High Church.) No Christians are 
regenerated by Baptism, (the doctrine of the Low Church.) If these 
be the two sides, what is the truth itself? 


- 
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be it from us to maintain, that men have not great reason 
to ponder well over “ their own profound ignorance,” and 
that, without a due sense of how little they know, they can 
study to any profit either the facts of natural science, or 
the truths of divine revelation. But as it is absurd to 
employ words in an indefinite and misty sense, we would 
define what ignorance we mean. Men may be ignorant 
either of those truths which are discernible by the due use 
of their natural reason and intellect, or of those truths 
which reason cannot teach them, and for which, there- 
fore, they stand in need of a revelation from God. Fur- 
thermore, they may be ignorant of things and truths, 
which, being above the power of their reason, and beyond 
the reach of their natural capacities, are still kept hidden 
from them by the inscrutable Wisdom of the Almighty, 
and form no part of the revelation which He has granted 
to them. Now, the extent to which human ignorance 
with respect to this threefold class of truth may go, de- 
pends upon three things,—(1) upon the opportunities and 
capabilities of each individual to learn, or to draw out for 
himself the truths of natural religion; (2) upon the fact 
whether a revelation has been given by God, and has been 
sufficiently proposed to His creatures; lastly, (3) upon 
what is contained in that revelation,—what truths it 
teaches, directly and plainly,—what truths it insinuates, 
but does not define, and about what truths it is altogether 
silent. It follows from these considerations that human 
ignorance is twofold. It is either necessary and absolute, 
as with respect to those hidden counsels and hidden 
truths, which God Almighty has in no way communi- 
cated to man, or it is contingent and accidental, resulting 
either from a defect of natural ability, or from the want of 
instruction, or from the revelation not having been suffi- 
ciently proposed, or from culpable neglect. When, | then, 
we say, that in considering “the truths of faith,’’ men 
ought to remember all along the depth of their ignorance, 
we must recollect that these words are (or at least ought 
to be,) a confession, (a) that our unaided reason can safely 
go a very little way in searching into divine truth, and (b) 
that we must learn from Almighty God the supernatural 
truths that He is pleased to teach us, holding them defi- 
nitely, firmly, and clearly, at the same time not dogma- 
tising for ourselves, nor presumptuously curtailing, or 
extending the boundaries of revelation. Moreover, it 1s 
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manifest that ‘‘ the truths of faith,’? when once clearly 
revealed by God, and proposed to the individual mind, 
are no further ‘‘ obscure’”’ than as Ged has not thought fit 
to explain them. The facts are not obscure: nor are the 
“logical results,’ which are fairly to be drawn from these 
facts, ‘‘obscure.”” The mind prevented and aided by 
divine grace can grasp them as firmly, and be as com- 
pletely penetrated with their truth, as by any facts of 
netural science. Nay, in proportion as the veracity of 
God is more to be trusted than the processes of human 
science, and as the truths themselves are of a higher 
order, affecting more profoundly the wants and hopes of 
mankind, the perception of their reality is the more deep 
and keen. The mind, which is furnished with the gift of 
faith, can as completely and absolutely apprehend the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as it can the natural truth of the 
union between the soul and the body ; although it cannot 
satisfactorily and entirely explain the secret cause of 
either the natural or the supernatural truth. But thisis not 
what the rationalists mean, nor what Mr. Mozley means, 
by “ignorance,” and ‘‘the obscurity of the truths of 
faith.” He admits, indeed, a revelation, but his language 
ignores altogether the instituted means by which that 
revelation is communicated and taught to man. He speaks 
of “ faith,’ but so far as his words go, he passes over its 
existence, as a gift by which the natural intellect is aided 
and exalted. All truth he places on the same level. It is 
the mere natural reason that has to investigate and appre- 
hend the truths of revelation as of nature. It is the 
individual mind, by its “‘ own analytical processes,”’ by its 
private study and its private judgment, that has to inquire 
into, and to determine what doctrines in revelation are 
true, and what not. And if there be no surer interpreter 
of divine truth than the individual intellect, we agree with 
Mr. Mozley that the sooner men arrive at the conviction of 
their own ignorance, and the sooner they cease to trouble 
the world with their doubts and questionings about truths 
which they can never reach “‘ by their present capacities,”’ 
so much the better. But if this be so, what becomes,— 
to quote an authority Mr. Mozley will respect,—of that 
“visible Church which was instituted to be the reposi- 
tory of the oracles of God ; to hold up the light of revelation 
in aid to that of nature, and propagate it throughout all 
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generations to the end of the world?”’* In truth, the prin- 
ciples on which Mr. Mozley pleads ignorance as a reason 
for indifference rest entirely upon a suppression of the 
authority of the Church. But so long as the Catholic 
Church is the instituted means for the instruction of man- 
kind, in the doctrines of the revelation which God has 
given us, so long will ignorance be a reason—not for 
disbelieving or loosely adhering to the doctrines which the 
Church has proposed to our faith, but for humility and 
caution, with respect to all that is not clearly taught by 
the Divinely commissioned Teacher of mankind, or an 
excuse for that want of acquaintance with her teaching, 
which is the result of involuntary causes. 

And what shall be said of this author’s theory of 
‘contradictory truths,’’—of a truth of natural reason con- 
tradicted by revelation—of ‘‘ truths contradicted at every 
step by a set of parallel consequences from another truth?’ 
The Reviewer in the “‘ Christian Remembrancer,’’ adopts 
this same theory of contradictory truths, but employs the 
less objectionable expression of partial truths. Mr. 
Mozley’s language, however, is too explicit to be thus 
explained away. For he speaks expressly of two contra- 
dictory truths, one in nature and one in revelation, 
‘* which cannot be reconciled, but must be held together 
in inconsistency.’’ Thus free will is a truth of the natural 
order. That we have no free will, and therefore are not 
free agents is a truth of the supernatural order; and 
although this truth contradicts and is irreconcileable with 
the instincts, perceptions, and reason of that nature 
which Almighty God has given us, yet so far from 
calling this latter truth in question, we are to receive 
and hold both in inconsistency. And he adds, with a 
certain boldness of assertion, “‘ the plain natural reason of 
mankind is thus always large and comprehensive, not 
afraid of inconsistency, but admitting all truth, which 
presents itself to its notice.” 

Now when we recollect that there are only two ways by 
which the credibility of a revelation can be established, to 
wit, either by a direct communication from God as in the 
conversion of St. Paul, or by appeals sufficient to convince 
our reason that the authority which brings us the revelation 





* Bp. Butler, Analogy, pt. 2. c. 1, 
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do¢s not and cannot deceive us, we can form some idea of 
the fatal tendency of atheory which gravely propounds that 
there are truths of our natural reason which are contra- 
dicted Ly opposite truths of revelation. If this be correct, 
then reason cannot be relied upon as a safe and a sure 
guide to test the credibility of an authority professing to 
come from God ; nor is there any way by which a revela- 
tion can be pr oved to man, except by intuition, inspiration 
and miraculous conversion. It is an axiom in the theology 
of the Church, that although a doctrine of revelation may 
be above and beyond the natural powers of reason, so that 
reason cannot scan and probe it, as it might a truth in the 
natural order, yet no truth of ‘revelation can in any way 
whatever contradict a truth of nature and reason. Both 
proceed from the same Divine mind, who is at once the 
author of nature and the author of revelation ; ; and as there 
can be no confusion in the ineffable unity of increated 
wisdom, so there can be no confusion, no contradiction, 
no inconsistency, between reason and faith, between the 
truths that are discernible by the natural faculties and those 
which are above our created capacities. But Mr. Mozley 
opposes himself confidently to this received axiom, and he 
finds fault with Augustine for having through ignorance 
adopted it. He would have men believe nature and reve- 
lation, but at the same time confess and teach that the doc- 
trinesof the latter are contradicted by the facts of the former; 
thus at once imposing on men the necessity of belief, and 
taking away from revelation the possibility of establishing 
its own claims. Prolific as the Oxford press has lately 
been in works that are aimed at overturning the 
cardinal doctrines of Christianity, we question if any 
opinion has proceeded from that university more calculated 
to disturb the grounds of faith than this theory of “‘ contra- 
dictory truths.’’ If sucha doctrine be once admitted, we 
really cannot see how revelation is to be defended. It 
overturns at once, and renders utterly futile, Bishop But- 
ler’s celebrated argument from analogy. For if nature 
contradict grace, and the truths of religion cannot be recon- 
ciled with the facts of nature, but must be held in manifest 
inconsistency, it follows not merely that reason is no longer 
any guide to the credibility of a revelation, but that we 
cannot argue by analogy from the one to the other; we 
cannot so argue from “‘the likeness between that system of 


things and dispensation of Providence, which revelation 
Vo 
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informs us of, and that system of things and dispensation 
of Providence which experience, together with reason, in- 
forms us of,’”* as to conclude from this likeness that both 


have cand from the one Divine author, since accor- 
ding to Mr. Mozley’s system no such likeness exists, for 
the facts of reason cannot be reconciled with the facts of 


revelation. Nor would it remove this objection to say, 


that Mr. Mozley’s proposition is not an universal one, but 
is intended merely to maintain that certain facts of nature 
are contradicted by certain truths of revelation; for if it 
be once conceded that in any given case the one contra- 


dicts the other, the unity of the source from which they 
proceed is destroyed, since it is metaphysically impossible 


for God to furnish the rational minds of His creatures with 
any truths or instincts which are “ irreconcileable’’ with 
other truths in the supernatural order. Besides, we must 


not forget what kinds of truths those are which our author 
considers to be “contradictory,” “‘irreconcileable,” and 


** unknown premisses.”’ . They are the inward conviction of 
our own freedom on the one hand, and the omnipotence of 
God on the other. They are our natural sense of the 


justice of God, which is contradicted by the revealed doc- 
trine of original sin, They are our natural ideas of 


the goodness of God to which is opposed the fact of the 
existence of evil. And as we understand Mr. Mozley, 
these truths are not merely apparently, at first sight, and 


in a superficial point of view contradictory ; he goes beyond 


this, asserting that they are so according “‘ to our present 


capacities,’’ and that they cannot be reconciled, but must 
be held together i in inconsistency, until God gives us higher 
capacities in a future state of existence. Who does not 


see, that such a position as this is a Surrender, shall we say 
a betrayal, of Christianity? That it is, in fact, to deliver 


revelation, bound hand and foot to the tender mercies of 
its enemies, with a poor and weak admission that it cannot 


be defended by reason ? 
It is in the nineteenth century of Christianity that we 


are told from the University of Uxford that “* the omnipo- 
tence of God is an unknown premiss,”’ and that the con- 


troversy which the Catholic Church carried on for so many 
years in defence of the grace of God against the Pelagian 
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heretics was-a waste of time, of zeal, and of energy, a con- 
troversy which “men might have saved themselves the 
trouble, if St. Augustine and his school had not pro- 
ceeded on the assumption which no modern philosopher 
would allow, that the Divine power must be an absolutely 
unlimited thing.’’ In this assertion, and in the passage 


which follows it, Mr. Mozley falls into errors and blunders, 


which certainly illustrate in some measure his own theory 
of human ignorance. The omnipotence of Almighty God 
is a truth of natural as well as of revealed religion. It is 
inseparable from the belief in the doctrine of one only true 


God, who contains within Himself all possible perfections ; 
and although revelation reaffirms this truth, and gives us 


wonderful instances in which this Almighty power is exer- 
cised, yet we can attain to a sufficiently clear and definite 
perception of its truth, by the light of nature itself. 


It may at first sight be difficult to define what things 
are “ possible ’’ and what are not, and to say that God is 


omnipotent because He can do all things that are possible 
for Him to do, may in appearance be a mere petitio prin- 
cipii. But when reason itself reflects, that the Supreme 


Being is one, absolute, independent, and possessing in 
Himself all infinite perfections, it must conclude that of 


necessity, He possesses the perfection of power in an in- 
finite degree. This of itself precludes the possibility of 
their being any such limit to His power as would result 


from the existence of another independent principle, like 


that invented by the Manicheans in order to account for | 


the origin of evil. Further reflection would show that He 
who can create out of nothing, can do as He will with the 
substance so created. He can destroy as well as create, 
and He can invest the substance thus called into being 


with whatever pertections He pleases, otherwise (tod would 


not be free in His works ad extra. Reason is thus led on 
to perceive, that there is really only one limit to the power 
of God, namely, that which is involved in the notion of a 
contradiction. Hence God cannot cease to exist, nor to 


be infinitely good and perfect, nor can He commit sin, nor 


create a finite substance without that metaphysical im- 
perfection, or limitation, which is involved in the notion of 
the finite. These things God cannot do, because they are 
repugnant, and yet St. Thomas says that it is more suit- 
able to say that these things cannot be done than that 


God cannot do them. Unde convenientius dicitur quod 
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ea non possunt jiert, quam quod Deus ea non possit facere. 
But with these exceptions Almighty God can do omnia 
queecumque voluit. And although Christianity confirms and 
consolidates this truth, assuring us in express terms that 
“* nothing is impossible with God,” and giving us wonderful 
and gracious instances of the exercise of His omnipotence, 
yet the truth itself is one that does not exceed the limits 
of our natural capacities. If then a truth so elementary 
and so deeply seated in the ordinary reason of minkind, 
be an unknown premiss, we must conclude that nothing 
whatever is “ known.” Ifthe martyrs of Christ had learnt 
this doctrine of “‘ modern philosophy,’’ they might have 
passed easy and quiet lives all their days, and not have 
spilt their blood for truths still further beyond the range of 
our capacities than ‘‘ the omnipotence of God.’’ If the 
Catholic Church had only imbibed as deeply and as hum- 
bly as the children of modern civilization the great fact of 
** human ignorance,” she would not have struck with her 
anathemas, nor driven from her communion such men as 
Montanus or Arius, Macedonius or Eutyches. The whole 
course of Christian faith and of Christian history would 
have been different. Articles of belief would not have 
formed any termsof communion. Creeds would have been 
laid aside as the idle ebullitions of ‘‘a well meaning, 
though foolish and presumptuous dogmatism.”’ Popes 
would have had more humility than to define ex-Cathedra 
what doctrines Christ teaches, and what He does not. In 
a word, Christianity itself—which is a religion of faith 
and therefore needs the enunciation of definite truths,— 
would soon have sunk down and subsided into a quiet 
indifference to “all speculative truth.’’ It would hardly 
have survived the rough usage it had met with at its first 
entrance into the world, nor would it have possessed sutli- 
cient vitality and strength to have lasted long enough 


either to have built the noble colleges of Oxford, or to have 
troubled with its unwelcome “ logical results ’’ their pre- 
sent occupiers. But let those who put forward and who 
adopt such opinions, consider well whither they tend. 
Mr. Mozley may not, and we believe does not, wish to 
extend this new doctrine of unknown premisses beyond the 
immediate disputes that keep asunder the two prominent 
parties in the Established Church; but he must remember, 
that a principle that forms a valid reason for acquiescence 
in a latitude of doctrine about the sacraments and the 
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grace of God in general, may with equal validity be ex- 
tended to every other dogma of religion, It will form an 
equally solid reason for the denial of the satisfaction of 
Christ, of the inspiration of the Scriptures, or of the eter- 
nity of future punishments. All these doctrines have been 
recently called in question, and publicly denied by con- 
spicuous and eminent members of his own communion ; 
and although, for the moment, they do not occupy the 
public attention as prominently as do the quarrels between 
the High Church and Low Church, still the time may 
come—nay, in the opinion of thoughtful men the time is 
coming—when other matters than the propriety of flowers, 
and candlesticks, and imitations of Roman ceremonial, 
will form the subject of angry and earnest controversy. 
What then is to prevent the disputants in these impending 
controversies from making a prudent use in their genera- 
tion of Mr. Mozley’s new doctrine of “ contradictory 
truths” and “ unknown premisses?” And with what 
arguments could they be met by those who are now put- 
ting forward these theories of contradictory doctrines to 
make for themselves a consistent position in the Establish- 
ment? Not that we can for a moment suppose that 
the Protestart party with which Mr. Mozley’s name has 
been associated could stand against the able defenders 
of a more genuine rationalism, or that they would, as 
a body, even make a show of doing so. Karnest and good 
men there are amongst them, who one by one will drop 
off from their comrades, ,and thanktully return to 
the Catholic Church, as grace effects its sure though silent 
work in their hearts, but the mass will do hereafter as they 
are doing now. Loud in talk, and weak in action, they 
will make a pretence of defending truths which they only 
imperfectly apprehend. They will “‘ be bold as a lion” so 
long as the danger is still in the distance. But when at 
length, in the heat of fresh controversies, new “ logical 
results and consequences’ are again forced upon their 
acceptance, they will act exactly as they have acted; 
they will halt and hesitate, and recede step by step from 
their admitted opinions—they will refine and distinguish— 
prefer “ moral action’’ to ‘‘ speculative truth,”’ and protest 
against those restless minds that are bent “ on the carry- 
ing out of systems.” As their adversaries press upon 
them, they will retire and go back, always retrenching 
themselves within a broader and a still broader Christianity, 
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until at length fatigued and worn out with a hopeless con- 
test, they will finally give up the fight, and both parties 
will unite together over a blank and dismal misbelief. 
Wherever there is work to be done in defending the doc- 
trines of Christianity, whether against rationalists, or 
pietists, or Jansenists, or unbelievers, there is only one 
communion that is equal to the undertaking, and which 
will be faithful in its execution. There is no fear that the 
Catholic Church will desert the dogmas of Christ, or draw 
distinctions between the broader principles of ‘ Catholic 
Christianity’ and the particular doctrines which her 
Founder has revealed. Her even and calm and steady 
course she will pursue unto the end, teaching the same 
truths, speaking the same language, guarding the same 
deposit, condemning every doctrine that is contrary to any 
portion of the faith, and impressing the whole world with 
a profound conviction, that although it is an easy matter 
to gain over to its side those who belong not to her com- 
munion, yet she is, and will always be, the great obstacle to 
the spread of indifferentism, rationalism, or infidelity ; and 
that it has as little chance of persuading her to give up one 
single fragment of the Catholic faith, asit has of overturn- 
ing the rock on which that faith is built. 
ERRATUM. 
Page 71, for crus riiou oicin rAipyires, read res raion eieia giois Aiyires, 





Art. IIL—1. Osservazioni della S. Sede sul Dispaccio del Governo di 
S. M. Cattolica intorno le Cause delle interrotte vicendevoli relazioni, 
indirizzato ai Regii Reppresentanti presso le Corti estere. Ne) di 
Luglio, 1856. 


‘THE dispatch of General Zabala, minister for foreign 
affairs of the Queen of Spain, defending the measures 
of her government regarding the Court of Rome and the 
Spanish Church, has obtained in this country that publi- 
city and that applause which are never refused here—to 
anything contrary to ecclesiastical rights, and to the 
interests of the Catholic religion. 
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The press of this country pointed triumphantly to a 
state paper which seemed to them something more than 
the beginning of a rupture between the Spanish nation 
and the Holy See,—and the forerunner of what they were 
pleased to call a ‘‘ Reformation’”’ in Spain. The state of 
ecclesiastical affairs at Turin and Madrid were pointed 
out as great signs of the times. Krom Spain and Italy, 
we were told, a trumpet-note of defiance had been sounded 
against Rome, and the apostasy of two eminently 
Catholic nations was confidently hoped for by the adversa- 
ries of the Catholic Church. 

These notions are grounded on a total ignorance of the 
Italian and Spanish character, and of the state of religion 
in those countries. They shew an utter confusion of two 
distinct things—the measures of a particular political 
party in power in the capital, and the convictions and 
wishes of the mass of the people. This confusion of ideas 
has led to many more or less mischievous and disastrous 
blunders in the foreign policy of this country. And it is 
encouraged by a most inefficient body of diplomatic 
servants of the crown,—by the prejudices of the people 
here, and by a system adopted by the press of telling their 
readers what those readers like to be told, and suppressing 
or weakening whatever information is at variance with 
the wishes and the preconceived notions of the majority 
of the British public. A more enlarged view of facts 
would shew that the ecclesiastical policy of Spain and Pied- 
mont are mere phenomena in party warfare, and that that 
policy is not only contrary to the wishes of the two nations, 
but unjust and absurd; and it would demonstrate the 
utter impotence of all human power and statecraft against 
the Chair of Peter. But though our fellow countrymen 
value themselves so much for their love of fair play and 
free discussion, they forget those qualities in all questions 
that regard the Catholic Church. Thus we could mention 
an instance where a Catholic stated to several Protestants 
of high station and considerable ability, certain facts 
regarding ecclesiastical affairs at Turin, and they quietly 
answered that they could not believe what he said because 
he was. *‘ prejudiced,’’ and because Mr. P. and Count A. 
(both strong partizans) told them differently. We cannot 


wonder that a onesided view of certain subjects is con- 
stantly presented to the English mind, when we see such a 
determination to hear only one side. One more example 
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will vividly shew what we complain of. A pamphlet has 
lately been published by Mr. Jules Gondon* in defence 
of the Neapolitan government. It is written with much 
ability, and contains facts and observations of great 
importance. Common justice which is not refused even to 
the worst criminals, required that the defence of the 
King of Naples should be fully heard and generally made 
known. But the King of Naples is a Catholic Prince, 
and he does not coincide with the views of Lord Palmer- 
ston, Lord John Russell, and Messrs. Cavour and 
Rattazzi. What then? His people are lightly taxed 
compared with ourselves and our friends the Sardinians. 
His revenue is flourishing—his funds are above par, and 
his country has a code of laws which would gladden the 
heart of the Law Amendment Society. His private 
conduct and character are a model to every every family in 
his kingdom, and his mode of life simple and unostenta- 
tious. He travels without an escort, and anyone meeting 
- his carriage in Naples might take it for that of a private 
person of high rank. But John Bull has been told, and 
delights to believe that he is a Nero and a Caligula, 
constantly trying to fly from the vengeance of his outraged 
subjects, and the stings of an evil conscience. This pious 
opinion must not be disturbed! No, Mons. Gondon, 
you must not unsettle people’s minds by telling them that 
their cherished prejudices are contrary to fact! Therefore 
the newspapers have passed over sub silentio the defence 
of the King. The correspondent of the Daily News at 
Naples sneered at Mons. Gondon’s pamphlet, and the 
Globe attacked it, but taking especial care not to mention 
either the title of the work, or the name of the publisher. 
The others have not even alluded to it, and so whatever is 
distasteful, is kept out of sight and suppressed ! 

The important State Paper, the title of which appears 
at the head of this article, emanating as it does from the 
Court of Rome, was not likely to meet, in England, with 
a favourable reception. In accordance with that spirit 
which we have just described, it has been very little 
noticed, and it is very little known in this country. Yet 
the masterly way in which it is prepared, renders it a 





* De l’état des Choses a Naples et en Italie, Lettres a George 
Bowyer, Esqre., M. P, Par Jules Gondon. Dolman : Bond Street. 
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model of statesmanlike argument and composition. And 
the weight and importance of its contents call for the 
careful study of every one who feels an interest in the 
politics of Kurope. The reflections which we have made 
on the state of opinion in England, preclude us from 
hoping that this document will obtain the same publicity 
which has been cheerfully accorded to the dispatch to 
which it is an answer, But we think it our duty for this 
very reason, to place its chief arguments before our readers, 
that they may be enabled to form a judgment of the 
groundlessness of the charges and arguments used by the 
Spanish government against the Holy See. 

This state paper contains certain preliminary points 
which are of great value, and especially useful with refer- 
ence to what we may call the English view of the matters 
in dispute. A few reflections will suffice on this subject. 
People in this country are apt to argue on questions from 
time to time arising between Catholic States and the 
Holy See, with the same principles which govern the 
relations between the state and the Protestant establish- 
ment here. ‘They talk as if the connexion between a 
Catholic government and the Catholic Church must be 
regulated by Protestant principles. This fallacy was 
exposed, with his usual great power and eloquence, by 
His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman in the case of the 
Austrian Concordat. There is no doubt that English 
ambassadors and ministers abroad, suggest these Protes- 
tant arguments to such foreign governments as are ill 
disposed towards the Holy See. But they are totally 
inapplicable, and can only lead. to confusion and absurdity. 
The Protestant theory is, that the Church established by 
law is ¢nstar Collegit, a municipal body within and under 
the state. Febronius and (though not so decidedly) Van 
Espen, attempted to introduce this doctrine into Catholic 
Public Law. But though perfectly correct among 
Protestants, it is utterly false and exploded, with respect 
to the Catholic Church. The very existence and nature 
of Concordats suffices to shew this, because there cannot 
be a treaty between the temporal sovereign power and a 
municipal body. Besides, in a Catholic state, the 
prerogatives of the Sovereign Pontiff are part and parcel 
of the public law of the land, which acknowledges him as 
the head of the Church, though he is an independent 
sovereign prince, and not a subject of the state. The 
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Catholic Law then, is, that the Church and the State are 
independent of each other within the boundaries of their 
essential attributions,* although the clergy are subject to 
the state to which they belong in their capacity as citizens. 
It is simply childish to declaim about “ imperium in 
imperio,” d&c., &c., for those common topics of English- 
men have no application to the subject. Thus it is part 
and parcel of the Common Law of Spain that the Pope 
is the Sovereign Head of the Catholic Church by Divine 
Right, and that the authority and jurisdiction of the Pope 
come to him direct from God—he being the Successor of 
St. Peter and the Vicar of Christ. And as Christ 
founded His Church on the rock, St. Peter, so from the 
great doctrine of the Supremacy of the Chair of Peter 
flow the whole constitution and system of the Church. 
Protestants may think all this wrong, but we say that it 
is all true; and we add that if we are to examine Catholic 
and Spanish questions, we must argue them on Catholic 
- and Spanish grounds, and not on Protestant and English 
principles. Having thus put the subject on its right 
footing, we will proceed to consider, one by one, the points 
contained in the Spanish Despatch, and the reply of the 
Holy See. 

The first regards that article in the new Constitution 
which determines the legal status and position of the 
Catholic Church in Spain. Instead of the former law of 
the Constitutions of 1837 and 1845, declaring the Catholic 
religion to be the sole religion of the state, it simply 
declares that the nation obliges itself to protect the 
Catholic worship and the ministers of the Catholic religion, 
which is professed by the Spaniards, and secures all 
persons in the exercise of their religion provided they do 
no public act contrary to religion.t This, to English 
ears, sounds plausible and right; but it is not applicable 
to Spain, for in Spain there are none but Catholics, 
except foreigners who have their places of worship in the 
houses of the consuls and ministers of their country; and 
the very notion of dissent from the Catholic Church, is 
practically unknown in Spain. Petitions accordingly 
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poured in from all directions against this Jaw, which 
seemed intended to invite and encourage foreign propa- 
gandism. These petitions proceeded not only from the 
clergy, but from large bodies of the population,* until they 
were forbidden by the minister, backed by a vote of the 
subservient assembly.j The reason of these manifesta- 
tions of public feeling was, that as there notoriously were 
no Spanish Protestants, and there had not been expressed 
the slightest wish in the whole country for such a law, it 
was naturally understood as a solemn authorization of 
afuture schism in the national Church. And this was 
the more objectionable because it was contained in the 
proposed organic law of the state, and so made part of the 
Constitution. The declaration in question was, moreover, 
contrary to the Concordat, and it became a subject of 
remonstrance on the part of the Holy See, as inviting 
and sanctioning everything that could be done against the 
religion of the country, provided it did not amount toa 
public outrage. It is however, justified in the dispatch . 
of the government on the futile plea that the article of the 
Constitution excluded from prohibitory operation of the 
law only matters of private opinion. 

The next point in the dispatch relates to the Religious 
orders of women. And here we must mention, to the 
credit of the Spanish government, that it never attempted 
to assert the monstrous proposition of Cavour, that a 
Concordat is binding only on the Court of Rome, and not 
on the other party to the contract. But on the other 
hand, we must say, that never was the meaning of any 
instrument more perverted, than the Spanish Concordat 
has been by the ministry. The Spanish government 
has, by ministerial order, forbidden the reception and 
profession of Nuns throughout the kingdom. ‘This the 
dispatch justifies by appealing to the Concordat, and 
arguing that by that treaty all the contemplative orders 
of women are deprived of legal existence. But a 
reference to the text of that document shews that this 
is not so. It consists of three articles. ‘The first autho- 
rizes active orders, and the second those which are of a 
mixed nature, partly active, and partly contemplative. 
The third article provides, that as to all other orders of 
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nuns, the, bishops may establish them with the exer- 
cises which, in their opinion, ought to belong to such 
houses.* What can the other orders be if they be 
not contemplative orders? The inference is irresistible 
that such orders are included in, and authorized 
by the concordat. .Besides, assuming for the sake of 
argument, that the Concordat did exclude the con- 
templative orders, that could not possibly justify the 
prohibition which the government addressed to all the 
religious orders of women, without distinction.{ And 
certainly any one acquainted with the history of Spain 
would require very strong proof that, in that country, the 
birth-place of St. Theresa, the contemplative orders were 
made illegal. This could not possibly be the intention of 
the Holy See in consenting to the Concordat. Some of 
the purely contemplative houses were, it is true, permitted 
by the Holy See to add to their institution a mixture of 
the active life. This was done having regard to the 
circumstances of the times and the wishes of the govern- 
ment; but there was not and could not be any intention to 
abolish the contemplative life, which is the highest and 
most perfect branch of the regular discipline, and for 
which the people of Spain have a peculiar reverence and 
affection. 

The object of the ministerial order became evident soon 
after it had been issued. For another order was published 
onthe 31st. of July, declaring suppressed, all convents 
containing, or which shall contain a lesser number than 
twelve nuns, and ordering the consolidation of those 
smaller communities with others of the same order, or at 
least situated near the suppressed houses. This was a 
most arbitrary act of violation of the rights of the Church, 
and so much the more, because by a diplomatic note, 
forming an integral part of the Concordat of 1851, the 
government had promised to take care that whenever 
nuns of different orders were mixed together in one house, 
care should be taken to separate them, allotting to them 
different houses. And in violation of this promise which 
had been but in a few instances fulfilled, the ministerial 
order last mentioned, provides that the nuns of the smaller 
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houses are to be placed in the nearest house, though that 
house be not of the same order. 

The government also forbade the bishops to confer holy 
orders except under certain specified conditions of the fulfil- 
ment of which the executive was made the arbiter. This is 
justified in Zabala’s dispatch, on the ground that it was 
expedient to prevent the too great number of clergy.* 
But such an interference on the part of the civil magis- 
trate, was a manifest violation of the recent Concordat, 
the 4th article of which provides that “ In all things that 
regard the right and exercise of ecclesiastical authority, 
and the administration of holy ordination, the bishops 
and their clergy shall enjoy that full liberty which is 
established by the Sacred canons.”’t If indeed, the 
temporal authority assumes the power of regulating and 
directing the bishops im the administration of the Sacra- 
ment of Ordination, and judging of the spiritual wants of 
the people, and the mode of supplying those wants, there 
is at once an end of that independence which essentially 
belongs to the Catholic Church. ‘These are matters 
which can only belong to-the spiritual power by Divine 
crdinance and appointment. The Spanish dispatch, 
moreover, admits that the bishops had not abused their 
powers in this respect, for it says that, ‘ Ordinations have 
been multiplied, perhaps from necessity, but without proof 
of such necessity, and perhaps without public inconveni- 
ence, though the absence of such inconvenience has not 
been demonstrated.” { What is this but to admit that 
there is no practical grievance, and make the executive 
government the judge of the necessity, and the conveni- 
ence of ordinations? The laws of the Church, and 
especially the Council of Trent, provide against the 
too great increase of ordinations, and the creation of 
clergy without means of subsistence.§ But it is quite 
another matter to vest the power of judging in such 
matters, without appeal, in the civil government. The 
most complete answer to the insinuation that the bishops 
ordained too many priests, is to be found in the fact 
stated in the observations of the Holy See, that in almost 
every diocese of the kingdom there are many parishes 
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without any pastor, and that constant and strong remon- 
strances are made by many important portions of the 
population, who complain that they have not a sufficient 
supply of clergy. The Spanish government justifies 
itself on the ground that it has forbidden ordinations only 
until the proposed new arrangement of parishes has been 
completed, which had been determined upon by the 24th 
article of the concordat. But the reply of the Holy See 
clearly shews that the article in question has not, as the mi- 
nister General Zabala contends, any bearing on the limita- 
tion of the number of clergy to be ordained.* For if this 
. were so, the 24th article would be in open contradiction with 


the fourth already cited, which guarantees to the bishops 


the free exercise of their powers of ordination. 

Even without this argument, previous facts would suffice 
to shew the scope and true sense of the 24th article.t For 
a long time the want of a better demarkation and distribu- 
tion of parishes was felt in Spain, and steps were taken for 
that purpose in 1817, which were however, rendered fruit- 
less by political events. ‘The suppression of the regular 
orders aggravated the evils arising from the want of an 
adequate number of parochial clergy in parts of the 
country. And here we must remark the absurdity of 
suppressing religious houses merely because the commu- 
nity falls below a certain number, such as twelve persons. 
A small community may for obvious reasons be better 
adapted than a large one for certain places and circum- 


stances. Ten or eleven, or a smaller number of Religious 


may, in many cases, be quite sufficient for the schools, 
the sick, &c. in some localities. Yet we have seen 
that the government ordered the suppression, without 
distinction, of all houses containing less than twelve 
nuns. So the suppression of the smaller monasteries 
very much increased the evil caused by the want of 
parochial clergy in various parts of the kingdom aris- 
ing from the want of good division of parishes. To 
that evil the negotiators of the Concordat addressed 
themselves, and they agreed to the 24th article with a 
view to providing a remedy. And that article expresses 
clearly its object, namely, ‘‘ to provide fully, and with due 
accuracy, in every part of Spain, for Divine worship and 
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the spiritual wants of the faithful.”* The Concordat 
moreover, required the bishops to have regard, in forming 
the new division of parishes, to the extent of the territory, 
the population, and the other local circumstances. But 
all this cannot possibly imply that the conferring of Holy 
Orders was to be suspended or limited on account of the 
execution of the intended plan. And we have seen that 
the order of the government aggravated the evils which 
the new division of parishes was intended to remedy, by 
leaving many places unsupplied with parochial clergy. 
The Spanish dispatch imputes to the Holy See 4 want 
of solicitude and activity regarding the execution of the 
24th Article. But the business was committed by the 
Concordat, not to the Holy See, but to the Spanish 
bishops, and supposing that they were slow and inactive, 
the government ought to have appealed to Rome to 
quicken their movements. Yet the government never 
made any representation whatever on the subject. After the 
Concordat had been approved by an Apostolic Bull, dated 
the fifth of September, 1851, and published as a law of the 
kingdom by a Sovereign Act on the 17th. of the following 
month, both the minister and the nuncio applied them- 
selves to expedite the execution of the more urgent 
matters contained in it. The 24th article was not 


neglected. But it seemed reasonable that the new division 
of the parishes should be preceded by that of the dioceses 
agreed to in article five. And this was a matter requiring 


time, and also depending on difficulties entirely out of the 


power of the Holy See. Such, however, was the anxiety 
of both parties, that the parochial arrangement should not 
be delayed, that they agreed that it should precede that of 
the dioceses. After great labour and some difficulties, 
the Nuncio, and the Minister of Grace and Justice, 
agreed toa plan. The schedule was about to be directed 
to the bishops by royal authority, when the Ministry of 
Bravo Murillo went suddenly out of office. As soon as 
the ministry, presided over by General Roneali, Count of 
Arcoy, was formed, the Nuncio used every endeavour by 
repeated applications to the new Minister of Grace and 

ustice, to expedite the matter. But after a delay of 
three months, during which the minister had started new 
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difficulties, the government went out, and was succeeded 
by that of General Lersundi. During that administra- 
tion, the Ministry of Grace and Justice was at St. Ilde- 
fonso, fifteen leagues from Madrid, another circumstance 
of delay. The Nuncio, however, was not discouraged, 
but continued his efforts until the fall of the ministry, 
which was succeeded by that of Sartorius. The new 
Minister of Grace and Justice, the Marquis of Gerona, 
entered very favourably into the wishes of the Nuncio, 
and after some discussion, the royal schedule, containing 
the proposed plan, was gazetted on the 3rd of January, 
1854. Until then the bishops had been unable to do any- 
thing under the 24th article of the Concordat, because it 
was necessary for them to await the communication of 
the general basis to be determined between the two high 
contracting parties. They then immediately applied them- 
selves to the work [with the utmost zeal and good will. 
And though some of those prelates had not yet sent in 
their plans at the time of the publication of the Dispatch 
of General Zabala, that delay was caused by particular cir- 
cumstances of difficulty in those dioceses. This simple 
statement of facts suffices to shew the incorrectness of the 
allegation of the Spanish Dispatch, that the government 
had used every effort for the complete execution of the 
24th article of the Concordat, and that it had been delayed 
by the Holy See. 

The Dispatch charges the Holy See with neglect in 
another matter, to which we will now proceed,—the sale 
of ecclesiastical property, to which it attributes the breach 
between the government and the court of Rome.* . That 
this, however, was by no means the sole cause of that rup- 
ture, is evident from the circumstances which we have 
already related, though no doubt this business of Church 
property has been made the means of creating an impres- 
sion that the Holy See broke off diplomatic relations with 
Spain for the sake of a temporal interest. We will ex- 

lain the true state of the case as it is set forth in the 
tate paper named at the head of this article. 

The 38th article of the Concordat, provided that certain 
specified ,;Church property ‘should be, after having been 
restored to the Church, sold in the name of the Church 
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by the respective bishops, and that the produce of the 
sales should be invested in the purchase of annuities out 
of the public debt at 3 per cent, The government, how- 
ever, have maintained that this permission of the Holy 
See, instead of being restricted to certain specified pro- 
perty, embraces the whole property of the Church, present 
and future. They accordingly brought a bill into the 
assembly for the sale of all Church property. The Car- 
dinal Secretary of State remonstrated in a note dated the 
28th of February, 1855. The Minister of Spain, at Rome, 
referred by order of his government to the 38th article of 
the Concordat as a justification. And the dispatch of 
General Zabala, though it does not venture to rely on the 
words of the article, asserts that the measure of the gov- 
ernment is in accordance with its spirit. ‘lhe minister 
argues that, as the 38th article comprised the residue of 
the property of the communities of men, not then restored 
to the Church, so it likewise comprehended all the pro- 
perty without distinction, which had been restored to the 
Church by the law of 1845. 

It is an undoubted rule of construction applicable to 
all documents, that where the literal sense is clear, the 
spirit should not be resorted to for the purpose of chang- 
ing that meaning. And it is, moreover, an incontro- 
vertible principle “of the law of nations, that wherever the 
grammatical meaning of a treaty presents any difficulty 
which renders the resort to its spirit necessary, this is 
not to be done by one of the parties, but requires the 
concurrence of both. Moreover, it is "expressly provided 
by the Concordat, that in the event of any difficulty arising 
regarding its interpretation, such difficulty should be ami- 

cably resolved by agreement between the Holy Father 
and the Queen. ‘Therefore, supposing, for the sake of 
argument, that the article thirty-eight be obscure, as the 
Spanish dispatch expressly alleges it to be, the government 
was bound to apply to the Court of Rome in order that the 
doubt might, by mutual consent, be settled, previous to 
proposing in ‘the assembly the law for the sale of all the 
property of the Church. But, in truth, the meaning 
affixed to the 38th article by the Spanish Government is 
contrary to its letter and to its spirit, and at variance 
with facts relating to its subject matter. 

In the year 1844 a royal decree was issued suspending 


the sale of Church property then in progress, excepting 
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that of the religious corporations of men. These con- 
tinued to be sold, (on the false principle denied by the 
court of Rome, that they were legally suppressed and ex- 
tinguished) until the promulgation of the Concordat of 
1851. In the following year, 1845, by a law dated the 
5th of April, the property of the secular clergy was re- 
stored to them, which had not yet been sold. It consisted 
of the property belonging to the endowment of bishops, the 
abbeys, cathedral chapters, and collegiate bodies, parishes 
and other benefices. The sale of the rest, that is to say, 
the property of communities of women, of the com- 
mandaries and masterships of the four great Spanish mili- 
tary and religious orders,—of the confraternities, sanc- 
tuaries, hermitages, and the like,—remained suspended 
in accordance with the above-mentioned royal decree of 
1844, and they remained under the administration, and 
in the hands of the government until the Concordat of 
1851. 

While these things occurred at Madrid, the Spanish 
plenipotentiary negotiated with the Court of Rome, and 
signed on the 27th of April, 1845, a convention consisting 
of fourteen articles, intended to regulate as far as might 
be at that time, the ecclesiastical affairs of Spain on the 
most urgent and important points. The ninth of these 
articles established that, in order to repair as far as pos- 
sible, the losses suffered by the Church of Spain in her 
temporal rights ; her Catholic majesty would assign new 
revenues as a perpetual endowment for divine worship 
and the clergy. And it was expressly declared that the 
clergy should not be placed in the condition of public 
officers, receiving salaries, but that a free, independent 
and permanent endowment should be provided for them. 
This convention, however, was not ratified by the queen. 
The Holy See, however, declared that it could not sanc- 
tion the sale of ecclesiastical property, otherwise than in 
consideration of an adequate endowment. The Spanish 
government then commenced negociations with Rome for 
the purpose of amending the fourteen articles, and regard- 
ing the mode in which the clergy might be adequately 
endowed. Various plans for this purpose were suggested 
under the different successive administrations, all tend- 
ing to endow'the clergy with real property. 

All these projects comprised the ecclesiastical property 
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already restored to the Church in 1845. But for various 
valid reasons nothing could be finally determined on. 

On the accession of the Sovereign Pontiff, now happily 
reigning, the matter was again taken up on both sides. 
On the first of January, 1847, the Spanish Plenipotentiary 
addressed a note to Cardinal Gizzi, Secretary of State of 
His Holiness, promising that the Church in Spain should 
soon be restored to all her possessions not comprehended 
in the restitution of 1845, and not yet sold, and that the 
Church would also be endowed with new and sufficient 
revenues, and moreover that the Clergy should not be 
reduced to the condition of salaried officers, but should be 
permanently endowed. 

In the commencement of the year 1849, the Ministry of 
General Narvaez submitted to the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate, a bill for the endowment of the clergy, 
which passed both houses and received the royal asseut 
on the 3rd of April. ‘That bill was in substance grounded 
on the above mentioned 9th article of the unratified con- 
vention of 1845. By another law of the 8th May, 1849, 
the Spanish Government was authorized to treat with the 
Holy See for the purpose of settling by common consent 
of both parties, the ecclesiastical affairs of the kingdom. 
Those negotiations were satisfactorily pursued until the 
middle of January, when the Ministry of the Duke of 
Valentia was succeeded by that of M. Bravo Murillo. 
Then the queen named the Chevalier Bertrand de Lis 
plenipotentiary, and by him the negotiations were con- 
cluded with the signature of the Concordat on the 16th 
March, 1851. 

This Concordat especially provided for the secure dota- 
tion of public worship and of the clergy. As for the pro- 
perty with which the dotation was to be made,—the 
Concordat recited and confirmed the Law of the 3rd April 
1849, which thus by the consent of the Pope became an 
ecclesiastical as it before was a temporal law. But the 
Church property not comprised in the restitution of 1845, 
remained to be disposed of. ‘This property, still unsold, 
remained under the administration of the State; and, 
since the above cited law had adjudged to the clergy, as 
part of the endowment, the property of commanderships 
and masterships of the four military and religious Orders, 
it consisted only of the property of the nunneries and com- 
Munities of women, and of the contraternities, sanctuaries, 
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hermitages, and the like, the sale of which had remained 
suspended ever since 1844. All this the Government were 
bound, as matter of justice, and by force of the promise of 
the royal Plenipotentiary made in his note of the Ist 
January, 1847, to restore to the Church. And justice 
also required that the property should not be devoted to 
other purposes than those of the respective communities to 
which it had belonged. But these estates were in such 
bad condition that it seemed best to pray the Holy See to 
permit that the property still unsold of the nunneries, and 
the residue of that of the monasteries, might, after being 
restored to the Church, be sold by the bishops in the name 
of those communities, and invested in 3 per cent, consoli- 
dated annuities. This the Pope permitted. And in confor- 
mity with these facts and considerations the 35th article of 
the draft of the proposed Concordat was drawn up. And the 
article regarding the endowment of the clergy, and the 
restitution to the Church of all the unsold estates,— 
inclusive of the residue of the property of the regulars,— 
and the sale of such residue was, as originally proposed, was 
drawn up as follows :—‘‘ Moreover all the Church property 
not comprised in the law of 1845 shall be restored to the 
Church ; which property has not yet been alienated by the 
Government, including the produce of the remaining pro- 
perty of the Regular Communities invested in 3. per 
cents.”’* It follows necessarily that the estates of the 
confraternities, sanctuaries, hermitages, and the like, were 
to be restored to the Church and not to be sold: for those 
estates were the only property unsold, and comprised in 
the law of 1845, exclusive of that of the nuns and other 
regular bodies which had been suppressed by the Govern- 
ment. But after the accession of the Murillo Govern- 
ment in the course of the negotiations, the Pope, at the 
request of the Government, consented to the sale of the 
property of the confraternities, sanctuaries and hermitages ; 
and the 38th article of the Concordat accordingly contains 
an extension of the power of sale to such estates. It pro- 
vides that the property of the Church not comprised in the 
law of 1845, and not alienated by the Government, should 
be restored to the Church, including what remained of the 
estates of the monastic bodies; and that considering the 
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circumstances of both (utrorwm) they should be sold, and 
the produce vested in 3 per cents. Thus the intended 
article restricted the power of sale to one sort of property, 
and the article 38 as settled and agreed on, included two 
descriptions of property. The very words—“ the circum- 
stances of both, wtrorum,’’ shews beyond doubt that the 
article restricts the power of sale to two specified sorts of 
property therein pointed out. Yet the dispatch of the Min- 
ister, General Zabala, contends that this article authorised 
the Government to sell the whole property of the Spanish 
Church and clergy, without limit or distinction. We 
have shewn to a demonstration (using the arguments of 
the very able Roman State paper before us) that this con- 
struction is absolutely inconsistent with the manifest 
signification of the words of the treaty, and with the cir- 
cumstances attending its preparation. 

The same State paper contains other and cogent argu- 
ments leading to the same result, but we will only add 
one other point on this subject. It is this. A minister of 
the Crown threw out some observations in the constituent 
assembly about the alienation of the property of the Church, 
which caused much alarm in the country. And in conse- 
quence of this circumstance the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs assured the Papal Chargé d’ Affaires that the 
Government understood the minister to have referred only 
to such Church property as the Holy See had allowed to 
be alienated, and requested him to communicate to the 
Pope that the Spanish Government would never proceed 
to sell any other property without the consent of His 
Holiness, but would adhere to the terms of the Concordat 
in every respect. And accordingly the head of the 
yovernment at the next sitting of the Assembly rectified 
what had before been equivocally said by the Minister of 
Finance regarding the alienation of Church property.* 
And in a note of the Spanish Chargé d’ Affaires at Rome 
directed to the Cardinal Secretary of State on the 4th of 
February, 1855, he put precisely the same interpretation 
on the 38th article of the Concordat, which is contended 
for by the Holy See, restricting the power of sale therein 
contained to the two classes of property therein specified. 
And yet afterwards General Zabala contends that by this 
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article the Holy See consented to the sale of the whole 

atrimony of the Spanish Church; thereby adopting an 
interpretation of that article totally different from that 
which the Spanish Government had before acknowledged 
and sanctioned as correct.* 

The object of the note just referred to was to obtain 
from the Holy See permission to deviate in some respects 
from the mode prescribed for the sale authorised by article 
38 of the Concordat. This furnishes another argument 
against the Spanish Government. For even supposing that 
article to comprehend all the property of the Church, the 
government, after asking the permission of the Holy See, 
ougbt not to have proposed to the assembly a bill at vari- 
ance with the power of sale given by the article, until such 
permission had been granted. Yet the note was delivered 
by the Spanish Charge d’ Affaires at Rome, to the Cardinal 
Secretary of State on the 4th February, 1855, and on the 
very next day the bill was brought in by the Government 
for the sale of Church property in a mode contrary to that 
agreed upon in the 38th article. 

The Spanish Government complained that the clergy 
had been guilty of delay, whereby a very small quantity of 
yroperty had been sold in pursuance of the 38th article. 
But it must be remembered that the property was to be 
first restored to the Church and then sold. And it was the 
Government who delayed the sale by not restoring the pro- 
perty. Besides, supposing that the bishops delayed, why 
did not the Government make a representation to the 
Holy See that their movements might be quickened ? 
This never was done. But the observations of the Holy 
See in answer to the Spanish dispatch, shew conclusively 
that there was no delay whatever on the part of the Church 
in carrying into effect the 38th article of the Concordat. 
And however this may be, it could not justify the Govern- 
ment in selling the whole patrimony of the Church in Spain, 
thereby violating the Concordat. 

The Spanish dispatch attempts to justify the hostile 
measures of the Government against the Church, and 
attributes those measures, and especially the exclusion of 
the clergy from participation in the sale of Church pro- 
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perty, under the Concordat, to the alleged hostile attitude 
and opposition of some of the prelates of the kingdom. 
But the fact is, that the opposition of the bishops arose 
from the ministry bringing in a bill to sell the whole patri- 
mony of the Church. Their hostility is indeed not to be 
wondered at. We should like to know what would be the 
attitude of the Anglican clergy if the Government brought 
in a bill for the sale of all their landed property !: The whole 
country would ring with their opposition and agitation. And 
a great many people not attached to the Anglican establish- 
ment, would think them hardly used, and be disposed to 
take their part. The Spanish bishops were bound in duty 
to protest against and oppose the spoliation of the Church 
by the civil power. But the Government actually uses 
their opposition to that spoliation as a justification of the 
measure itself! Can anything be more absurdly unjust and 
perverse? And the Spanish dispatch asserts that, though 
some of the members of the episcopal body obeyed the 
orders of the government, others placed themselves in a 
position regarding the Government, ‘ hostile, rebellious, 
and punishable.’’* But this is most incorrect and untrue. 
In the first place, none of the bishops co-operated with or 
voluntarily obeyed the unlawful commands of the Govern- 
meut in matters appertaining to the Church, and not to 
the civil power. And all have equally obeyed the civil 
power in those things which belong to its jurisdietion. They 
opposed the Government when that Government violated its 
own solemn treaty and the rights of the Church, and they 
did so in a manner in accordance with their sacred charac- 
ter. But there are those who seem to think that to the 
clergy alone the rights of citizens are denied, that they are 
to have no enjoyment of the liberty of speech and action 
which a constitutional form of government gives to all, and 
that even a remonstrance against the most flagrant viola- 
tion of their rights is an act of disobedience or rebellion. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said above, General 
Zabala contends that the Government have not been want- 
ing in anything essential contained in the Concordat. He 
says that the Church is not deprived by the new law of its 
right of receiving and possessing property, but is only for- 
bidden in common with other corporate bodies, to hold im- 
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moveable property, and that the Concordat does not stipulate 
that the Church shall enjoy the right of holdingland. But 
if the Church be on the same footing as lay corporations, 
why did the Spanish Government seek and obtain the con- 
sent of the Supreme Head of the Church for the sale of 
certain sorts of Church property specified in article 38 of 
the Concordat? It is evident that the Government itself 
admitted that the Church has rights which civil corporations 
have not; which corporations are mere creatures of the tem- 
poral law; and it therefore follows that there is a fallacy in 
arguing that a general law to abolish mortmain must neces- 
sarily include the Church. And the article of the Concordat 
providing for the sale of certain classes of estates belonging 
to the Church, and the investment of the produce in 3 per 
cents., implies that the Church shall continue to possess the 
remainder of her estates. Our readers will be astonished 
indeed at such extraordinary legislation as that which 
deprives all corporate bodies of the power of holding landed 
property. Sucha measure is, we believe, without ‘example 
in the civilized world and in the history of legislation, 
though the policy of different countries has limited the power 
of holding land in mortmain. So sweeping and revolutionary 
a measure indicates pretty plainly the spirit of the Govern- 
ment, and explains in part the hostile policy which it has 
pursued with regard tothe Church. ‘To include the Church 
within its provisions is to subvert principles which every 
Catholic must acknowledge. For it is undoubted that the 
Church cannot be placed on the same footing as civil corpo- 
rations. ‘lhey are creatures ofthe State. But the Church 
is a perfect society instituted by God to exist to the end of 
time. It has, therefore, a right of holding property inde- 
pendent of the State and temporal laws. ‘This right is 
not human but Divine and natural, free and absolute, and 
not subject to any human _ power, because it is inherent in 
u perfect society divinely founded, as the right of holding 
property is inherent in every perfect society. Therefore, 
not only it cannot be taken away, but it cannot be limited 
in its application, and restricted to any particular form.* 
And in virtue of that right the Church has possessed im- 
moveable property from her very origin, and even in times 
of persecution. ‘Therefore, to sell the landed property of the 
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Church and convert it into government annuities without 
her consent, and to forbid the Church to hold immoveable 
property is a violation of a legitimate, sacred, and invio- 
lable right of property. It is strange that the Govern- 
ment should pretend that it has not violated the Concordat 
by depriving the Church of the power of holding land in 
mortmain. For the 41st article is as follows : ‘* Morecver, 
the Church shall have the right of acquiring by any legal 
title new possessions, (novas possessiones) and the right of 
property of the Church in all that she now possesses or r shall 
hereafter acquire, shall remain inviolable.”’* It is clear 
that the words novas possessiones comprehend land, both 
because the words are general, and also because the word 
novas Clearly refers to property ejusdem yeneris as that 
already held by the Church, that is to say, both moveable 
and immoveable, chattels and land. And the article con- 
cludes by declaring that such property as the Church pos- 
sesses or shall acquire shall remain inviolate. By what 
possible process of reasoning can this declaration or any 
part of the 41st article of the Concordat be made to 
agree with the very first article of the new law, 
which provides that the Church, along with other 
corporate bodies, shall no longer possess ‘land or build- 
ings, nor rents issuing out of immov reable property ? 
Is this the inviolability of property stipulated in the 41st 
article of the Concordat? Is this compatible with the 
general right of acquiring property secured to the Church 
by the same solemn contract? If so, the faith of treaties 
and the integrity of agreements between man and man 
must become a mockery and a delusion. Could the right of 
any one to an estate be called inviolable if another can com- 
pel him, against his will, to sell it and invest the produce 
in the 3 per cents? Every principle of law and common 
sense forbids such a conclusion. And yet this is in sub- 
stance contended for in the dispatch of General Zabala! 
But by a transparent fallacy, the dispatch argues that the 
right of the Church to its property cannot be inviolable, 
because the Concordat itself only provides for its sale and 
conversion. ‘The answer is obvieus. ‘The Concordat only 
provides for the sale of certain classes of property ; and the 
inviolability asserted by the Holy See, does not extend to 
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forbid the Church herself, with the consent of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, to alienate Church property, any more than the 
inviolability of the ownership of an individual precludes 
him from disposing of his property. ' 

We need scarcely stop to consider the concluding part 
of the Spanish dispatch. It speaks of the generosity with 
which the state furnishes a dotation for the clergy. But 
this dotation is but a small compensation for the Church 
property formerly seized and confiscated by the state. The 
dispatch says that the nation pays a hundred and sixty- 
nine millions, nine hundred and fifteen thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty-three reals per annum.* But this is not 
correct, for that sum includes the property restored to the 
Church by the law of 1845, that of the commanderships and 
masterships of the four military and religious orders, and 
the crusade gifts amounting to fifteen millions, which is 
derived from the Church herself. Thus the nation is 
burthened with only the quota of the territorial contribu- 
tion required to make up the total sum of the dotation of 
public worship and the clergy. And this quota is given 
as a small compensation of the Church property unjustly 
taken by the civil power, and it is far less than the tithes 
which have been abolished. ‘The Spanish nation, indeed, 
so far from grudging this contribution, laments the 
poverty into which public worship and the clergy have 
been allowed to fall.{ And its unequal distribution aggra- 
vates this evil, leaving the clergy in some places abso- 
lutely destitute. | Moreover, this contribution is paid, 
subject to a deduction or tax, ‘in spite of the stipulations 
of the 36th and 37th articles of the Concordat. And this 
deduction was imposed notwithstanding the remonstrances 
" of the Holy See. 

We cannot here omit all reference to the splendid use 
which in past times, the Prelates and other high Clergy of 
the kingdom, made of their possessions. They imposed 
on themselves great sacrifices for the benefit of the crown 
and the public treasury, and there is scarcely a diocese in 
the Peninsula that has not churches, seminaries, col- 





* £1,799,151, about one-third of the revenue of the Protestant 
establishment in England and Wales alone (£3,708,951), though 
Spain is more than three times the extent of England and Wales. 
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leges, academies, hospitals, orphanages, buildings, roads, 
bridges, and other works for the public benefit, due to the 
munificence of the Prelates, and the liberal application of 
Church revenues. And to show the liberality of the Holy 
See in matters of money, it is only necessary to mention 
the Apostolic Bulls, granting the greater part of the tithes 
to the Crown of Spain, and the Bulls and Briefs by which 
the Crown long enjoyed the Crusade gifts,—the Concor- 
dat of 1737, by which the Holy See consented to ecclesi- 
astical property being taxed equally with that of the laity ; 
and that of 1753, renouncing the fees and dues of the 
Apostolic Chancery and Dataria; besides the acts of the 
Popes, which repeatedly subjected the clergy to extraordi- 
nary contributions in aid of the government, and the con- 
sent of the Holy See, allowing the crown to dispose of 
much of the property of the chaplaincies, And in the last 
Concordat the Sovereign Pontiff liberally confirmed the 
titles of the purchasers of confiscated Church property.* 

We have now concluded our statement of the case on 
the part of the Holy See, which must carry conviction to 
every candid and reasonable mind. We trust that the 
publication of the State paper, from which we have 
gathered our arguments, will produce a wholesome effect 
on the minds of those who have the power to reconcile 
Spain to the common Father of all Christians, and termi- 
nate a state of things which is a scandal to that noble and 
illustrious nation. 

We remember how immediately after the definition of 
the great dogma of the Immaculate Conception, the Holy 
Father graciously decided to erect a column, commemorat- 
ing that joyful event, in front of the Palace of Spain, in con- 
sideration of the zeal of the Spanish nation for that 
glorious prerogative of the Blessed Virgin. How sad it is 
to think that before that column was raised, the Spanish 
Ambassador was withdrawn, and the contents of the 
Palace brought to public auction! What a blow to the 
paternal heart of the Sovereign Pontiff! And the dog- 
matic decree itself was not allowed to be published in 
Spain without undergoing all the formalities of the Eze- 
qguatur! But let us hope that the real voice of the 
Spanish nation will soon be heard, and that the govern- 
ment of that country will return to its duty towards the 
See of Peter. 
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\ \ THEN some exception was once taken in Johnson’s 

presence to the exaggerated praise in which the 
writers of epitaphs commonly indulge, he at once under- 
took their apology. ‘“‘Sir,”’ said he, ‘‘ in lapidary inscrip- 
tions a man is not upon his oath.’* The common under- 
standing of mankind appears to have acquiesced in some 
such notion. In a strict moral point of view, of course 
the principle is utterly inadmissible. Undue leniency in 
palliating crimes or excessive partiality in exalting com- 
monplace qualities into heroic virtues, may prove a dan- 
gerous moral lesson; but men have ceased, we fear, to 
look to epitaphs for lessons in morality ; and Johnson only 
expressed the reservation with which monumental eulogies 
are universally accepted, when he urged that in ‘ lapidary 
inscriptions a man is not upon his oath.’ 

There are other departments of literature to which the 
same sort of conventional indulgence is extended. ‘“ Tra- 
vellers’ tales’? are commonly accepted with a certain 
amount of deduction upon this score. In oratory and 
poetry a still more ample margin is conceded. No one 
would consider himself entitled to hold writers of this class 
as strictly upon their oath. 

But it is very different with those departments of litera- 
ture which lay especial claim to the function of moral teach- 
ing. Above all, history, particularly in its higher branches, 
should be held clear of every such imputation. The records 
of history are, in the highest sense of the word, practical 
schools of morality. Every event which it narrates may 
prove a theme for the instruction of the student. Every 
character which it describes is a sign set up for imitation 
or for avoidance. He who knowingly falsifies a historical 
narrative is guilty not alone of an offence against truth, 
but of a treason against virtue. He who knowingly misre- 
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presents a historical character is a seducer of the living, 
no less than a calumniator of the dead. 

And although there are degrees in this guilt of historical 
infidelity, yet, when the theme is an important one, it is 
difficult to say where the offence can begin to be venial. 
Caricature is, of course, a lighter offence than slander. 
It is worse to distort a fact than to miscolour it. [Exag- 
geration is less grievous than downright false statement. 
But habitual caricature, systematic colouring, and sus- 
tained exaggeration, may in the end compromise historical 
truth quite as much as direct falsehood; and their prac- 
tical influence upon the judgment of the reader may be far 
more formidable, just as the repetition of slight doses of 
poison will at length enervate and destroy the stomach 
which would have rejected a single powerful one. Leta 
historian once pass the line of strict and literal fidelity, 
and it is almost impossible to say where he will stop. 
Perhaps the only complete security for historical truthful- 
ness, is to insist that the historian shall always ‘‘ consider 
himself upon his oath ”’ 

How widely Mr. Macaulay departs from this ideal, we had 
occasion to show in our review of the first two volumes of his 
history. Unfortunately for his reputation, it is proved that 
he does so advisedly and ona settled theory of his own. 
A judicious and certafnly not unfavourable critic of the 
second portion of the history has brought to light an 
unlucky passage in Mr. Macaulay’s own estimate of the 
nature of the historical office at the close of his Essay on 
Machiavelli, which far more than justifies such a suspi- 
cion. Contrasting the classic histories, as those of Hero- 
dotus and Tacitus, with the histories of the moderns, he 
describes the former as “‘ almost romances founded on fact, 
the relation in all its principal points being, no doubt, 
strictly true, but the incidents which heighten the interest, 
the words, the looks, the gestures, being evidently furnished 
by the imagination of the author.’’ The fashion of modern 
times, on the contrary, he says, is to give a ‘‘ more exact 
narrative ;’’ but he doubts whether more exact notions are 
thereby conveyed to the reader. On the contrary, he 
holds that perhaps ‘‘ the best portraits are those in which 
there is a slight mixture of caricature ;’”’ and he ‘‘is not 
certain that the best histories are not those in which a 
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little of the exaggeration of fictitious narrative is judi- 
ciously employed !’’* 

It would be well for Mr. Macaulay’s fame if he 
had contented himself with the privilege which he here 
accords to the historian, and if he had indeed employed 
but “a little”? of the exaggeration of fictitious nar- 
rative. We saw that in his former volumes, notwithstand- 
ing a general disposition to be impartial, there are certain 
subjects in which he constantly, systematically, recklessly 
employs exaggeration—the exaggeration of a partisan 
and a bigot; and in which he even presses into the support 
of his views instruments far more unjustifiable than exag- 
geration. We regret to say that, in the volumes now 
before us, the bigotry and partisanship are not a whit less 
offensively prominent than in their predecessors, while 
the means by which they are sustained are even more 
fatal to the good name of the historian. 

The new volumes, indeed, are but a new chapter in the 
great Whig Essay on the Revolution, brilliant—striking, 
eloquent, like its predecessor—often full of the noblest 
thoughts, and the most just reflections, but tainted 
throughout with the same fatal vice of blind and reck- 
less partisanship,—still looking up to William as to the 
incarnation of all that is great, noble, perfect in huma- 
nity,—still pursuing James with*the same black and 
malignant hatred—unpitying even in his fall, and often 
drawing from his very misfortunes new material for un- 
generous vituperation. It is painful to be obliged to 
add of such a writer as Mr. Macaulay, that the new 
volumes exhibit with equal distinctness that habitual in- 
justice to the object of his antipathy,—that incapacity to 
admit in him the smallest fragment of good,—that habit of 
frittering away, distorting, toning down and even suppres- 
sing, facts and circumstances which would tell in his 
favour,—that habit of parading, exaggerating, and even 
gratuitously suggesting, whatever may heighten his un- 
amiableness—of which we pointed out so many instances 
in the first and second volumes of the work. Above all, 
the contrast in his mode of judging, under precisely the same 
or similar circumstances, the objects of his antipathy and 
those of his admiration; in his mode of dealing with 





* Macaulay's Essays, p. 50. 
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the same facts and authorities, according as they chance 
to bear upon the one or the other; in his system of 
weighing the motives in which the very same acts of one 
or of the other had their origin, which we pointed out in 
detail in more than one instance in our former notice 
of the History ;—all this we shall see exhibited in the 
present work with a distinctness quite as striking, and 
often far more painful. Johnson confessed that he felt 
so keenly the superiority of one of his fellow-students, 
that he sate as far as possible from him in the class, “ in 
order that he might not hear him construe.’”’ Mr. Mac- 
aulay seems to us to shrink, by the same kind of instinct, 
from anything which tells in favour of James, and even 
resolutely to close his eyes against it, when he is acci- 
dentally forced into contact. 

It is not our purpose, however, to enter into a detailed 
examination of Mr. Macaulay’s general narrative of the 
events which followed the recoguition of William and Mary. 
This is a subject which may well be left to the literary 
journals which represent the various shades of political 
opinion. We shall confine ourselves, as we did in our 
notice of the first portion of the History, to its bearings 
upon Catholics and the Catholic religion, and especially 
in connection with the history of the war in Ireland. 

Those who remember the bitterly aggressive or coldly 
contemptuous tone of Mr. Macaulay’s earlier volumes in 
reference to the Catholic church; the open charges and 
covert sneers against her with which they abound; their 
habitua! assumption, that, under her’ influence, the very 
essence of Christianity is ‘ deformed by superstition ;’ that 
she is the sworn enemy of social and intellectual progress ; 
that she can only exist in an atmosphere of ignorance ; that 
her constant policy has been ‘to stunt the growth of the 
human mind ;’ that her very existence in any country is in- 
compatible with its ‘ advance in knowledge, in freedom, in 
wealth, and in the arts of life ;? those who have tracked 
this same spirit through its lurkings, even in those of Mr. 
Macaulay’s miscellaneous essays, which make the loudest 
professions of liberality, and which have been accepted 
with the warmest expressions of thankfulness by unsuspect- 
ing catholics themselves for the qualified admissions 
favourable to the Church which they contain ;—such 
readers will be prepared for some pain in the perusal 
of the new volumes of the History. But even with 
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such recollections fresh upon the mind, it is difficult to 
suppress a feeling of wonder, if not at the bitterness, at 
least at. the recklessness and bad taste, of many of the 
sallies in which Mr. Macaulay indulges in the volumes 
now before us. That a hearty bigot of “the good old school 
should, from time to time, give utterance to his feelings as 
some occasion arises to call them forth, few will care to 
wonder, and even those who are outraged will scarcely 
think it worth while to complain. But that an accom- 
plished scholar who aspires to the reputation of a calm 
philosophical historian—one who is looked to as the type 
of the enlightenment, liberality, and literary advancement 
of the age—should interrupt the order of this narrative, 
and deliberately p ass away from the course of events, in 
order to indulge in a gratuitous sneer at Popery, is a 
solecism in taste and feeling which every generous mind 
must reprobate or deplore. 

Who, for example, could help regretting the paltry 
malice which could find occasion (III. p. 620.) for a sneer 
at the Catholic faith in the condition of the country, 
through which, after the landing of William at Belfast, 
his southward route lay towards the Jacobite encamp- 
ment? Mr. Macaulay describes with great vigour and 
img the scenes of desolation which met the 

ing’s eye as he advanced;—the pastures deserted, the 
plantations cut down, the fences and houses in ruins, the 
population fled, ‘‘ exceptia few naked and meagre wretches 
who had no food but the husks of oats, and who were seen 
picking those husks like chickens from amidst dust and 
cinders.”’ He tells, notwithstanding, how even the rvin 
which war had wrought could not conceal ‘the natural 
fertility of the country, the rich green of the earth, the 
bays and rivers so admirably fitted for trade.”? But he 
cannot leave this contrast to be accounted for by the 
natural explanation which his own narrative suggests ; 
namely, that this once rich and fertile district ‘‘ had for 
eighteen months been fearfully wasted both by soldiers and 
by, Rapparees.”” He drags in gratuitously, under the 
guise of a reflection which, ‘ ‘perhaps,’’ presented itself 
to the mind of the king a suggestion, “‘ how different 
an aspect that unhappy region would have presented, 
if it had been blessed with such a government and 
such a religion, as made his native Holland the 
wonder of the world !’’ Now we do not mean to discuss 
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the justice or injustice of this reflection. We do not stop 
to remind Mr. Macaulay that the very same disparity in 
the social and material condition of different countries, 
which, here and elsewhere, he ascribes to difference of 
religion, existed equally in times when the religion of all 
was the same ; that, when Spain and Italy, no less than 
the northern kingdoms of Europe, were Catholic, the former 
countries had reached the very highest point of social and 
intellectual culture, while the latter were steeped in 
intellectual barbarism, and in physical wretchedness; and 
that even in our own days, Catholic Belgium, with infinitely 
fewer commercial advantages, may fearlessly invite com- 
parison with Protestant Holland. It is not the injustice of 
the sneer that we complain of, but its gratuitousness. We 
are indignant, not that Mr. Macaulay should entertain these 
views, and even that he should express them when legiti- 
mate occasion arises, but that he should go out of his 
way, as he here does, for the paltry gratification of 
indulging them, and should drag acrimonious discussions 
upon religion into a narrative with which they have as 
little connexion as the quadrature of the circle, or the 
discovery of the philosopher’s stone. 

His character of Shrewsbury (iii. 594,) is another example 
of the same gratuitously ungenerous and unprovokedly in- 
sulting temper. ven in the earlier volumes of the history 
it was impossible to avoid observing the difference of tone 
adopted by Mr. Macaulay in speaking of Shrewsbury’s 
change of religion, his abandonment of Popery for Pro- 
testantism, with that in which the many converts from 
Protestantism to Catholicity during the same period, are 
all, without a single exception, treated by him. Every 
circumstance which could cast suspicion on their sincerity 
is carefully put forward. Where no such circumstance 
can be found, their character, their capacity, their 
morals are assailed. In Shrewsbury, on the contrary, 
all is accepted without question. The Earl of Salis- 
bury and the Earl of Peterborough became Catholics 
not long after the time that Shrewsbury joined the 
ranks of Protestantism. ‘The first, Mr. Macaulay tells 
us, “ had always been an idiot;”’ the second “‘ had long been 
a dotard.”’ (iii. 510.) But there is no delicacy of criticism 
too ingenious, no refinement of praise too exquisite, for the 


acquirements, the genius, and the intellectual powers of 
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Shrewsbury. In like manner, although Dryden’s* life as a 
Catholic was absolutely blameless, the looseness of some of 
the poems written by him after his conversion is urged as 
an evidence that his change cannot have been the result of 
sincere conviction, (il. 199. ) while not one word of impeach- 
mentof Shrewsbury’ 'y’s motives or depreciation of his sincerity 
isinferred from his notorious profligacy, his shameless dupli- 
city, his utterly irreligious life! In the volumes before us 
he goes deliberately < out of his way to renew the insult. 
He would even appear in some way to ascribe the absence 
of all religious principle, which he acknowledges as one of 
Shrewsbury’s characteristics, to the influence of his early 
religious education—to * ‘ the superstition in which he had 
been brought up’’—in “ shaking off whose yoke”’ he also 
“liberated himself from more salutary bonds which might 

erhaps have bound his too delicately constituted mind” 
into steadfastness and uprightness ! 

We cannot believe that in this and many similar gratui- 
tously offensive views Mr. Macaulay will carry with him 
the sympathy of any honourable adversary of the religion 
which he thus perseveringly assails. Upon every well- 
ordered mind the questiou will irresistibly force itself; 
what have such things to do with the real subject of Mr. 
Macaulay’s history ? ? Why, for instance, could he not 
tell that the Duke of Maine was ‘‘ orthodox in belief, 
correct in morals, a hypocrite, a mischief-maker, and a 
coward,”’ (iv. 583,) without adding the contemptuous com- 
mentary that, in forming him to such a character, ‘‘ the 
women and priests who educated him had _ effectually 
assisted nature ?”? What warrant again has he for alleging, 
while he records the Duke of Berwick’s avowal that he did 
not feel himself bound to dissuade the conspirators from 
their design of assassinating William, that “ his sense of 





* In our notice of the first part of the History, we showed the 
injustice of the singularly acrimonious attack upon the sincerity of 
Dryden's conversion, in which Mr. Macaulay there thought fit to in- 
dulge. The utter groundlessness of his charge in reference to the 
Laureateship has since been disproved by documentary evidence, 
first published by Mr. Bell in the Life prefixed to his recent edition of 
Dryden’s Works. (pp. 55—62.) Mr. Macaulay not only has not 
the grace to withdraw the charge, in his present publication, but 
_ the attack on Dryden with even greater bitterness.—Vol. iii. 
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right and wrong had been perverted by his respect for the 
lessons of his priests ?’’ (iv. 658.) And we cannot help 
thinking that good taste itself, if he were insensible to 
higher feeling, might have warned him against so cruel an 
outrage upon the feelings of a large section of his readers 
as the coupling together the names of St. Dominic and 
Robespierre, as analogous examples of sincere but 
mistaken fanaticism ! 

We might multiply examples of this. He forgets so far 
the received usage of all our well-bred adversaries as to 
employ habitually the epithets (now either obsolete or 
vulgar) of Popish, Papist, Popery, in speaking of Catholics 
and their religion. He explains the fact that persons 
“who made a high profession of religion had yet fallen 
into great wickedness,”’ by saying “ that they had learned 
their religion from the Jesuits.’’ (iv. 288.) He speaks 
of James’s new religion as a ‘superstition which had 


almost -extinguished every national feeling in his mind.”’ 
(iii, p. 210.) He cannot discuss the social condition 
of the Highlands (iii. 308,) without dragging in the 
“civilizing influence of the Protestant religion.’ He 


cannot allude to the policy of a Catholic statesman 
without a sneer at the slippery principles of the moral 
code of the Jesuits. Nay, he has tarnished and de- 
formed one of the most elaborate and _ picturesque 
sketches of character in the whole two volumes—the 
sketch of George Fox the Quaker,—by a piece of 
vulgar bigotry of which Mr. McNeil. or Dr. Cumming 
might have been ashamed. In explaining the seem- 
ingly strange phenomenon that fanaticism such as Fox’s 
should have numbered among its followers men of 
undoubted abilities and attainments like Penn and 
Barclay, he observes, with perfect truth, that no mere 
natural powers, however brilliant, are a security against 
errors of this description; that “‘ touching God and His 
ways with man, the highest human faculties can dis- 
cover little more than the meanest ;’’ and that ‘‘ in theo- 
logy the interval is small between Aristotle and a child, 
between Archimedes and a naked savage.’’ But he can- 
not resist his besetting passion for illustration ; and the 
illustration which he selects is drawn from the very lowest 
and most vulgar of the anticatholic prejudices of an almost 
forgotten school. ‘‘ Thus,’ he proceeds, “‘ we frequently 
see inquisitive and restless spirits take refuge from their 
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own scepticism in the bosom of a Church which pretends 
to infallibility, and, after questioning the existence of a 
Deity, bring themselves to worship awafer!’’ (iv. 29.) A 
favourite topic with the Whig friends of catholic emancipa- 
tion inthe time of Fox and Burke, used to be the injustice 
of the oath which declares the Sacrifice of the Mass to be 
** damnable and idolatrous.’’ Mr. Macaulay deserts the 
traditions of the brightest days of his party, and is content 
to range himself with the dishonest knaves or narrow 
minded bigots who enacted the Test Act and voted for 
the Exclusion Bill. We cannot conceal our indignant 
regret at the fall. He once made himself very merry at the 
expense of Boswell. But he might have learned even 
from the history of the despised Boswell to pause 
before he uttered this unworthy sneer. When Boswell 
once ventured in Johnson’s presence to hint, as Mr. 
Macaulay does here, at the “‘ idolatry of the Mass,”’ “ Sir,”’ 
was the stern rebuke of the great philosopher, ‘‘ there is no 
idolatry in the Mass. They believe God to be there and 
they adore Him!’’* 

These, however, are for the most part matters of 
opinion, and however we may question the good taste, 
or deplore the petty malignity, which parades them 
so officiously and so unseasonably, we cannot deny 
that Mr. Macaulay is free to these and to any other 
opinions which he may choose to express. But it is not 
so when he condescends to misrepresentation, and to 
false statements in matters of fact. 

There is one such misrepresentation to which we must very 
strongly advert. He does not hesitate, as we shall see here- 
after, to impute to James complicity or at least full cog- 
nizance of the plot for the assassination of William. But 
he is not content to assert the fact. He professes to offer 
— of it; and proof of the most unquestionable kind, no 
ess than the avowal of the king himself, recorded by his 
ownpen. “ James did not feel,’’ he says, (iv. 566.) ‘* and to 
do him justice, was not such a hypocrite as to pretend to 
feel, any scruple about removing his enemies by these 
means which he had justly thought base and wicked when 
employed by his enemies against himself.’”’ This callous- 
ness of conscience, Mr. Macaulay distinctly ascribes to 





* Croker’s Boswell, iii. p. 111. 
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the teaching of the Catholic religion.* And though he 
confesses that, for some years, the king refused to sanc- 
tion any attempt on the person of William, yet this refusal, 
he affirms, did not arise from any doubt on the king’s part 





* In enforcing the probability of his statement about James, 
Mr. Macaulay affirms that ‘‘ the lawfulness of assassination, where 
assassination might promote the interests of the Church,” has been 
taught by ‘‘ the most illustrious Jesuits, by Bellarmine and Suarez, 
by Molina and Mariana; and he adds that, “one Pope had 
ordered a procession, and proclaimed a jubilee, in honour of the 
perfidious butchery in which Coligni perished, and another had 
hymned in rapturous language, the murder of Henry III. of 
France.” (iv. 566.) Now we must say that this proof is just as 
disingenuous as the allegation. 

In the first place, the question to which the writers named by 
Mr. Macaulay refer, is not, as he most unfairly represents, the 
general question of ‘‘ (he lawfulness of assassination,” but the perilous, 
though almost purely theoretical, discussion, then agitated alike by 
Catholics and Protestants, by-jurists and theologians, ‘‘ whether, in 
any extreme case, tyrants may lawfully be slain by private 
authority.” The examples which they discuss are those of Aod 
slaying Eglon, King of Moab, of Jahel slaying Sisara, or the 
analogous acts of tyrannicide in classical history, as of Brutus 
slaying Cesar, &c.—(See Suarez ‘“‘ Defensio Fidei,” vi. c. 4, p. 
813: Molina “De Jure et Justitia,” Vol. iii. p. 1728; Marina “De 
Rege et Regis Institutione,” p. 60: Bellarmine, Opera, V. p. 178.) 
Mr. Macaulay does not specify any passage of these writers. 

Secondly, whereas Mr. Macaulay adroitly makes their decision 
hinge on the consideration “ whether assassination may promote the 
interest of the Church,” no such consideration ever enters into 
their discussion. The question is canvassed by them on purely 
social grounds, and on the natural principles of the relation between 
the ruler and the subject, which are based upon the supposed social 
contract. 

Thirdly, although some of these writers lean towards the affirma- 
tive, yet their decision is hedged in by so many conditions—as to 
the nature of the acts which constitute “ tyranny,” as to the extent 
of the emergency in which the case can arise, as to the absence of 
all other means of protection or redress, &c.—that a practical case 
can hardly ever arise to which their decision would apply. And 
these cautions render their decision far less startling than the similar 
decision of their Protestant contemporaries, (to whom, of course, 
Mr. Macaulay does not find it convenient to allude)—of the Scotch 
Presbyterian, Buchanan, and of the English Puritan, Ponet, not 
to speak of the Swiss and French Calvinists of the same period. 
(See Hallam’s Literature, vol. ii. 135-140.) 
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of the lawfulness of such an attempt. ‘‘ The reasons,”’ he 
writes, ‘‘ which James assigned for his refusal, have come 
down to us as he wrote them with his own hand. He 
did not affect to think that assassination was a sin which 
ought to be held in horror by a Christian, or a villany 
unworthy of a gentleman; he merely said that the 
difficulties were great, and that he would not push his 
friends on extreme danger, when it would not be in his 
power to second them effectually.”’ (p. 567). Now willit be 
believed that for this most atrocious charge of Mr. 
Macaulay’s there is not the shadow of a foundation in the 
assage Which “‘has come down to us written with 
ames’s own hand;’’ and that Mr. Macaulay has, we 
must say it, knowingly and deliberately, falsified James’s 
. words in order to support the revolting accusation? Here 
is the passage from James’s ‘“‘ Original Memoirs” to 


which Mr. Macaulay refers :— 


* About the end of the year 1693, a proposal had been made to 
the King by one newly come out of England, of seizeing and bring- 
ing away the Prince of Orange, and of makeing a riseing in and about 
London ; but dis Majesty would not hear of it, looking upon the 
project as impracticable, and exposeing his friends where he had 





Fourthly, and above all, Mr. Macaulay conceals the important 
fact that the doctrine of these writers was distinctly repudiated by 
the Jesuit Society; that Mariana’s book was formally condemned by 
a General Congregation of the Society, and that it was so successfully 
suppressed by the General of the Order, Father Acquaviva, that, 
had it not been reprinted by the enemies of the Society, its 
doctrines might have been long since forgotten.—(See Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire Historique. Article Mariana.) 

As to the Popes, whom Mr. Macaulay describes as sanctioning 
“assassination, when it promotes the interest of the Church,” Mr. 
Macaulay would appear never to have heard a doubt expressed as 
to the authenticity of the allocution which he ascribes to Sixtus V., 
(See Bellarmini Opp. V. 178) on occasion of the murder of Henry 
Ill; and he forgets to add to his account of the papal procession 
‘in honour of the butchery in which Coligni perished,” that, in 
ordering this procession, the Pope was misled by the false report 
of the French ambassador, who represented the Hugonots as the 
assailants, and described the massacre as done in the necessity of 
self-defence. Mr. Macaulay is old enough to recollect the castiga- 
tion inflicted by the lamented Dr. Lingard on one of his fellow- 
Edinburgh Reviewers for the same wanton calumny, 
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no prospect of seconding them; the same thing some time after 
was proposed again, and again rejected ; notwithstanding which, in 
the beginning of the year 1695, it was atherd time moved by one 
Crosbie or Clench (as was mentioned before) who came from people 
that whished the King well (as he pretended) tho’ another set of 
men than those the King had hithertoo corresponded with ; these 
persons, he sayd, made no doubt of seizing the Prince of Orange and 
bringing him off, but desired a warrant signed by his majesty to 
empower them to do it; this the King again rejected, and charged 
him not to meddle in any such matter, nor so much as to mention it 
any more when he returned to England.”—See Carke’s Life of James 


IL, Vol. Il, pp. 545-6. 


The proposal, therefore, of which James speaks, was not 
for the assassination of the Prince of Orange, but for the 
seizing him and carrying him off ; and it was of this, 
and of this alone, that James wrote. Yet Mr. Macaulay 
is disingenuous enough to apply to the project of assass?- 
nation all that James really wrote of the act of seizing the 
person of the usurper of his throne! We are forced to 
add that Mr. Macaulay does so knowingly and deliberately ; 
for, in a note which he appends to the passage, he confesses 
that “‘ James, of course, does not speak of assassination ;”’ 
though he himself, in the text, unhesitatingly accuses him 
not only of having intended it, but even of having written 
that intention with hisown hand! 

But we cannot dwell further in detail on these and the 
many similar exhibitions of bigotry with which these volumes 
abound. We must pass to the consideration of the gene- 
ral spirit in which they treat the whole subject of the 
Revolution in its relation to Catholic interests, and espe- 
cially to the interests of the Irish Catholics. We had 
hoped for a just and unbiassed treatment of this part at least 
of the subject from Mr. Macaulay. His opinions on the 
Irish Church have long been betore the public. He has 
none of those sympathies with its profitable abuses which 
have long rendered an impartial discussion of the histori- 
cal grounds of the question a moral impossibility. He has 
on many occasions ostentatiously avowed his utter abhor- 
rence of the policy on which its claims were founded, and 
of the means by; which its ascendancy has been main- 
tained. He has declared that “of all the institutions 
which exist in the civilized world, it is the most utterly 
absurd and indefensible.”’* He has, moreover, recognized 





* Speech on the Maynooth Debate, 1845, 
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in the most explicit terms the historical injustice of his 
own party towards the religion and the liberties of the 
Irish people. In his review of Courtenay’s life of 
Sir William Temple, he ridicules Mr. Courtenay for 
thinking it necessary to call attention to the fact that, 
“although the new Whigs suppress the circumstance, the 
liberal politicians of the seventeenth century, and the 
greater part of the eighteenth, never extended their liber- 
ality to the native Irish, or to the professors of the old 
religion.”” This fact, he declares, is “‘ familiar to every 
schoolboy of fourteen. No Whig, new or old, ever was 
such an idiot as to imagine that it could be suppressed. 
It would be just as reasonable to say that it is a remark- 
able circumstance familiar to people well read in history, 
but carefully suppressed by the clergy of the Established 
Church, that in the fifteenth century England was in com- 
munion with Rome!”’ We had hoped that he at least was 
not of these new Whigs; and that there had at last arisen 
one member of the party who would extend a full measure 
of liberality both to ‘‘ the native Irish and to the old reli- 
ion. 

. But, unfortunately for the chance of a friendly or even an 
impartial consideration of the positions and the views of the 
Catholic Irish at the time of the Revolution, Mr. Macau- 
lay’s sympathies all lie with theirenemies. His prejudices 
of country and of creed have obscured his perception of the 
justice of theircause ; and have. hardened him against those 
claims upon his sympathy, which his ordinarily keen and 
lively appreciation of right might have been expected to 
establish. Warmly as he has denounced the bigotry of 
those who have gone before him as historians of those 
events, he has proved himself equally with them unable to 
rise above the prejudices to which they had pandered. 

The truth is, that Mr. Macaulay, throughout his entire 
work, has but one end and object—the exaltation of the 
English Revolution, and the apotheosis of its Dutch hero 
William. His views of events, of characters, of motives, 
are all with hardly an exception coloured by their bearing 
uponthis end. His sympathies are warmly enlisted in the 
cause. He is an eager and unconcealed partizan. With 
almost every step in the onward course of events by which 
the crisis was precipitated he fully identifies himself. The 
principles of the English Revolution are his principles. The 
enemies of the English Revolution are his enemies. For 
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its friends, and especially for its great champion, he feels 
something ‘more tender than friendship—a love tempered 
by reverence and admiration. 
» Nor, solong as,England is the scene of his narrative, does 
this chivalrous wor ship of his great ideal sit badly on Mr. 
Macaulay. In England the cause of the Revolution, how- 
everit may have been deformed by bigotry, or pr ostituted to 
passion and self-interest, was the cause of political right 
and personal liberty. In Mr. Macaulay’s view, too, it was 
the cause of religious freedom ; although, as it was popular ly 
understood, the religious freedom which was sought for, 
supposed as its fundamental principle, that the Catholics 
and the Catholic religion should be excluded from all par- 
ticipation in its advantages. With all these principles Mr. 
Macaulay, bating this one inconsistency, may, in justice 
and honour, heartily identify himself. 

But transfer the cause of the Revolution to Ireland, and 
how does it stand ? 

In Ireland, although the struggle for power was still main- 
tained between the same leaders who had ‘fought out their 
first battle in England, the strife had nothing in common 
with the English contest beyond the name. Principles, 
= ties, men, all were reversed. ‘hose who fought for 

illiam in England, fought the battle of a nation “which 
had risen up in ‘revolt against the first indication of a sys- 
tematic aggression upon the very outworks of its liberties, 
and against the first appearance of a design, we do not say 
to subvert its religion, but to abridge the ascendancy which 
that religion had till then enjoyed. ‘The same men, when 
they crossed the Channel with William in his Irish cam- 
paign, turned their backs on all these professions. ‘They 
came to Ireland to crush the effort of a long and 
wickedly oppressed people—an effort analogous in prin- 
ciple with their own, but infinitely more cruelly pro- 
voked—the effort of a people who were fighting, not 
for an abstract principle of constitutional right, or against 
a theoretical invasion of political or personal liberty, 
but_for their political, almost their personal existence 
itself—for the properties of which they had been robbed ; 
for the rights which had been trampled on; for the 
liberties which had been crushed out ; for the altars which 
had been torn down and violated ; for the priests who had 
been hunted like wolves; for the faith which it had been 
made a treason to profess; for the children who had been 
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doomed to penury and hopless ignorance, unless at the 
sacrifice of their paternal creed. 

Hence in England the cause of William might have been 
regarded as the cause of personal liberty and of resistance 
to at least one form of religious intolerance. In Ireland it 
was the cause of the most cruel and grinding oppression 
which the modern history of the world has recorded, and of 
the most odious religious persecution since the days of the 
Vandals in Africa. Yet William entered into his Irish 
war with the same ready energy, and carried it through 
with the same stern impassibility, which he exhibited in the 
earlier days of his career. And unhappily for the cause of 
the Catholic Irish, his panegyrist continues equally to be 
his panegyrist under both the phases of his character, in- 
compatible as they must be acknowledged to be. 

It will easily be understood, therefore, that by the very 
theories which he professes, Mr. Macaulay 1s, as the 
historian of the Irish career of William, placed in a 
position of much delicacy. But this is not all. All those 
great principles of justice and of right, which cry out 
against the hateful policy which William tolerated, if he 
did not actively support, in Ireland, have been over and 
over again distinctly recognised by Mr. Macaulay, not 
only in the abstract, but even in their direct application 
to that ill-fated country. In all that he has spoken and 
written on this question of the Irish Church, he has 
admitted the enormity of that historical wrong of which, 
in its present form, it is but the shadow. He has repeat- 
edly reprobated the cruel policy by which the strong 
country has abused its power over the weak, and has 
supported the minority in its tyranny over the majority.* 
Even in the very pages before us, he details, in a series of 
those brilliant and picturesque sketches of which he is so 
accomplished a master, the cruel actual evils, and still more 
cruel memories, under the pressure of which the native 
population of Ireland, in the brief hour of hope which 
dawned upon them, rushed into measures which were 
undoubtedly excessive in degree, but which, in principle, 
and very often in detail, were identical with those which 
in the English and Scottish people, under infinitely less 
cruel provocation, will furnish a subject of pride and exulta- 





* Speech on the Maynooth Debate, 1845. 
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tion to every generation of Englishmen yet unborn. What 
were James’s packed juries and bullying judges in England 
in comparison with the Irish Court of Wards, or the Com- 
mission of Defective Titles?) What was the most arbitrary 
use of the Dispensing Power when contrasted with the recall 
of the Graces? If James attempted to force a Catholic 
Dean into some share of the honours and emoluments of 
Oxford, had not a handful of Protestant aliens usurped 
the whole of the rightful inheritance of the Irish Church ? 
If James consummated the measure of his offences by 
the Prosecution of the Seven Bishops, had not a price 
been set, for nearly a century and a half, on the head of 
every bishop, priest, and friar, of the Church of Ireland ? 
What were the Star-chamber, or the Court of High 
Commission when compared with the crafty and cruel ma- 
chinery of government in Ireland, by which the very name of 
liberty was withdrawn from the native Irish population ? 
Who would dare to speak of such a petty grievance as Ship- 
money in a country whose inhabitants had been two several 
times stripped en masse of their properties and estates ? 
Contrast with the most oppressive acts of Charles V., or 
James in England, such a wholesale spoliation as the Plan- 
tation of Munster under Elizabeth, or the Plantation of 
Ulster under James 1.? And what was the Plantation of 
Ulster or of Munster, when compared with the forfeitures 
of 1653? By a very rare and interesting estimate pub- 
lished in the year 1689, and addressed to William and 
his parliament “‘ then sitting at Westminster,” it appears 
that the Irish or Roman Catholic property in Ireland, 
in the year 1641, amounted to about five millions of 
acres. Now in 1653, out of those five millions of acres, 
about one hundred thousand were restored to Irish 
Catholics. Of the remainder, ‘‘there were set aside, 
to satisfy the officers and soldiers who served in the Irish 
war before 1649, being the year Oliver Cromwell came 
over into Ireland, in the counties of Wicklow, Long- 
ford, Leitrim, Donegal, and within the mileline of 
Sea and Shannon, about four hundred thousand acres: 
there were distributed among the adventurers who 
advanced money on the acts of the 17th and 18th of 
Charles I. to carry on the war in Ireland, about eight 
hundred thousand acres: there were set forth to the officers 
and soldiers who served from 1649 till 1653, the 
declared end of the said War, about two millions of acres: 
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then were set forth to several grants about one hundred 
thousand acres: then were assigned to the Roman 
Catholics according to their several proofs of their qualifi- 
cations by the commissioners of Loughrea, pursuant to 
the decrees of the commissioners at Athloane, about 
seven hundred thousand acres in the province of Con- 
naught, and county of Clare: and there were set aside for 
the support of the government, the forfeited houses in the 
walled towns, and about eight hundred thousand acres in 
the counties of Dublin, Louth, Cork, Carlow, and 
Kildare, the most of which were set in leases of thirty-one 
years to British Protestants.’”* A portion of this 
enormous spoil—nominally a third, but really far less— 
was restored by the Act of Settlement in 1662. But 
the main substance of the wrong still subsisted. The 
generation which had witnessed it, and writhed under 
it, was not yet extinct. The memory of it was still 
fresh even in those families in which the immediate 
sufferers had long gone to their graves. 

Mr. Macaulay admits all this as a palliation of the 
excesses into which the first legislation of the Irish par- 
liament of James ran. ‘‘ They acted,” he says, ‘‘ un- 
mercifully, unjustly, unwisely. But it would be absurd 
to expect mercy, justice, or wisdom, from a class of men 
first abased by many years of oppression, and then mad- 
dened by the sudden joy of a deliverance, and armed 
with irresistible power. The representatives of the Irish 
nation were, with few exceptions, rude and ignorant. 
They had lived in a state of constant irritation. With 
aristocratical sentiments they had been in a servile posi- 
tion. With the highest pride of blood they had been 
exposed to daily affronts, such as might well have roused 
the blood of the humblest plebeian. In sight of the fields 
and castles, which they regarded as their own, they had 
been glad to be invited by a peasant to partake of his 
whey and his potatoes. Those violent emotions of hatred 





* See the state of the Papist and Protestant Proprieties in 
Ireland in the year 1641, when the Rebellion begun, and had been 
disposed of in 1653, &c. London, printed for Richard Baldwin in 
the Old Bailey, 1688. This is a fierce Anti-Irish and Anti-Papist 
tract, but is tull of curious details, difficult elsewhere to be discov- 
ered—it seems to have escaped Mr. Macaulay, 
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and cupidity, which the situation of the native Irish gen- 
tlemen could scarcely fail to call forth, appeared to him 
under the specious guise of patriotism and piety. For his 
enemies were the enemies of his nation; and the same 
tyranny which robbed him of his patrimony, had also 
robbed his Church of vast wealth, bestowed on _ her 
by the devotion of an earlier age. How was power 
likely to be used by an uneducated and inexperienced 
man, agitated by strong desires and resentments, which 
he undertook for sacred duties? And when two or three 
hundred men were brought together in an assembly, what 
was to be expected but that the passions which each had 
long nursed in silence, would be at once matured into 
fearful vigour by the influence of sympathy ?’’* This, and 
a few similar half philosophical, half contemptuous apolo- 
gies, Mr. Macaulay has vouchsafed to offer. But there is 
not a word of cordial sympathy with the wrongs of the 
Catholic Irish—no evidence of a desire to appreciate, or 
even to recognize the better and higher feelings by which 
many of them may have been animated. With the 
exception of Sarsfield whom no malice could blacken, not 
one of the great actors in the Irish party has escaped the ‘lash 
of unsparing satire. Far from compassionating or dealing 
tenderly with those defects or vices of character, which were 
the natural result of their long and cruel degradation, he 
appears to find a malignant pleasure in dragging them 
into notice and exaggerating their degree. A generous 
historian would have dealt lightly with i ignorance where 

education was prohibited under penalties ; with indolence 
and improvidence, where the whole population was starving 
in the sight of those teeming acres, of which they had been 
robbed; with pillaging propensities, where the right of 
conquest had hardly as yet established the right of pro- 
perty; with habits of violence, wher ethe enmities of race were 
fostered by the law, and where agrarian strife was almost 
the normal condition of the country. But Mr. Macaulay 
has no tender thought of these anomalies of the condition 
of Ireland. And from the first to the last, it is plain that 
all his sympathies are with the dominant ‘minority—with 
the English and Protestant supporters of William, whose 
sole bond of union with William was their common hatred 





* TIL. pp. 209-10. 
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of popery, and whose only notion of liberty consisted in the 
power to oppress, to plunder and to persecute the Irish 
apist. 
: had, indeed, it may almost be said that Mr. Macaulay’s 
history of the Irish War is a purely Orange history of 
that transaction. His authorities are almost exclusively 
Irish Protestants, and Protestants of the fiercest and most 
thoroughgoing class. Examine the long string of documents 
which he occasionally appends to his pages. They will 
prove to be for the most part fiery tracts by some ** Person 
who with great difficulty left Dublin ;”? some ‘‘ Clergy- 
man lately escaped from Ireland ;’? or some ‘“‘ English 
Protestant that narrowly escaped with life from thence.” 
In some of these authorities the title, as for examiple “ The 
Sad Estate ‘and Condition of Ireland,” or “ lreland’s 
Lamentation,’’ is a sufficient indication of the temper and 
the trustworthiness of the writer. In others the very position 
of the author renders his testimony suspicious. Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s principal referee for the history of William’s Irish 
Campaign is Story’s Impartial History ; the author of 
which was one of the regimental chaplains in the William- 
ite army. His main authority for the civil and political 
events of the same period, for the condition of the kingdom, 
the state of parties, the public measures and private in- 
trigues of the day, the proceedings of parliament, the gos- 
sip of the drawing rooms and the courts ;—in a word, his 
text-book for the actual history of passing events ;—is the 
notorious “‘ State of the Protestants of Ireland under the 
late King James’s Government,’’ by Dr. King; a credu- 
lous, reckless, fanatical partizan, who cannot write three 
sentences without betraying the bitterness as well as the 
blindness of his party-zeal ; who was convicted by the well 
known High Church divine, Leslie, of numberless wilful 
falsehoods, and remained without reply under the charge 
of convicted falsehood for the rest of his life, nearly 
thirty years;—and whom even the Whig historian, 
Sir James Macintosh, describes as ‘‘ the most zealous 
of Irish Protestants,’’ and whose work he declares to 
be ‘‘ peculiarly suspicious.”’* His constant authority 
in everything that relates to the private transactions of 
William, to his character and motives, is Burnet ; whom 





* Essay on the Revolution, Miscel. Works, ii. 136. 
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Johnson once compared to a man that “ resolved to set 
his time by a particular watch, but never took the trouble 
to enquire whether that watch was right or not;’’* of 
whom another writer affirms that ‘‘ nothing could equal his 
insincerity but his malice, or exceed both but his vanity ;’’f 
and whom Mr. Macaulay himself long since described 
(when his testimony was unfavourable to one of Mr. 
Macaulay’s historical pets, Sir William Temple) as ‘‘a 
rash and partial writer.” The occasional quotations 
from D’Avaux’s despatches, which are interspersed, 
may appear to bear with them the authority of an 
impartial witness. But the peculiar position of D’Avaux, 
and the special object which it was his mission to effect in 
Ireland, render his testimony in many respects utterly 
undeserving of unqualified credence in relation to the 
precise point we are now considering. 

We are sorry to be obliged to add that in his use even 
of such materials as these, Mr Macaulay’s spirit of party 
often carries him far beyond what fair-minded men will 
consider the legitimate use of such authorities. His ac- 
count, for example, of Tyrconnel’s Irish administration, 
is derived almost exclusively from the reckless and fanatical 
firebrand King. He accepts with hardly any reserve all 
this violent partisan’s facts and allegations; on his autho- 
rity he describes Nugent, one of the Catholic judges, as 
“never distinguished at the bar except by his brogue and 
his blunders,’’ (iii. 130,) although Sir James Macintosh 
says of him, in common with Rice and Daly, that he was 
‘*a man of unobjectionable character and competent learn- 
ing in his profession.’’§ On King’s authority, again he 
represents as most harassing and oppressive to the Pro- 
testants the judicial proceedings instituted under the 
auspices and inspiration of the new government, although 
Sir James Macintosh, whom no one will accuse of undue 
partiality, declares,|| that “it does not appear that the 





* Boswell’s Life, iii. 251. 
{ Higgons’ Historical and Critical Remarks, p. 3. 
t Essays, p. 456. 
§ Essay on Revolution, p. 132. 
|| Essay on Revolution, p. 136. 
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Catholic judges abused their power ;”’ and that ‘‘ it is due 
to justice to remark that the Catholic council, judges and 
juries, discountenanced these exactions and prosecutions, 
and prevented them from producing any very grievous 
effects.’ 

And even here the spirit of exaggeration carries him 
beyond the very authorities which he quotes. For the 
proceedings of the Wicklow assizes in the spring of 1689, 
at which a number of the insurgents were brought to trial 
before Chief Justice Keating, he refers to the State Trials. 
In the record of the trial of these offenders, there is a 
simple statement that in one of the observations which the 
Chief Justice made, he turned to ‘‘ Colonel Tool and two 
priests who sat upon the bench.’’* But this is not enough 
for Mr. Macaulay. In his sparkling page, this simple obser- 
vation, (of which twenty other explanations might have 
been given), is transformed into a sweeping assertion for 
which there is not in the State Trials the slightest authority, 
that “‘ priests and military chiefs appeared on the bench 
for the purpose of overcoming the judge and countenancing 
the robbers.’’{ 

The same judicious admixture of caricature appears in 
his account of the flight of James after the battle of the 
Boyne, and of his parting speech to the Lord Mayor and 
principal Catholics of Dublin. ‘‘James_ took leave of 
them,” he writes, “‘in a speech which did him little ho- 
nour.” It happens that the speech which James 
actually delivered is given at length by Leslie in the 
appendix of his “‘ Answer to King’s State of the Protes- 
tants of Ireland.’’ t We are tempted to transcribe it and 
compare it with Mr. Macaulay’s version, as a sample of 
his style of paraphrase. 

“ Gentlemen,”’ the king said, “I find all things at pre- 
sent run against me,in England I had an army consisting 
of some stout and brave men, which would have fought ; 
but they proved false and deserted me. HereI had an army 
that was loyal enough, but they wanted true courage to 





* Hargrave’s State Trials, iv. 408. Neither Colonel Tool nor the 
priests once interfered in the case. 
t Ill. 157. 
¢{ Appendix, p. 71. It is No. 21 of the curious and rare docu- 
ments in that collection, 
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stand by me at the critical moment. Gentlemen, I am now 
a second time necessitated to provide for my own safety ; 
and seeing that I am now no longer able to protect you 
and the rest of my good subjects the inhabitants of this city, 
I advise you all to make the best terms you can for your- 
selves, and likewise for my menial servants, in regard that 
I shall now have no occasion to keep sucha court as I have 
done. I desire you all to be kind to the Protestant inhabi- 
tants, and not to injure them or this city ; for though I at 
present quit it, I do not quit my interest in it.” 

Now there can be no doubt that this speech did James 
but little honour, and if Mr. Macaulay had left it with this 
commentary we should have fully agreed with him. But 
this would not have suited his picturesque narrative, and 
he accordingly describes it as follows. 

“ He had often, James said, been warned that Irishmen, 
however well they might look, would never acquit them- 
selves well on a field of battle ; and he had now found that 
the warning was but too true. He had been so unfortu- 
nate as to see himself in less than two years abandoned by 
two armies. His English troops had not wanted courage, 
but they had wanted loyalty. His Irish troops were no 
doubt attached to his cause, which was their own; but as 
soon as they were brought front to front with an enemy 
they ran away. The loss indeed had been little. More 
shame for those who had fled with so little loss. I will 
never command an Irish army again. I must shift for my- 
self; and so must you.”’ After thus reviling his soldiers 
for being the rabble which his own mismanagement had 
made them, and for following the example of cowardice 
which he himself had set them, he uttered a few words 
more worthy of a king. ‘‘ He knew,”’ he said, that ‘‘ some 
of his adherents had declared that they would burn Dublin 
down, rather than suffer it to fall into the hands of the 
English. Such an act would disgrace him in the eyes of all 
mankind, for no one would believe that his friends would 
venture so far without his sanction. Such an act would 
also draw on those who committed it the severities which 
otherwise they had no cause to apprehend, for inhumanity 
to vanquished enemies was not among the faults of the 

rince of Orange. For those reasons James charged his 
hearers on their allegiance, neither to sack nor destroy the 
city.”’—III. pp. 640-1. 


It would be difficult to find a better example of Mr. 
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Macaulay’s method of writing history. What an inge- 
nious structure he contrives to raise on the slight foun- 
dation which the real speech supplies! How artfully 
has he exaggerated its ungraciousness! How skilfully he 
has brought out the coldness, the selfishness, the heart- 
lessness, which he uniformly imputes to James! Even 
in the part which he describes as more ‘‘ worthy of a 
king,’’ he has contrived, by suggesting motives and in- 
sinuating arguments, (for none of which does the original 
furnish a word of foundation,) to deprive it of all that could 
do the king honour. And while he studiously passes over 
altogether the most important of all its clauses in its bear- 
ing upon James’s character, that in which the king charges 
them to ‘‘ be kind to his Protestant subjects,’’ the reader 
will not fail to observe that, without the slightest warrant, 
he drags into his version a panegyric of the Prince of 
Orange, to whose name there is not even an allusion in the 
genuine address. 

Again he adopts, in its very worst form, King’s 
account of the dissimulation practised by Tyrconnel_ to- 
ward Lord Mountjoy, in sending him to James at St. Ger- 
main’s, as if upon an honourable and confidential mission, 
but yet with private instructions to his fellow ambassador 
Rice, which had the effect of causing Mountjoy to be 
arrested and thrown into the Bastile. (iii. 153.) Now on 
the one hand, it cannot be doubted that Tyrconnel deceived 
Mountjoy. But on the other hand, Mr. Macaulay has over- 
looked altogether in his narrative the suspicious, if not 
absolutely treacherous, dealings of Mountjoy with the Pro- 
testant colonists of Londonderry and Inniskillen, which 
furnished the motive and the provocation of the measures 
adopted by Tyrconnel—measures which, however treacher- 
ous in the means by which they were carried out, were, in 
themselves and in the circumstances of the country, 
perfectly justifiable and highly necessary. 

Of the looseness and inaccuracy, indeed, of all his state- 
ments on Irish affairs, even in matters of great importance, 
we are forced to speak very strongly ; and, unfortunately 
for his credit as an impartial historian, all his blunders are 
against the Irish party. 

The effect of his narrative as a whole is to represent the 
Irish party as an ignorant, reckless, unreasoning, intolerant, 
passion-blinded faction ; and to show up their proceedings 
as a series of wild and fanatical reprisals upon the party 
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under whose domination they had been groaning—-mea- 
sures of fierce revenge, unredeemed by a single element of 
justice, reason, or moderation—of consideration for exist- 
ing rights, or of regard for the sufferings even of the un- 
offending members of the hated race whom they sought to 
humble and destroy. Now we do not hesitate to say, that 
in all its most important points this picture is scandalously 
falsified, and in almost all grossly exaggerated and over- 
drawn. We shall give a few specimens :— 

(1) He represents (iii. p. 131-2.) James’s dealing with the 
charters of the Irish Corporations as the ‘‘ sweeping away 
of one exclusive system to make room for another,’’ and a 
complete transfer of the Corporations into the hands of the 
Catholics ;“.the truth being that one-third of the Corpora- 
tions were still lefé to the Protestants—an allowance far 
more than proportionate to their relative number. 

(2) In his account of the election of the members of 
James’s parliament, he represents the constituencies as ex- 
ceedingly small; alleging that, even in cities so consider- 
able as Cork and Limerick, the number of persons entitled 
to vote under the new charters did not exceed twenty- 
four.”’ (p. 203.) This statement is a sample of the truth- 
fulness of Mr. Macaulay’s great authority King; for if he 
had taken the trouble to examine the lists of the Corpora- 
tions, which are given in the appendix of Harris, he would 
have seen that more than three-fourths of the boroughs 
exceeded that number, and that, of the two cities which he 
selects, Cork had sixty-one burgesses, and Limerick no 
less than sixty-five. 

(3) He charges James (iii. 129.) with the design (for his 
own selfish ends) of ‘‘ inverting in Ireland the relation be- 
tween the conquerors and the aboriginal population ;”” and 
adds (p. 132.) that “in the space of a few months the civil 
power had been transferred from the Saxon to the Celtic 
population.’’ Now it happens that, by an unlucky oversight 
Mr. Macaulay goes into the actual details of this transfer ; 
enumerating the persons who were appointed to the great 
offices under the new administration. Will it be believed 
that out of the seven whom he himself names, there is just 
one single Celt! <All the rest were of English race, and 
the first was a born Englishman! Curiously enough, too, 
Mr. Macaulay confesses of this single Celt, Daly, Judge of 
Common Pleas, that “he was distinguished by sense, 
moderation, and integrity.’’ (p. 130.) But his strangest 
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mis-statements are those which regard the Parliament held 
under James in 1689, Some of them are not of very-vital 
importance, although they show an utter want of care, ‘un- 
worthy of any great historian. Thus, 

(4) Hemakes the number of peers spiritual and temporal 
who sat in this parliament (iii. 202.) to have been but'thirty- 
five. They were in reality, as the lists still show, fi/ty- 
sia. 

(5) He mentions but four Protestant bishops (202). ‘His 
own authority, King, would have told him that there:were 
a NE Meath, Waterford, Ossory, Cork and ‘Lim- 
erick. 

(6) He-sets down the commons at “‘ about two hundred 
and fifty.”’ (p. 203.) ‘The real number was only two ‘hun- 
dred and ¢wenty-four.* 

(7) There is another mis-statement still more extraor- 
dinary. It regards the relative proportion of the English 
and Celtic. races in this parliament. 

“The list of names,” he says, “‘ sufficiently indicates 
the religion and temper of the assembly. Alone among 
the Irish parliaments of that age, this parliament was 
filled with Dermots, ‘Geohagans, O’Neils, and O’Dono- 
vans, MacMahons, MacNamaras, and, MacGillicuddies.”’ 
(iii, p. 203,) This may be thought, a matter of very minor 
importance. But it will serve as a sample of the 
general carelessness and exaggerated character of his 
statements, that even in the list of members (printed in the 
appendix of his-text book, King,f the English and Anglo- 
Irish, the Butlers, Stranges, Husseys, Fitzgeralds, Talbots, 
Burkes, &c., far exceed in number those of Irish original. 
We have been at the pains to ascertain the proportion, and 
we find that out of two hundred and thirty-two, no less 
than one hundred and sixty-nine, are unmistakeably 
English; while of the remaining sixty-three, there are 





* Or, according to King’s list, two hundred and thirty-two. On 
this and many other points of much interest in the history of 
James’s Irish parliament, a great deal of curious and valuable in- 
formation will be found in a very able series of articles in the 
* Citizen,” (January to April 1843) a magazine published several 
years since in Dublin. We have freely used the information which 
it contains, (and especially its documents,) in this article. 


t Appendix, No.’21, pp. 374-75. 
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several which are, to say the least, doubtful. Even in the 
selection: of the names which he has given as the represen- 
tatives of the Irish race in the assembly, Mr. Macaulay 
is singwarly unfortunate. The house which, according to 
him, was filled with these Celtic patronymics, in reality had 
but two MacMahons, one Geohagan, one; MacNamara, 
and one MacGillicuddy. We may add that two of the 
Celts, O’Donovan and Coghlan, were Protestants. 

But this spirit towards the parliament of James, is 
unfortunately exhibited as matters of much worse and 
serious import. 

By far the most serious part of our charge against Mr. 
Macaulay in reference to the Irish Parliament, regards 
his account of its legislation. He declares that ‘‘ of all 
the parliaments which have ever met in the British islands, 
Barebone’s parliament not excepted, the assembly con- 
voked by James was the most deficient in all the qualities 
which a legislature should possess’’ (p. 205); that “ the 
debates were all rant and tumult’’ (p. 207); that it passed 
“a crowd of laws which would have disgraced Gardiner or 
Alva” (p. 208); that its legislation was ‘‘ a vast work of 
spoliation and slaughter’’ (p. 208); that ‘‘it is impossible 
to speak of its legislation too severely” (p. 209). And he 
concludes his narrative as follows :— 

“Towards the close of July James prorogued the 
houses. ‘hey had sat more than ten .weeks; and in 
that space of time they proved most fully that, great as 
have been the evils which Protestant ascendancy has pro- 
duced in Ireland, the evils produced by Popish ascendancy 
would have been greater still. ‘That the colonists when 
they won the victory, grossly abused it, that their legisla- 
tion, during many years, was unjust and tyrannical, is 
most true. But it is not less true that they never quite 
came up to the atrocious example set by their vanquished 
enemy during his short tenure of power.”’ (iii. p. 220.) 

ow, we are not going to undertake a systematic 
apology of the proceedings of this parliament. Some of 
its measures, however cruelly provoked, will ill bear to be 
judged by the balanced principles of modern legislation. 
Our sole concern is with Mr. Macaulay’s account of it ; 
and we are forced to declare that account to be in the 
highest degree exaggerated, unjust, and uncandid. We 
charge him with a twofold injustice. The Acts passed by 
this Parliament during its less than three months’ Ses- 
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sion, were thirty-five in number, Now, among these, 
Mr. Macaulay (I.) suppresses all notice of every one which 
could reflect any credit upon the wisdom or statesmanship 
of the legislators whom he had prejudged ; and (II.) even 
in his account of those acts which he considers so disgrace- 
ful, he has suppressed every redeeming cr palliating pro- 
vision. 

I. He never says a word of the wise and liberal acts 
which, amid all their ‘‘ rant and tumult,”’ the Irish legisla- 
tors contrived to carry through,—in this short session. 
He is entirely silent as to the act “‘for encouraging 
strangers and others to inhabit and plant in Ireland” 
(chap. xix.); of that for the ‘‘ Relief of distressed Debtors” 
(chap. xvii.); for the ‘‘ Prevention of Frauds and Forge- 
ries’ (chap. xx.); for the ‘‘ Speedy Recovery of Servant’s 
Wages” (chap. xxiii.); for the “ Improvement of Trade, 
Shipping, and Navigation” (chap. xxix.) ; for ‘* Regulat- 
ing Duties on Foreign Goods” (chap. xxvii.); for the 
** Recovery of Waste Lands’’ (chap. xxvi.); for the 
“‘Supply of Water to the City of Dublin’’ (chap. xxxii.) ; 
&c., &e.* The Navigation Act contained a clause (§ 7.) 

roviding the establishment in Dublin, Belfast, Cork, 
Waterford, Limerick, and Galway, of Freeschools ‘ for 
Teaching and Instructing the Mathematics and the art 
of Navigation,’’ which, as well as a general act about 
Freeschools, (chap. xvi.) surely was not unworthy of Mr. 
Macaulay’s notice. But this, and all the other acts which 
we have enumerated, are passed sub silentio by Mr. 
Macaulay, who at other times indulges his love of detail 
so freely,—who can be so minute about Judge Nugent’s 
** brogue and blunders,” and can make so merry over the 
picture of Dick Talbot cursing, or flinging his wig into 
the fire. 

Il. His account of the several acts to which he does 
allude, is most illiberal and uncandid. 

(1) He cannot deny that one of their earliest steps was 
to pass an “ Act for Liberty of Conscience.” (chap xii.) 





* See the Acts of the Parliament held in Dublin, May 7, 1689. 
Dublin, 1740, reprinted in the Citizen, pp. 29-42. These Acts were 
ordered to be destroyed, a penalty of £500 being attached to the 
retaining of them in one’s possession, Most of them are known 
only by their titles. 
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But he subjoins, (although he does not offer a syllable 
of evidence to support this statement,) that there is 
x — proof that it was meant to be a dead letter.” 

. 208. 

"ihe is still more unmeasured in his judgment of three 
other acts—the ‘* Act concerning Tithes and other Eccle- 
siastical Duties’’ (chap. xiii.) ; the ‘‘ Act for the Repeal 
of the Act of Settlement’’ (chap. iv.) ; and the celebrated 
** Act of Attainder.”’ (chap. xxx.) We must of necessity 
be very brief in our remarks on the treatment of each of 
these. 

(2) Of the “ Act concerning Tithes” he simply says: 
“ By one sweeping act, the greater part of the tithes was 
transferred from the Protestant to the Roman Catholic 
clergy ; and the existing incumbents were left, without 
one farthing {of compensation, to die of hunger’’ (p. 209) ; 
and he adds that “‘ of legislation such as this it is impossi- 
ble to speak too severely.’’ Now, the act which outrages 
Mr. Macaulay’s notions of justice so cruelly, simply orders 
that henceforward “‘ the Roman Catholics shall and may 
set out and pay their own tithes and oblations to their 
respective Roman Catholic priests, pastors, curates, and 
vicars, and to no others of what reliyion or persuasion 
soever.”’ (§ 1.) All tithes paid by Protestants (and be it 
remembered that the land was still mainly theirs,) were 
left to be paid, as before, to the Protestant clergy; the 
Church lands and other property were still left with 
the Protestant dignitaries, the Catholic bishops merely 
receiving salaries varying from £100 to £200 ; and the Pro- 
testant bishops alone sate in the House of Lords. As to 
the absence of compensation for existing interests, Mr. 
Macaulay, in justice, should have stated that this omis- 
sion was contrary to the wish of the Catholic clergy them- 
selves. A letter from Bishop Malowney, of Killaloe, to 
Tyrrell, Bishop of Clogher, (which is referred to by Mr. 
Macaulay himself,) expresses a desire that ‘‘ competent 
provision should be made for the Protestant possessor 
for lite,’ and even suggests that the living should be left 
in his hands during his lifetime, on condition of his allow- 
ing a competent pension to the Catholic incumbent.’’* 





_* See the whole letter, a very interesting one, in King’s Appen- 
dix, No. 21. The passage to which we refer is at p. 362. 
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Astill more strange, and, we must say, discreditable, sup- 
pression occurs in the account of the Act for the Repeal of 
the Act of Settlement which was passed by the Parliament 
of James. ‘The passing of this Act he records in a single 
sentence. ‘ A Bill repealing the Act of Settlement, and 
transferring many thousands of square miles from Saxon to 
Celtic landlords, was brought in and carried by acclama- 
tion,’’ (p. 209.) In a subsequent page he observes : 


“ Between James and his parliament there was little in common 
except hatred of the Protestant religion. He was an Englishman. 
Superstition had not utterly extinguished all national feeling in 
his mind ; and he could not but be displeased by the malevolence 
with which his Celtic supporters regarded the race from which he 
sprang. The range of his intellectual vision was small. Yet it was 
impossible that, having reigned in England, and looking constantly 
forward to the day when he should reign in England once more, he 
should not take a wider view of politics than was taken by men 
who had no objects out of Ireland. The few Irish Protestants who 
still adhered to him, and the British nobles, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, who had followed him into exile, implored him to 
restrain the violence of the rapacious and vindictive Senate which 
he had convoked. They with peculiar earnestness implored him not 
t» consent to the repeal of the Act ef Settlement. On what secu- 
rity, they asked, could any man invest his money, or give a portion 
to his children, if he could rot rely on positive laws, and on the 
uninterrupted possession of many years? The military adventurers, 
among whom Cromwell portioned out the sojl, might perhaps be 
regarded as wrong-doers. But how large a part of their estates had 
passed, by fair purchase, into other hands! How much money had 
proprietors borrowed on mortgage, on statute merchant, on statute 
staple! How many capitalists had, trusting to legislative acts, 
and to royal promises, come over from England, and bought 
land in Ulster and Leinster, without the least misgiving as to 
the title! What a sum had those capitalists expended, during 
a quarter of a century, in building, draining, inclosing, planting ! 
The terms of the compromise which Charles the Second had sanc- 
tioned, might not be in all respects just. But, was one injustice 
to be redressed by committing another injustice more monstrous 
still? And what effect was likely to be produced in England by 
the cry of thousands of innocent English families, whom an English 
king had doomed to ruin? The complaints of such a body of suf- 
ferers might delay, might prevert, the Restoration to which all 
loyal subdjects were looking eagerly forward; and, even if his Majesty 
should, in spite of those complaints, be happily restored, he would 
to the end of his life feel the pernicious effects of the injustice 
which evil advisers were now urging him to commit. He_would 
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find that, in trying to quiet one set of malcontents, he had created 
another. As surely as he yielded to the clamours raised at Dublin, 
for a repeal of the Act of Settlement, he would, from the day on 
which he returned to Westminster, be assailed by as loud and per- 
tinacious a clamour for a repeal of that repeal. He could not but 
be aware that no English Parliament, however loyal, would permit 
such laws as were now passing through the Irish Parliament to 
stand. Had he made up his mind to take the part of Ireland 
against the universal sense of England? If so, to what could he 
look forward but another banishment and another deposition ? Or 
would he, when he had recovered the greater kingdom, revoke the 
boons by which, in his distress, he had purchased the help of the 
smaller? It might seem an insult to him even to siggest that he 
could harbour the thought of such unprincely, of such unmanly, 

erfidy. Yet what other course would be left to him? And was 
it not better for him to refuse unreasonable concessions now than 
to retract those concessions hereafter, in a manner which must 
bring on him reproaches insupportable to a noble mind? His 
situation was doubtless embarrassing. Yet in this case, as in other 
cases, it would be found that the path of justice was the path of 
wisdom. 

“Though James had, in his speech at the opening of the Ses- 
sion, declared against the Act of Settlement, he felt that these 
arguments were unanswerable. He held several conferences with 
the leading members of the House of Commons, and earnestly 
recommended moderation. But his exhortations irritated the pas- 
sions which he wished to allay. Many of the native gentry held 
high and violent language. Jt was impudent, they said, to talk about 
the rights of purchasers. How could right spring out of wrong ? People 
who choose to buy property acquired by injustice, must take the conse- 
quences of their folly and cupidity.~ It was clear that the Lower 
House was altogether impracticable. James had, some years 
before, refused to make the smallest concession to the most obse- 
quious parliament that has ever sat in England ; and it might have 
been expected that the obstinacy, which he had never wanted when 
it was a vice, would not have failed him now when it would have 
been a virtue. During a short time he seemed determined to act 
justly. He even talked of dissolving the Parliament. The chiefs 
of the old Celtic families, on the other hand, said publicly that, if 
he did not give them back their inheritance, they would not fight 
for his, His very soldiers railed on him in the streets of Dublin. 
At length he determined to go down himself to the House of Peers, 
not in his robes and crown, but in the garb in which he had been 
used tb attend debates at Westminster, and personally to solicit the 
Lords to put some check on the violence of the Commons. But, just 
as he was getting into his coach forthis purpose, he was stopped by 
Avaux, Avaux was zealous as any Irishman for the bills which the 
Commons were urging forward. It was enough for him that those 
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bills seemed likely to make the enmity betweon England and 
Ireland irreconcilable. His remonstrances induced James to ab- 
stain from openly opposing the repeal of the Act of Settlement, 
Still the unfortunate prince continued to cherish some faint hope 
that the law for which the Commons were so zealous would be 
rejected, or at least modified, by the Peers. Lord Granard, one of 
the few Protestant noblemen who gat in that parliament, exerted 
himself strenuously on the side of public faith and sound policy. 
The king sent him a message of thanks. ‘ We Protestants,’ said 
Granard to Powis, who brought the message, ‘ are few in number, 
We can do little. His Majesty should try his influence with the 
Roman Catholics.’ * His Majesty,’ answered Powis, with an oath, 
‘dares not say what he thinks.’ A few days later James met 
Granard riding towards the parliament house. ‘ Where are you 
going, my Lord?’ said the king. ‘To enter my protest, Sir, 
against the repeal of the Act of Settlement.’ ‘ You are right,’ said 
the king: ‘but I am fallen into the hands of people who will ram 
that, and much more, down my throat.’ "—Vol. iii. pp. 210, 213. 


From the whole tenor of this narrative, and especially 
from the passages which we have printed in italics, it 
would at once be inferred that in the Acts of Repeal was 
a sweeping and indiscriminate resumption in favour of the 
old proprietors of all the lands forfeited in the previous 
confiscations ; that no distinction was made between those 
of the present possessor, who had acquired by purchase, 
and those who held by direct grant of the escheated 
estates ; that the injustice to purchasers, so strongly repu- 
diated by James’s more moderate counsellors, was reck- 
lessly perpetrated ; and in a word, that the principle of the 
Act in reference to such purchasers, was that urged by the 
native gentry, of whom Mr. Macaulay speaks, ‘‘ that people 
who chose to buy property acquired by injustice must take 
the consequences of their folly and cupidity.’’ Now will our 
readers believe that not only does the Act of Repeal contain 
an express Clause for ‘‘ reprising or indemnifying purcha- 
sers,”’ but even that Mr. Macaulay’s great authority, King, 
amid all the fierceness of his declamation against the Act 
of Repeal, distinctly admits the existence of such a clause ?* 
It is hard to believe that Mr. Macaulay would have ven- 
tured to write without examining the act itself, which stands 
duly registered as one of his authorities; but at all events 
he must be supposed to have read King, to whom he 





* See King, ch. iii. s, 12, p. 177. 
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expressly refers in a note upon the passage here extracted ; 
and King not only records this fact, but enters into a long 
and acrimonious argument for the purpose of proving that 
the clause was never meant to be acted upon, and that its 
insertion was due to the interested representations of some 
among the members themselves, who were actually pur- 
chasers of the forfeited estates.* ' 

The Act itself is well worthy of perusal. It will be 
enough for us to say that it most carefully distinguishes 
between three classes among the actual possessors of the 
estates forfeited by virtue of the Act of Settlement: viz., (1) 
possessors by purchase (§ 9); (2) possessors who had,been 
transplanted from Ulster to Connaught, or to the County 
of Clare, and had there received grants of land in lieu of 
those from which they had been transplanted (§ 8); and (3) 
the Cromwellian adventurers. For the first class the act 
expressly provides compensation (§ 9). For the second 
such compensation was unnecessary, inasmuch as they 
were to be restored by the act itself to their ancient estates 
in Ulster (§ 8). As for the Cromwellian adventurers, if 
little consideration is shown for them by the Act of the 
Commons, Mr. Macaulay should, in common fairness, 
have stated that the Lords passed a Bill confirming even 
to them one-half of the possessions which they had acquired 
by the wholesale spoliation of 1653. But he passes over 
this and every other circumstance connected with the Act, 
—as for example, the scrupulous care with which it guards 
the rights of Mortgagees, incumbrances, tenants, religious 
or charitable trusts, doc., (§§ 21, 22, 23, 27, 28, 41, 42,)— 
which could be construed to the credit of the parliament 
which he thus unsparingly maligns. There is no part, 
however, of their proceedings which excites so much of his 
indignation as the celebrated Act of Attainder, which he 
describes as “‘ a great crime,’ ‘“‘and the most wicked of 
all laws.’’{ James, he acknowledges, assented to it re- 
luctantly ; but he considers this reluctance ‘‘ a very small 
extenuation of his guilt.”” Now there isa great deal in 
the Act of Attainder which every moderate man must 
condemn or deplore. But it falls far short of Mr. Macau- 
lay’s harsh and ungenerous description. In the first place 
he adopts unreservedly every one of King’s absurd caluin- 





* See King ch, iii. s, 12. pp, 177-9. ¢ If 219. 
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nies—even to the incredible, and, indeed, impossible, story 
which he tells of their concealing from the attainted indi- 
viduals all knowledge of the attainder, till after the day 
fixed for the surrender had passed ; as if it were possible to 
attempt this in a parliament, both houses of which com- 
prised several Protestants, and where the number of per- 
sons attainted amounted, by his own account, to between 
two and three thousand. Secondly, he sets down the 
number of attainted names at between two and three 
thousand; whereas even King’s own list, if fairly exam- 
ined, will be found only to contain about eighteen hundred 
names. Thirdly, he is altogether silent as to the still more 
wholesale attainders which followed the Irish war, nor 
does he say one word of condemnation upon William’s 
assenting tothem. According to his own statement, (which 
however, as we have seen is far beyond the truth,) James’s 
contained between two and three thousand names. But 
he does not tell us of the Williamite attainders, which were 
nearly double this number, comprehending no fewer than 
three thousand nine hundred and twenty-one.* He is 
warm on the monstrous spoliation perpetrated by the Irish 


parliament; but he does not say a word of the million and 
a quarter acres which were escheated by William’s Lords 
Justices, and the several parliaments which sat in Dublin 
after 1690.{ He speaks in condemnatory terms, it is true, 





* See the Report of the Commissioners appointed by parliament 
to enquire into the Irish Forfeiture, delivered to the honourable 
House of Commons, December 15, 1699, London, 1790, pp. 9-10. 
This Report is also reprinted in the collection of “State Tracts 
published during the reign of King William III.’’ London, 1706. 
It will be found at pp. 709 and foll., of the second volume : and it 
is followed by a number of curious and important papers relating 
to the same subject. Perhaps it is worth while to remark that Mr. 
Macaulay, who was so justly severe on the snbject of James’s mis- 
tresses in his former volumes, forgets to allude, in speaking of the 
Irish forfeitures, to his model William’s enormous grants of land 
(£25,000 per annum) to the well known Elizabeth Villiers, Countess 
of Orkney—the very same lands which James had generously 
thrown into the general stock for reprizal of sufferers by the Repeal 
of the Act of Settlement. 


+ See Report, p. 11. The particulars of the sales of these for- 
feited lands, which took place at Chichester House in 1702 and 
1703, are contained in a most interesting manuscript volume, which, 
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of a similar Bill which was brought into the English 
House of Commons; but towards the English legislators 
he is far more indulgent. The truth is, that this English 
bill had every one of the objectionable features of its Irish 
contemporary; and, though Mr. Macaulay says (iii. 714.) 
‘that, at the prorogation of the Parliament, it was “happily 
for the honour of English legislation,” finally abandoned, 
he is strangely mistaken as to the real history. The same, 
orasimilar Bill, was brought in on the 30th of October 
of the same year, another appears on the 4th of April, 
1690 ; and a third was introduced on the 22nd of October, 
which passed the Commons on December 23rd.* 

But we are weary of these painful details. We would 
gladly think, for the honour of our literature, that the 
omissions to which we have alluded are accidental. But 
we are compelled to fear that they are the result of deep 
and settled prejudice. Let our readers contrast the language 
which Mr. Macaulay holds regarding the proceedings of 
the Scottish legislators in repressing the religious and 

olitical grievances which they had endured since the 

estoration, with that in which he describes the analogous 
measures of the I[rish parliament which was sitting at the 
same period ; let them compare the apologetic, and almost 
sympathising tone in which he speaks of the ‘‘ rabbling”’ of 
the Scottish espiscopalian clergy,as well as of the implied 
sanction which it received from the Scottish parliament, 
with that in which, as we have seen, he narrates the enact- 
ments of the Irish parliament, relating to the property of the 
Established Church ; let them compare the respective de- 
grees of wrong by which, in either case, these measures of 
retribution were provoked ;—and they will feel as painfully as 
it has struck ourselves, to what a degree the zeal of religion 
and of party, can obscure those perceptions of right and 
wrong which in other cases are almost instinctive, and 
can deaden that sympathy with the injured and the op- 





by the kindness of a learned friend, is now before us. It comprises 
in each case the name of the late proprietor, the nature of the 
tenure, the amount of the purchase-money, and the date and man- 
ner of payment. Many particulars of the earlier forfeitures will be 
gathered from Petty’s History of the Down Survey, edited by Colonel . 
Larcour. (Irish Archeol. Society, 1851. 


* See The Citizen, p. 198.9; 
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pressed, which, in more indifferent matters, even the sha- 
dow of injustice is sure to evoke, 

We trace the silent influence of these prejudices more 
in the general complexion of his narrative of the events 
of William’s reign in Ireland, than in any positive and 
explicit avowal of indifference. It is notorious that from 
the moment of the establishment of his authority in Ireland 
that unhappy kingdom was given up to the tender mercies 
of the dominant minority. Not an effort was made by 
William, we do not say to infuse into its government a 
spirit of wisdom and toleration, but even to moderate, 
much less to arrest, the fierce and vindictive legislation by 
which the triumph of the old ascendancy was perpetuated ; 
and even if he be acquitted of all personal responsibility 
for these measures, it still remains as a deep blot on his 
memory, that he acquiesced, whether from indifference or 
from self-interest, in the tyrannical policy which disgraced 
his Irish administration. In Scotland, when the sufferers 
from the dominant ascendancy were Protestants, William’s 
sympathies were warmly enlisted on their behalf. He 
was especially displeased with the Scotch parliament, 
because it had not attached to its new system of ecclesias- 
tical polity, an ‘‘ Act granting liberty of conscience to the 
Episcopalians who still adhered to the old form of ecclesi- 
astical polity.”’ He issued formal instructions to Melville 
to obtam for the Scottish Episcopalians “ an indulgence 
similar to that which the Protestant Dissenters enjoyed in 
England.”* But the sympathy so active where the 
rights of Protestant conscience were the object, was blunt 


and insensible to Catholic claims. The Catholics of Eng- 
land, still tolerably numerous in Lancashire and_ the 
northern counties, the Catholics of the Highlands of 
Scotland, and above ali the Catholics of Ireland, were coldly 


abandoned by him to their fate. Mr. Macaulay, in whose 
eyes James’ violation of the rights of conscience was his 
worst crime, has not a word in censure of this part of the 
cold-hearted policy of his hero. Nay, there is an attempt 
to gloss over the worst features of this policy as regards 
Ireland, at which we cannot help expressing our amaze- 
ment in any honourable historian. We allude to his 
account of the articles of the ‘Treaty of Limerick, and of 
the proceedings in Parliament in relation thereto. 





* iv. p. 186, 
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It would occupy too much of our space to enter into the 
particulars of the celebrated siege of Limerick. But it 
will relieve the tedium of the dry criticism which we have 
so long indulged, to transcribe one or two episodes in 
Mr. Macaulay’s history of it. The first is the rapid and 
brilliant exploit by which Sarsfield inaugurated his me- 
morable defence. 


«When it was known that the French troops had quitted Limerick, 
and that the Irish only remained, the general expectation in the 
English camp was that the city would be an easy conquest. Nor 
was that expectation unreasonable, for even Sarstield desponded, 
One chance, in his opinion, there was still, William had brought 
with him none but small guns. Several large pieces of ordnance, 
a great quantity of provisions and ammunition, and a bridge of ten 
boats, which in the watery plain of the Shannon was frequently 
needed, were slowly following from Cashel. If the guns and gun- 
powder could be intercepted and destroyed, there might be some 
hope; if not, all was lost ; and the best thing that a brave and high- 
spirited Irish gentleman could do was to forget the country which 
he had in vain tried to defend, and to scek in some foreign land a 
home or a grave. 

* A few hours, therefore, after the English tents had been pitched 
before Limerick, Sarsfield set forth, under cover of the night with 
a strong body of horse and dragoons. He took the road to Kil- 
laloe, and crossed the Shannon there. During tho day he lurked 
with his band in a wild mountain tract named from the silver mines 
which it contains. Those mines had many years before been 
worked by English proprietors, with the help of engineers and 
labourers imported from the Continent. But in the rebellion, 164), 
the aboriginal population had destroyed the works and massacred 
the workmen ; nur had the devastation then committed been sinco 
repaired. In this desolate region Sarsfield found no lack of scouts 
or of guides ; for all the peasantry of Munster were zealous on his 
side. He learned in the evening that the detachment which 
guarded the English artillery had halted for the night about seven 
miles from William's camp, ona pleasant carpet of green turf under 
the ruined wall of an old cottage ; that officers and men seemed to 
think themselves perfectly secure ; that the beasts had been turned 
loose to graze, and that even the sentinels were dozing. When it 
was dark, the Irish horsemen quitted their hiding place, and were 
conducted by the people of the country to the place where the escort 
lay sleeping round the guns. The surprise was complete. Some of 
the Euglish sprang to their arms and made an attempt to resist, 
but in vain. About sixty fell. Only one was taken alive. The 
rest fled, The victorious Irish made a huge pile of waggons and 
pieces of cannon. Every gun was stuffed with powder and fixed 
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with its mouth in the ground; and the whole mass was blown up. 
The solitary prisoner, a lieutenant, was treated with great civility 
by Sarsfield. ‘If I had failed in this attempt,’ said the gallant 
Irishman, ‘I should have beeu off to France.’ 

“Intelligence has been carried to William’s head-quarters that 


Sarsfield had stolen out of Limerick and was ranging the country, 
The king guessed the design of his brave enemy, and sent five hun. 
dred horse to protect the guns. Unhappily there was some delay, 
which the English, always disposed to believe the worst of the 
Dutch courtiers, ‘attributed to the negligence or perverseness of 
Portland. At one in the morning the detachment set out, but had 
scarcely left the camp when a blaze like lightning and a crash like 
thunder announced to the wide plain of the Shannon that all was 
over.” —Vol. iii. pp. 669. 71. 


The actual defence of the city in many respects resem- 
bles the defence of Londonderry, which had preceded it 
by a few months, and to which Mr. Macaulay has devoted 
some of his most graphic and brilliant pages. 


“‘ While these predictions were eagerly repeated by the defenders 
of the city, evil presages grounded not on’ barbarous oracles but on 
grave military reasons, began to disturb William and his most expe- 
rienced officers. The blow struck by Sarsfield had told ; the artillery 
had been long in doing its work ; that work was even now very im- 
perfectly done, the stock of powder had begun to run low; the 
autumnal rain had begun to fall. The soldiers in the trenches were 
up to their knees in mire. No precaution was neglected; but 
though drains were dug to carry off the water, and though pewter 
basins of usquebah and brandy blazed all night in the teuts, cases 
of fever had already occurred; and it might well be apprehended 
that, if the army remained but a few days longer on that swampy 
soil, there would be a pestilence more terrible than that which had 
raged twelve months before under the walls of Dundalk. A council 
of war was held. It was determined to make one great effort, and, 
if that effort failed, to raise the siege. On the twenty-seventh of 
August, at three in the afternoon, the signal was given. Five hun- 
dred Grenadiers rushed from the English trenches to the counter 
scarp, fired their pieces, and threw their grenades. The Irish fled 
into the town and were followed by tie assailants, who, in the excite- 
ment of victory, did not wait for orders. Then began a terrible 
street fight. The Irish, as soon as they had recovered from their sur- 
prise, stood resolute to their arms ; and the English Grenadiers over- 
whelmed by numbers were with great loss driven back to the counter 
scarp. There the struggle was long and desperate. When, indeed, 
was the Roman Catholic Celt to fight, if he did not fight on that 
day ! The very women of Limerick mingled in the contest, stood 
firmly under the very hottest fire, and flung stones and broken 
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bottles at the enemy. In the moment when the conflict was fiercest, 
a mine exploded and hurled a fine German battallion into the air. 
During four hours the carnage and uproar continued. The thick 
cloud which rose from the breach streamed out on the wind for 
many miles, and disappeared behind the hills of Clare. Late in the 
evening the besiegers retired slowly and sullenly to their camp. 
Their hope was that a second attack would be made on the morrow ; 
and the soldiers vowed to have the town or die. But the powder 
was now almost exhausted ; the rain fell in torrents; the gloomy 
masses of clouds which came from the south-west, threatened a 
havoc more terrible than that of the sword ; and there was reason 
to fear that the roads which were already deep in mud, would soon 
be in such a state that no wheeled carriage could be dragged 
through them. 

“The king determined to raise the siege, and to move his troops 
toa healthier region. He had in truth staid long enough ; for it 
was with great difficulty that his guns and waggons were tugged 
away by long teams of oxen.”—Vol. iii. 673-6, 


Our present concern, however, is with the second siege 
of Limerick, under Ginkell, which took place in the 
August of 1696, and which terminated in the memorable 


capitulation. Mr. Macaulay, whose main authority is 
Story’s Continuation, relates that the negotiations com- 
menced by the besieged sending to the camp of the 
besiegers ‘fa paper containing propositions which states- 
men of our age will think reasonable, but which to the 
most humane and liberal English Protestants of the seven- 
teenth century extravagant,”’ the purport of which was to 
require as the condition of surrender, “‘ that all offences 
should be covered with oblivion, that perfect freedom of 
worship should be allowed to the native population, that 
every parish should have its priest, and that Irish Roman 
Catholics should be capable of holding all offices, civil and 
military, and of enjoying all municipal privileges.” Mr. 
Macaulay does not add that in the previous July, William, 
while under the fear of the Irish party, with arms in their 
hands, had offered terms nearly equal to these, and that, at 
the very moment of the capitulation, a proclamation was 
actually in print, (though afterwards suppressed,) holding out 
to the Irish Catholics the very rights for which they here 
sought to stipulate. These offers he found it convenient to 
forget, as soon as_the Irish Uatholics were at his mercy. 
The conditions proposed by the beseiged, were rejected 
summarily by Ginkell and his advisers ; in the end, the 
VOL, XL.—No.;:LX XIX, 13 
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preliminaries of a twofold treaty, military and civil, were 
agreed to between the commanders; and, after full dis- 
cussion, the Treaty itself was signed upon the third of 
October, the Military Articles being subscribed: by the 
generals on both sides, the Civil by the Lords Justices, 

On the Military Articles we need not dwell. Of the Civil 


the following is Mr. Macaulay’s account. 

‘*The terms of, the civil treaty were very different from 
those which Ginkell had sternly refused to grant. It was 
not stipulated that the Roman Catholics of Ireland should 
be competent to hold any political or military office, or that 
they should be admitted into any corporation, But they 
obtained a promise that they should enjoy such privileges 
-in the exercise of their religion as were consistent with law, 


or as they had enjoyed in the reign of Charles the Second.” 


—IV. p. 105. 

Now we submit that. this summary is by no.means a 
faithful rendering of the full sense of the articles which 
provide for the religious privileges of the Catholies of Ire- 
land. ‘The articles to which we allude are the first and 
second. Of these, however, the first is the most important 
and comprehensive. ‘The first article is as follows :— 

** That the Roman Catholics of this kingdom shall enjoy 


such privileges in the exercise of their religion as are con- 
sistent with the laws of England, and as they did enjoy in 


the reign of king Charles the Second; and their Majesties 
(as soon as their affairs will permit them to summon a Par- 
liament in this kingdom) will endeavour to procure the said 
Roman Catholics such further security in that particular 
as may preserve them from any disturbance upon the 
account of their said religion.”’* These articles were 
ratified by the King and Queen on the following 24th’ of 
February. 

It appears, therefore, not only that what Mr. Macaulay 
describes simply as “‘a promise’’ was. in reality the first 


and most important stipulation of the Treaty ; but also that 
the Treaty contained another most vital engagement which 


Mr. Macaulay had altogether suppressed, and which is 


especially important as i¢ engages the hing personally toa 
certain line of conduct in reference to the Catholics of 
Ireland ;—viz. an engagement that he would ‘‘ endeavour to 
procure for the Roman Catholics, over and above the pri- 





* Story’s Impartial History—continuation, p, 249, 
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vileges which they had enjoyed under Charles II, such 
further security as may preserve them from any distur- 
bance on accofint of Religion.”’ ; 

And how did Mr. Macaulay’s hero fulfil this engage- 
ment? Although Mr. Macaulay is careful to chronicle 
every inflammatory address and every exciting harangue 
delivered by the Irish priests during this heated and angry 
period,* he does not say a word of a very notable and pro- 
minent occurrence, which took place immediately after the 
capitulation of Limerick, and which throws light upon the 
feelings with which the Protestant party inaugurated their 
triumph—a sermon delivered by Dopping, bishop of Meath, 
in the Royal Chapel of Dublin Castle, in the presence of 
the Lords Justices, on the Sunday after they had signed 
the articles, in which he openly declared “ that faith was 
not to be held with the perfidious Irish.’’} Now we do 
not care to contend that the Act passed in the Parliament of 
1691, so far as it excluded Catholics from holding civil or 
military offices, or exercising the liberal professions of law 
or medicine until they should have taken the oaths of alle- 
giance, supremacy and abjuration, as far as the Parlia- 
ment was concerned, was a formal violation of the letter ot 
the treaty ; but we do maintain that the cruel and selfish in- 
difference with which William delivered up to their enemies, 
bound hand and foot, the Irish Catholics who had trusted 

’ 

themselves to his royal promise, was not only a direct com- 
promise of his honour as a soldier and a king, but a viola- 
tion of the whole spirit, and’ indeed, of the letter of this 
Treaty. A thousand times more so, we need hardly say, 
were the laws passed a few years later ; first for the regis- 
tration, and afterwards for the banishment, of the Catholic 
bishops, dignitaries, and regular clergy. And we cannot 
conceal our suspicion that in passing over unnoticed this 
clause of the treaty, Mr. Macaulay was influenced by that 
tenderness for the reputation of William which is the great 
characteristic of his history. , : 

_ Ablind partiality for the great object of his worship 
18 indeed the besetting sin of Mr, Macaulay as a his- 


s ’ ’ ™/ ’ ’ 
torian. It betrays itself in a thousand different devices of 
colouring and of expression ; in the arraying of facts and 
circumstances ; in the estimating of motives, and in the 
weighing of evidence. We have already had many illus- 





* See Lil, 155-157, &p, } Harris's Irish Writers, p, 215, 
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trations of this unhappy propensity. We shall. conclude 
with what will be perhaps of all the fairest and most satis- 


factory test of Mr, Macaulay’s impartiality—a comparison 


of his manner of dealing with { facts and evidences in two 
cases, almost entirely analogous in their character and 
their circumstances, but each. involvi ing the interest or 
the reputation of a different individual, the one that of 


William the other that of James. 
The cases to which we refer are, on the one hand, his 


judgment upon James in relation to Grandval’s plot he the 

assassination of William, and on the other, his judgment as 

to William’s connection with the massacre of Glencoe. 
Without entering into the ful) details of either case, we 


may say that Mr. Macaulay pronounces James guilty of 


complicity in the plot for the assassination of his son-in- 
law, and that he acquits William of the guilt of the Glen- 
coe Massacre. We have now to see the evidence on which 
his two judgments are severally founded. 


During William’s campaign in the Netherlands, in 
1692, a design against bis ile devised by Grandya) was 


betrayed by two accomplices in the plot; and Grandval 
was arrested and carried a prisoner to the camp of the 
Allies, a few days after the celebrated battle of Steinkirk. 
He was brought before a court martial, and, without 


attempting any defence, volunteered a fullconfession. He 


declared that he had undertaken this design at the instance 


of Barbesieux, the successor of Lonvois in the French war 
office, by whom he was furnished with the necessary in- 
structions ; and that, before leaving Paris, he paid a visit to 


St. Germain’s, where he was honoured with an audience by 
dames ant Mary of Modena, dames, he said, told him 


that ‘‘ he had been informed of the Lasteanns" > and added, 
that, ‘if Grandval and his companions did him this service, 
they should never know want.’ 

Such is in substance the entire evidence of Grandval, in 


as far as it implicates the king, 


Now, let us see how far it is deserving of credit. Mr. 
Macaul: ay himself describes this Grandval as *‘ a flighty 
hali-witted fellow.’’ He tells us that Grandval’s confession 
was received, not by a regular judicial tribunal, but by a par- 


tisan court martial, all the members of which were bitter 
enennes of the /: ing. He admits not only that no opportt- 
vs IV. 285. 
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nity was afforded to James, or to any one in his behalf, to 
examine Grandval, or to be present at his examination; but 


even that Grandval was not sifted or interrogated closely by 
the officers of the court themselves, being “ left to tel) his 


story in his own way.’’ And although he alleges that the 
confession cannot be presumed to have been prompted by 
the hope of pardon, “as William had taken pains to dis- 


courage that hope,’’ yet experience has commonly shown 
that, even when all hope of pardon has been excluded, a 

risoner 1s nevertheless but too willing to try the forlorn 
hope of propitiating his judges by criminating an _obnox- 
ious individual. It may further be added that Mr. Macau- 
lay himself, in speaking of the similar design of Charnock 
in 1795, confesses that, for two years, James steadily “ re- 
fused to sanction any attempt upon his nephew’s person.” 


(iv. p. 568.) Aud last of all, even giving implicit credence 


to all that Grandval stated, it would be perfectly possible 
to suppose that James, by the words which Grandval 
affirmed that he used, may not have intended to sanction 


any attempt on the life of William, but rather the project 
which was actually proposed at a later time by Charnock, 


Sir John Fenwick, and other associates—an attempt “‘ to 
seize him and carry him alive into France ;”’ although, 
as we have said, Mr. Macaulay himself confesses that 
even to the latter proposal when made to him in the spring 
of 1695, he could not be induced to give his sanction,* 
Grandval, it must be remembered, did not say that he him- 
self communicated to James the design which he had 


formed of assassinating W liam. James merely said “* he 
had been informed of the business.’’ What ‘*‘ the busi- 


Ness” was, was not explained in that interview. 
’ , , , 
Ina word, the whole evidence is of the most unsatisfac- 
tory character, and would not suffice to convict even in a 


case of petty larceny. : , 
Nevertheless in the face of all these difficulties against it 


Mr, Macaulay unhesitatingly adopts the unsupported con- 
fession of this flighty and hulf-witted adventurer, with all 


its suspicious and disparaging accompaniments ! 

he only pretence of a confirmation for the confession 
of Grandval which he brings forward, is the fact that, 
although the plot was affirmed to have originated with 


Barbesioux, the war minister of Lewis XTY,, yet Barbe- 


sieux was retained in office even after his complicity had 


@ 





* IV., p. 570. 
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been proved before the tourt-martial. Now, in urging 
dis argument, Ms, Macaulay altogether overiooks the 


fact that this charge against Bar ‘en se like the charges 
against James himself, rested exclusively on the (to say 
the least,) suspicious testimony of Grandval; and that it 
might well have been treated with contempt and disregard, 


even though to entertain it at all, had not been an insult to 


a? 7 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ 
the fair fame, both of Lewis himself, and of his royal guest. 
And further, Mr. Macaulay holds back the well ascer- 
tamed fact that Lewis did really, at a later period, with- 
draw his confidence from Barbesieux, and that he was on 


the point of diseracing, when the blow was anticipated by 
the premature death of the minister, 


Our -business, however, 1s not with the truth or false- 
hood of the charge against James. We wish merely to 
show what is the nature of the evidence on which Mr. 


Macaulay founds the verdict of guilty, which he pronounces 
against him, 
And now for the contrast. Does Mr. Macaulay apply 


to the evidence in the case of his Protestant hero the same 
liberal rules by which he has judged the ‘‘ Popish’’ king ? 


We shall see. 
The treacherous and black-hearted slaughter of Glen- 


coe is familiar in all its details to every reader. ‘That 
William’s minister, the Master of Stair, was the author 
of the deed of blood in all its most revolting and_bloody 
details, is beyond all dispute. ‘The personal complicity or 


cognizance of William has i a a subject of much dis- 


pute. Again we must be understood as not professing to 
discuss this question. Here also, our only object is, to 
show how different the rules of evidence which Mr. 
Macaulay applies in this case, are from those by which 


he tested the guilt or innocence of J: ames. 


The evidence alleged by the enemies of William must 
be acknowledged to be prima facie of a tar more tormid- 
able character than the confession of such a wretch as 
Grandval. Itisno Jess than an order addressed to ‘the 


Commander of the Forces in Scotland, signed by Wil- 


liam’s own hand, The genuineness of the document and 
of the signature are unquestioned and unquestionable. Its 
tenor is as follows :— 

‘As for Mac Ian of Glencoe, and that tribe, if they 
can be well distinguished from the other Highlauders, 4 
will be proper, for the vindication of public justice, T 
EXURPATE THAT SET OF THIEVES.” (LV. p. 205.) 
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Now let it only be supposed that, instead of Grandval’s 
-vagne and improbable account of the verbal approval 


which he professed to have received from James, he had 
been able to produce an order signed by the royal hand, 
what would have been Mr. Macaulay’s judgment regard- 
ing it? -Or to put the case more strongly, suppose the 


massacre of Glencoe, or any similar event, had befallen 


during the years which preceded the Revolution, how 
would he have dealt with a royal order couched in terms 
of similar import ? 

Would he have alleged, in the first plece, as he does 


of William, that- James “ signed it, but did not read it?” 


(IV. p. 204.) 


W ould he have urged, as he does here, the probability of 
James’s not having read it, by suggesting that it is the daily 
habit of kings and their ministers to ‘* sign documents which 


they have not read,” and that, of all documents, the most 


likely to pass unnoticed was one “relating to a small 


tribe of mountaineers, living in a wilderness not set down 
on the map?” (p. 204.) 
Would he have urged further, that ‘‘ even on the sup- 


position that James had read the order to which he affixed 
his name, there yet seems no reason for blaming him?” 


That the terms in which it is couched “ naturally bear a 
sense purely innocent, and that they would, but for the 
horrible event which followed, have been universally 
understood in that sense. (p. 205.) In the account which 


James*has left us of thg attempt which was made to 


obtain his sanction, (which he refused) for Charnock’s plot 
of seizing and carrying off William to France, although 
the king expressly speaks of “ carrying William off alive,”’ 
yet Mr. Macaulay, as we saw, does not hesitate to say that 
“of course he me: assination.”” (p. 567.). Is it likel 
. of course he meant assassination.” (p. 567.) 1s it likely 
that»he would have put so very gentle a construction on 
pee word “‘ extirpate’’ if James had been the author of the 
order ? 

And if, in evidence of James’s guilty complicity, it had 


beeti'insisted, (as Mr. Macaulay himself insists in reference 
to Lewis XLV. and James,) that, although James was made 


aware by the public indignation of the charges against 
himself, he nevertheless did not take any measure to 
inquire into them or to disprove them, would Mr, Macau- 
lay have suggested that “as he knew little, and cared little 
about Scotland, he forgot to urge the inquiry?” (p. 571.) 

Would he have suggested that “ it was highly probable 


€ 
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that, till the king received the report of his commissioners, 
he had been very imperfectly informed as to the circum- 
tances of the slaughter?” (p. 579.) ; 

Would he have slurred over or explained away the sus- 
picious circumstance that, for more than three years, this 
atrocious outrage on humanity and civilization was left 
uninguired into and unpunished ; and that the inquiry was 
only undertaken, in the end, when it was forced on by a 
public indignation which could neither be resisted nor 
suppressed ? 

ould he not rather have urged, had the case_been 
James’s, (as he has done in the parallel case of Louis 
XIV. and Barbesieux,) that if he had not authorized the 
atrocity of the Master of Stair, he never would have re- 
tained him in office for three years after the event, when 
he only yielded him up to the public rage which the 
revelations of the commission of inquiry had provoked ? 

These, and many other apologetic suggestions in Wil- 
liam’s behalf, enforced with all his characteristic earnest- 
ness and vigour, and arrayed with the rhetorical art of 
which he is so great a master, Mr. Macaulay has woven 
together into this narrative, which he calls a History of 
England! 

We shall not proceed further with this significant con- 
trast. If any of his most enthusiastic admirers will venture 
to affirm that had the actor been James, or any partisan of 
James, the same facts and the same evidences would have 
assumed the like form under Mr. Macaulay’s hand, we 
will retract all that we have said, confess that Mr. 
Macaulay is the most impartial of chroniclers, and the 
calmest and most philosophical of historians. 





Art. V.i—A Special Report of the Triat of the Rev. Viadimir 
Petchevine, (one of the Redemptorist Fathers,) in the Court House, 
Green-Street, Dublin, Dec. 1855, on an indictment charging him with 
burning the Protestant Bible, at Kingstown. Edited by James 
Doyle, Esq. 8vo., Dublin, James Duffy, 1856. 


rQHE very title of such a case as this sounds so like a 
4. thing come astray into our age, from one gone by, so 
like a piece of Oates’s plot, forgottep at its proper season, 
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and now discovered and published for the first time, that 
we cannot allow it to melt into oblivion, without a record, 
to which posterity may refer. Matters of importance, 
when they stand immediately before us, are clear and 
intelligible: but they gradually diminish in their perspec- 
tive, as we recede from them on the road of time, till the 
subject of a book is condensed, by the annalist, into a 
sentence. 

“*[1855] December. A Popish, Russian priest tried for blasphe- 
mously burning the Holy Scriptures in Dublin.” 


Such may be the whole appearance, or ghostly apparition, 
of the transaction before us, in some annual Register, 
fifty years hence. And then some future Macaulay may 
look out in the Britisk Museum for the year’s file of the 
Times, and from one of the most villanous articles to be 
found even there,* instruct the romance readers of his 
day, that the public (meaning thereby the said Times 
newspaper) considered the priest not only guilty, in spite 
of a judicial acquittal, but equal in guilt to some 
wretched French refugees in Jersey, who, had published 
a letter recommending the assassination of the French 
Emperor, and insulting the Queen in the most outra- 
— language, and called for his expulsion from the 
realm. 

We esteem it, therefore, a duty, to analyse, calmly and 
fairly, this cause, not only in connection with its own 
circumstances, but in relation to other, perhaps extra- 
neous, considerations. The reason for this will be obvious. 
When ‘a case is selected for the peculiar honours of state- 
prosecution, there must be surmised to exist an excep- 
tional reason for selection. A principle of some sort must 
be involved in the choice. ‘l’o this principle only such 
an analysis as we have described can lead us. A moral 
Dr. Taylor is necessary, to discover among the already 
perishing elements of a past existence—the fatal particles, 
concentrated or diffused, which poisoned the entire mass. 
Far are we from presuming to rival that acute alchymist 





* A person of the name of Wooler was tried just before for wife- 
murder, and acquitted. That paper, in its comments, observed 
that as a jury had acquitted him, he ought to be cousidered inno- 
cent. After F. Petcherine’s trial, the same paper, probably the same 
scribe, continued to treat him as guilty, in spite of the verdict, and 
spoke of him as described in the text. 
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of death; but our pages might be justly blamed for a 
serious omission, if the causes which led to the arraign- 
ment of a priest and religions for “‘ contemptuous, irreve- 
rent, blasphemous and profane’’ treatment of God’s 
written Word, in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, were not traced to their first principles. 

We much regret, that the editor of the trial did not 
give the indictment in full. The epithets just quoted 
from it are only cited in his statement of the case; and 
are omitted in the abridgment offered to us of the 
Indictment itself. We wonder whether, as in other such 
documents, the Rev. Father was described as “‘ being a 
wicked, malicious and evil disposed person, and wickedly 
and profanely devising and intending to bring Almighty 


God, the Holy Scriptures, | and the Christian religion 


into disbelief and contempt,’ ” or whether he was said to 
have burnt bibles ‘‘ with force and arms.’ 

Enough however we know, to conclude, that the prose- 
cution contemplated the good father as a wicked man, 
and spoke of him as a reprobate, a profligate, in one word 
a blasphemer. We naturally ask ourselves ; had the ver- 
dict been adverse, should we have been thereby led to 
consider him such? And our ‘conscience answers, most 
conscientiously, No! Supposing even the charge to have 
been as clearly proved, as it was glaringly unproved, fifty 
explanations would have forced themselves upon our minds, 
before we could, in justice or in decency, have attributed 
the action arraigned to wickedness, blasphemy; profane- 
ness, or irreverence to anything sacred. A foreigner 
might easily be supposed not to have sufficiently under- 
stood the law, or the feelings of the protestant population 
around him ; a priest rather of the Phineas class might 
be zealous overmuch, and, looking at the errors inore than 
the beauties of the Anglican translation, might have in- 
tended to mark his disapprobation of the one ‘rather than 
of the other, to destroy the version, not the book ; a mis- 


sionary, oppressed for weeks by the recital of sinners’ 


wretchedness, sick with tales of perversion, indignant at 
recitals of souper conversions, wearied with having the 
symbol of what had so often caused first hypocrisy and 


then despair, thrown at his feet, might have more contem- 
plated its uses than its nature, its perversion than its 


origin, and yielded to the impulse of destroying what had 
been the occasion of sin or misery. 
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Or other palliating, or even exculpating ways of account- 
ing for the apparent facts might have presented themselves, 
even to avery unimaginative mind. Poor F. Petcherine, 
after preaching two or three times a day, and sitting a 
dozen hours in the confessional, was not very likely to 
devote his leisure hours, like a chiffonier, to sorting the 
heaps of papers, pamphlets, volumes, serials and illustra- 
tions, which had been brought to him. Such men have 
not much taste for turning over the rubbish-heap of 
““ Mysteries of, London,”’ “ Family Heralds,” “‘ Reynold’s 
Miscellanies,’’ to see whether, by accident or through mis- 
taken zeal, some insipidly good, or some neutrally 3 inno- 
cent, or even some perfectly harmless, or good book lay 
concealed in the putrid mass. Indeed, as in each instance, 
the bible and the testament were respectively on the very 


top of Duffy’s and Doyle’s barrows, we must conclude that 
they had been at the very base and bottom of the filthy 
pyramid which was emptied into them; as the order of 
things would be reversed in their transmission from under 
the sideboard into those appropriate vehicles. Would it 
not have been more natural to suppose, that a bible might 
thus have been overlooked, than that F. Petcherine was 
a wicked blasphemer? Would not any hypothesis have 
been easier than this? 

We cannot believe, that even any Orangeman, however 
he might have exulted in seeing a Catholic priest immured 
in prison among felons, would have been led by the verdict, 
if unfavourable, to consider the real character of the suf- 
fereras impeached. No one could have believed, that even 
if he had burnt the bible as described, this act destroyed 
the character of a man, of life not merely blameless but 
singularly virtuous, of a man who had renounced worldly 
position, home and country in obedience to faith, who for 
years had been leading a life of great austerity, retirement 
and prayer, who had been devoting himself latterly to the 
arduous and laborious exercises of the mission, depriv- 


ing himself of rest, of sleep, of time, almost of possibility of 


attention to his own spiritual duties, thus becoming anathe- 
ma for his brethren, pr eaching, eatechising, confessing day 
and night, reclaiming sinners, converting infidels, bringing 


reprobates to repentance, exciting fervour, devotion, piety. 
Every copy of a book in those two barrow-fulls of literary 


filth was a monument of his zeal and his success, was the 
pledge of a prodigal returned, or of an innocence preserved. 
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Again we are perfectly sure, that no one attended his ser- 
mons without finding them brimfull of holy Scripture, not 
coldly cited, but warmly pressed upon the hearer’s heart, 
pronounced with reverence, explained with power, urged 
with unction. We repeat it, no verdict of a jury, declaring 
that such a man had even permitted a bible, brought by 
a regained apostate, to be mixed with the fuel of his 
just fire, could have blotted out the records of such a life, 


before God or man. 
And why, we may ask? Because clearly, the act and 


principles of such a person render so impossible the char- 


acter endeavoured to be stamped upon him by the indict- 


ment, that every hypothesis will be exhausted by the reader, 
to account for the imputed act, if performed, rather than 
that which the legal jargon of the prosecution adopts. _ It 
would have been just as easy to conclude that F. Petche- 


rine was a burglar, or a coiner, or a highway robber, as 
that he was a blasphemous and contumelious enemy of 
God’s Word. 


‘Then for the very sake of justice, and for the vindication 
of the law’s dignity, we rejoice that a truthful verdict was 


rendered, For it would have been sorry honour that would 
have been rendered to the dictates of legal equity, had we 
been obliged to conclude, that a man might have commit- 
ted what it branded as a wicked crime, and yet be held in 


honour not abhorrence; that he might have been found 
legally guilty of what is called blasphemous and highly dis- 
pleasing to the Almighty, and yet continue to be esteemed 


by all His faithful servants, and to be the means of procuring 


His name more glory than the Bench that sentenced him ; 
in fine, that a man might burn a bible, and yet not be a 


sinner. 
No doubt we shall be told that we are reasoning accord- 


ing to the simplicity of daily life, and not according to the 
eouventionalities of forensic subtleties. Nobody, it will be 


said, for a moment thought I’. Petcherine other than a 


good, virtuous, and holy religious, from the state official 
who filed the information to the humbler functionary, who 
engrossed it. It was only a legal fiction which required 
this good priest to be called a profane and irreverent viola- 
tor of God’s law. Well, we certainly are no friends to the 
idea that the ends of justice can require the statement of 
a lie for their furtherance. Truth and justice are insepar- 


able, whether in the attributes of Divinity, or in the sacred 
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feelings of humanity; and both suffer, or rather are de- 
stroyed, by severance. It comes, however, to this. ‘To 
constitute the offence two things were requisite, the act and 
the intention. ‘The law deals with the one, by proof, but 


supposes the other. If a man burns the bible, the law 


must sternly consider the act as performed for no other 
imaginable motive than to bring it into contempt. 


‘© We think that all we have said shows this to be a non 
sequitur. \f the indictment had been for murder, or bur- 


glary, or forgery, and wicked motives had been assigned, 


there is certainty that on the offence being proved, and the 
verdict being “ guilty,’’ no amount of previous good life, 


or supposed virtue would have counterbalanced it. The 
goodness of a long preceding existence, the edifying con- 
duct of many years might have been attributed to hypo- 


crisy, or if this explanation were untenable, the grievous- 
ness of a sudden but’ unmitigated fall would have cancelled 


the merits of previous virtue. But no one would have con- 
tinued to respect the caitiff, no one would have been found 
to listen to his future sermon, or to kiss his anointed hand. 


If in the case before us this would not have been so, we 
conclude that, in it, at any rate, the act does not neces- 


sarily in men’s minds involve real criminality; but that 
this exclusively depends, not on the assumption, but upon 


the proof, of the motive. And where all the antecedents 
went counter tothe possible supposition of a wicked motive, 


it surely was a defect in the very groundwork of the pro- 
secution, sufficient to have deterred any one but prejudiced 


enemies from instigating, or pressing such a proceeding, 
not to have made the motive the principal object of proof. 
In a case cited by the Attorney-General, in favour of 
conviction, he himself stated_that the accused (his own 
client), ‘‘ while burning the Bible, made use of words of 


contempt.”” (P. 17.) ; 
The motive, or end, or animus of the alleged acts 


would thus appear to be naturally the point to establish, 
for the purpose of conviction. And if the public prosecutor 
saw, aS any oue with two eyes must have seen, that the 
charge of malice was untenable, as distinct from the overt 
act, and that no twelve men in their senses could have 
believed it, surely the holy claims of justice demanded 
from him that he should quash the whole attempt, never 
that he should stand on technicalities, to proclaim a man 


a blasphemer whom he must have known to be godly, still 
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more that he should not take advantage of them to deprive 
the accused of every chance of disproving the motives im- 
puted to him, and thus despoil the body of his supposed 
crime of the only soul which could give it life and real 


existence, Surely to try thus to: obtain a verdict, at vari- 


ance with universal conviction of inward innocence, was 
only seeking to defeat the first end of justice, the inspir- 
ing a horror of transgression. 

This . course was unfortunately pursued, _ though 
fortunately it proved unsuccessful; and justice was 
vindicated by the defeat of law. In truth, there never 
was a case in which the presence of an incriminating 
motive was more completely excluded from the act. A 
missionary zealously inculcates on his hearers the duty 
of destroying the pestilential books which he ascertains to 
be circulated among them. Knowing how unsafe it is to 
leave to the cooled fervonr of the repentant, the destruc- 
tion of these evil companions, he prevails on them to 


doom them forthwith to destruction, and engages to see 
due execution done. The supply fully answers to the 


demand ; and the materials for a bonfire are soon collected, 


saturated with the brimstone that keeps in full blow a 
certain pool of fire. ‘he consummation must be effected 
somewhere, with space and air, sufficient to prevent all 
risk ; and naturally the chapel-yard, as it is called, is 


selected. We are not sure whether or no, the ‘‘ executor 


of high justice,’’ as the French call him, would have been 
at EF. Petcherine’s disposal, for adding solemnity to an 
act, which formerly, when Popish books were burnt, was 
peculiarly reserved to him ; but if this public functionary 
was not obtainable, certainly more dignified ministers of 
vengeance might have been procured than Masters Dutf 
and Doyle. And surely the venerable Father must have 
had very poor ideas of the requisites for a great, and 
solemn, and a popular hecatomb, when he limited the 
extent of his proclamation and preparation to the asking 
of a small boy, “if he had a wheelbarrow!’’ (p. 21). 
However two good barrow-loads of books where brought 
forth entirely by the ministry of “‘ boys,” not in the Lrish, 
but in the English, sense of the word ; Duff “ and another 
boy went into the house, and a number of boys rushed in... 
The books were under the table: there was a large heap 


of them there ; the books where then put into the barrows 
by the boys.’’ Hear this ingenuous youth, and most 
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straightforward of the prosecution’s witnesses, describe the 
great act of justice. ‘‘ When we got into the yard we sat 
on the barrows waiting till F. Petcherine came: he came 


shortly after’ (in half an hour) ‘‘ the books were then on 
the ground, he said they were to be lit; 1 was wheeling 


my barrow when the books were lit: Father Petcherine 
went away when he desired them to be lit; he went in the 
direction of the chapel vestry; he came back again in about 
twenty minutes; the books were then burning; I saw him 
standing looking at the fire about five minutes; he went 
away again to the chapel vestry.’’ How unlike an osten- 
tatious burning of the bible does not all this sound! 
There is no summoning of the multitude; no sermon at 


the stake ; no excitement; had it not been that the books 
destined to the flames were detestable, the whole might 


have passed off for what the Italians call a ragazzata. 
For boys. seem to have been the sole managers of the 
funeral pile. 

Such is.the simple history ofa transaction which moved 
the Attorney-General from his high sphere of duties to 
become the prosecutor of a catholic religious. One bible 
and one testament were said to have been seen on the 
barrows, and certainly were in the fire. But of this more 
hereafter. 

Some readers may expect us to dwell upon the unhappy 
circumstance, that the functionaries conducting the case 
for the crown were themselves catholics. We shall how- 
ever refrain from doing this beyond expressing our sincere 
regret that it should have been so. We have to deal here 
not with.the responsibilities of individual consciences, but 
with the character of public proceedings. Acts of heroism 
in abnegation are too rare in our times for us to be surprised 
at their not being displayed. We have seen one example 
of it in our days, in a young artist; but hardly expect 
another in a legal dignitary. If the Attorney and Solicitor 
General believed-in conscience, that the zealous Redemp- 
torist did contemptuously, &c., commit a crime ‘“‘ to the 
high displeasure of Almighty God,” no doubt they could 
Justify to themselves the part they took. If not, and if 


they merely satisfied themselves, that they might act on 


others’ consciences, and be only mouthpieces of those who 
named them to office, we leave them to settle the question 
before a higher tribunal than ours. Certainly a resigna- 
. tion under such circumstances would have been magé 


‘ 
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nificent. At any rate, we should have been glad to be 
spared hearing the prosecutor for the Crown speak of his 
and our religion, as “a persuasion,” or “a sect.” (Pp. 
11, 20.) 

In this spirit we will comment upon the course pursued ; 
and treat the arguments used, and the line followed as 
those of a man learned and experienced, next in legal 
place and authority to the occupiers of the Bench, the 
ascent to which is the next natural step in his forensic 
career. We will run through his speech, making com- 
ments on some points out of those which arrested 
our attention in perusing it. Possibly we may be found 
repeating what we have already anticipatingly remarked ; 
but our readers will spare us rebuke, if the repetition 
strengthens our case. 

The first passage which we will quote bears importantly 
on the entire question, and on the view we have presented. 
We naturally say, as there is no doubt that the heaps of 
immoral books committed to the flames got there through 
F.. Petcherine’s energetic exhortations, and therefore their 
concremation was clearly attributable to him, can the 


burning of the bibles or testaments associated with them 
be traced to the same source? ‘I'he Attorney General sees 
the importance of establishing the parallel, and attempts 
it as follows: 


“ T am not able to tell'you what the terms of the exhortations were, 
but the result appears to have been that numbers of the Roman 
Catholic people of Kingstown and its vicinity felt themselves called 


upon to bring in and deposit in the lodgings of the Rev. Mr. 
Petcherine various publications. Gentlemen, let me suppose the 


exhortations of these gentlemen were directed to induce the Roman 
Catholic people to bring in and abandon the reading of books of an 
immoral tendency. If such they were, and only such, then I at 
once admit they were discharging a duty which did them honour. 
Iam not able to tell you what these exhortations were, but I am 


informed the result was, that numbers of yolumes of different 


descriptions were brought in by the Roman Catholic inhabitants of 
Kingstown, and deposited in the lodgings of Mr. Petcherine. I 
believe some of them were works of a light and trivial character— 
some were novels, some romances, others weekly or daily publica- 
tions ; and, gentlemen, if it stopped there, no man would have a 


right to make any complaint whatsoever on the subject, Jt was 
perfectly open to the reverend gentleman so to exhort his flock, It 


was creditable, it was meritorious to preach against immoral pub- 
lications, and if it stopped there it would not be my painful duty to 
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arraign the reverend gentleman before a jury of this country. But, 
gentlemen, the question remains, were these €xhortations confined 
to books of that tendency? Were the attacks which were made, 
and I say properly made, upon the productions of a licentious press, 
confined to such productions? If they were, gentlemen, then there 
would have been no charge against the reverend gentleman ; but if 
they were extended to the Sacred Writings which all Christendom 
reveres—if attacks were made on the copies of the Sacred Volume, 
which not Protestants or Presbyterians alone, but every Roman 
Catholic in the wide extent of the Christian world is taught from 
the earliest moment to respect, then, gentlemen, I say he carried 
zeal beyond its legitimate and justifiable bounds. Zeal, especially 
in the practice of religion, is creditable and meritorious; but zeal 
may degenerate into fanaticism—and the darkest pages of history 
are the records of fanaticism. Gentlemen, I believe it will be 
proved to you in evidence that with these volumes which I have 
been describing—these works of a light, trivial, and immoral ten- 
dency—were carried to the residence of the Rev. Mr. Petcherine 
several copies of the Sacred Volume, both of the Bible and of the 
Testament—the Old and New Testament together, and the New 
Testament alone. Gentlemen, if it should be proved to you that 
these volumes were brought to Mr. Petcherine’s lodgings, you will, 
perhaps, in arriving at your conclusion here to-day, think it nece- 


sary to ask yourselves why were they so brought, unless they were 
included with those other productions in the observations of the 
reverend gentleman.”—(p. 12, 13.) 


Nothing can be plainer than that the Attorney-General 
endeavours to persuade the jury, that F. Petcherine, in 
his sermons, placed the Scripture in the same category 
as immoral books; and that as these were delivered up 


to him to be burned, in consequence of his exhortations, 


so were those. ‘I'his was as much a question of fact, and 
to unlegal ideas as definable by evidence, as the act of 
burning. Was the bible burnt or not with immoral 
papers? The eyes of beholders can tell. Did F. Petche- 
rine when he called for one, call for the other? The ears 
of hearers can decide. But further, does not the learned 
pleader put the other side to proof on this head? What 
else means the observation: ‘‘ the question remains, were 
these exhortations confined to books of that (evil) ten- 


dency ?”” if not, that issue must be taken upon thatpoint ; 
that while he asserted (for he never put in proof) that 


¥, Petcherine did advise the association of Moses with 
Reynolds, and the New Testament with the Mysteries of 


London, his advocates must prove that he did not ? 
VOL. XL.—No. LX XIX. 14 
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Tt was “clear that the main. question hinged on thit 


’ »> »? , » ; 
assertion, or insinuation. It true it brought home the Ad! 
to the accused, it brought it home with premeditation, 
with a set purpose, with at least legal malice. The de- 
liberate association just alluded to of God with Belial 


might constitute an immoral act ; . 


“ Dissociata loco jungit amica manus.” 


What more important for the traversers, than to rebut and 
completely repel this charge? Accordingly it was made 
the main point of the defence, the only one on which evi- 


dence needed to be effectually produced, We cannot but 


, , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
believe the astonishment and indignation of hig ecoun- 
sel to have been sincere and real, when -this line of de- 
fence was opposed on a technical ground. ‘Chey were met 
on the ground that words spoken by the accused previous 


to the imputed act could not be evidence ; since otherwise 
4 person might prepare evidence in bis own favour, by 


. . ‘ . , 
speaking words beforehand, which might exeulpate him. 
(p. G1.) How false this application of a principle is (‘‘ we 
speak as less wise’’) a few words will show. ‘he only 
way in which F. Petcherine could have prepared evi- 


dence for himself in his sermons was by not telling the 
people to bring in their bibles. But by this course he 


would have defeated himself, if he intended them to be 
delivered up: for none would have been brought in. ‘* 
don’t know of any principle,’ said Judge Crampton, ‘‘ on 


which such evidence is admissible—a man’s declaration 
in favour of himself.” (p. 61.) But is this really what was 
offered? Certainly not. It was no declaration, but the 


total silence, of F.. Petcherine, respecting what he was 
distinctly accused by the Attorney-General of saying or 
advising, that was proposed to be proved. 


We can hardly imagine any impartial person to have 
heard, or to pernse, this portion of the proceedings with- 


out painful emotions, to say no worse. Where the avowed 
question at issue was, not the granting of a party triumph, 
but. the vindication of what was called ‘‘ our common 
christianity,’’ where consequently the clearing of an im- 


puted insult to it, by one of its ministers was the highest 
and best.mode of vindicating that christianity, there could 


not surely be a difference of opinion, as to which was the 
higher, nobler course to be pursued, to aim at a convic- 
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tion procured by straining a pomt of law to prevent an 


’ i] ’ r] 
equitable elence, or to give the best an only opportunity 
of wiping off the stain not merely from the traverser, but 
from religion of which he was the minister. The highest 
aims of justice were best to be attained, by the disproval 


of the charge; and where a technical obstacle alone inter- 
posed, it could be here no one’s interest to prevent its 


being swept away, like a cobweb between us and the 
light. 

But good came out of evil. The case was thus allowed 
to go to the jury without evidence on the part of the 


accused, with the uncontradicted testimony of the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, before them; and the verdict 


was the only one which twelve honest men could have 
brought—Wot Guilty. The view proposed by the Crown 
was too exaggerated, the evidence to support it too suspi- 
cious, too inconsistent, and too feeble; the obstruction to 


what no one could doubt would have been a triumphant 
vindication was too fimsy and too ungenerous: and the 


character and position_of the accused were too con- 
spicuously sacred, and indestructible, by innuendoes and 
the unsupported charges of an opening speech, to admit 


of any other issue than the one speedily reached by the 
jury, 

Let us proceed to the further description of the charge 
inthe Attorney-General’s language. In our former extract 


from his speech, the reader will remember _the statement, 
that among the profligate trash taken to F. Petcherine’s 


house, were “ several copiesof the Sacred Volume, both of 
the Bible and the Testament—the Old and New Testament 


ny ; P 
together, and the New ‘l'estament alone.’’ As no evidence 
was put in to prove what was brought to the house, we must 
conclude that reference is in reality made to what was 


brought out of it for destruction. The several soon swells 
into numerous ; for the closing period above quoted thus 
rung on! " But whether thay wera ov were not, [ believe 


it will be incontestably proved that numerous copies of the 
Bible and Testament were so deposited.”” Now let us see 
how these ‘‘ men in buckram’’ grow up. Mr. Attorney- 


General details his intended evidence, tncontestadly prov 
Wg that numerous copies of Bible and Testament were 


burnt ; we will briefly recapitulate it. 
. 1. A boy would “‘ mention whether he saw there’”’ (in the 
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barrows) ‘* volumes which he believed to be New Testa- 
ments.”” 
2. Arespectable English gentleman would come forward, 


who “ took up one volume, and it proved to be a Testa- 
ment.”” 
3. A policeman was to be produced “who was there at 


the time and saw a Bible and a Testament.”? | 
4, 5, 6, &c., Persons would come before the jury, ‘‘ who 


went to the fire and were handed pieces of the Sacred 
Volumes, by those who were engaged in burning them.” 


The jury would probably believe, as the reader may, that 
each witness deposed to a different Bible or Testament 
having been burnt, and thus collectively prove the 
numerous acts of sacrilege. Now let us examine the 
evidence. 

1. The boy Duff.—‘‘I saw a book with a black raised 

hee ail ® ; 
cover; I think it was a New Testament 3 I did not open 
it; from its general appearance I thought is wasa Bible ; 
it was a small book.’’ Such were the volumes believed to 
be New Testaments. 

2. The “‘ respectable English gentleman’? was a sub- 
inspector of factories, who went to the chapel-yard because 
he heard “something about going to burn Bibles.’”? Yet 
when there, he “ did not think they were going to burn it,”’ 
(the Bible) “he saw no fire.” However he likewise saw 
ove Testament and one Bible. 

3. The policeman says: “‘ I saw a Bible; Bible was on 
the back in gilt letters; I also saw a Testament.’’ ‘‘ Did 
you open the book you took up? No.’ ‘‘ It was lying 
on the heap of books, was it not? It was in the boy’s 
hand.’’ ‘‘ Did you open the Testament? No.’’ ‘‘ Where 
was the Testament when you saw it? In the barrow.” 

The one Testament is the same as Duff had on his bar- 
row. The two volumes were evidently the same as seen 
by the preceding witness—one of each Testament. 

4,5,6, &c. These several persons are as follows. 

Two brothers of the name of Lawson were examined. 
Henry only saw books on the barrow; one small Testa- 
ment, and one Bible, the same as the policeman took up. 
But his brother Charles was certainly a valuable witness, 
for he must have admirably damaged the cause for the pro- 
secution. He saw the same Bible as the policeman and 
his brother; but says he, ‘‘ I went the following day, when 
I saw a few leaves of the Bible on the edge of the place 
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where the fire had been the day before ; I kept some of the 
papers (papers produced); I know the Protestant Bible; 


those are some leaves of it.” This by the bye was success- 


ful gleaning on the following day, considering how many 
had _ been busy picking up half-burnt leaves, on the day of 


combustion itself. But what immediately follows these 
words deserves a full quotation. 


“Cross examined by Mr. J. A. Curran.—Upon your oath, can you 
tell me that what you have in your hand is a portion of the Autho- 
rized or Protestant Version of the Bible or the Douay Bible? 

“The witness here took the fragments in his hand and spent a 
considerable time in examining them. 

“ Mr, Curran.—You have already sworn that it is a portion of 
the Protestant Bible; you should have made your examination 
before you so swore. Now tell me what reason you have for swear- 
ing that what you have in your hand is a portion of the Protestant 
Bible ? 

“The witness still continued to examine the fragments, and was 
silent. 

“‘ Jupce Crampton.—Can you answer the question? if you can 


do so. 
‘*Mr. Curran.—Can you swear it is a part of a Protestant 


Bible ? 

“ Baron Greene.—Can you give your reason for supposing it is a 
part of a Protestant Bible ? 

“ Mr. Curran.—My Lord, he has sworn positively that it belongs 
to the Protestant Bible. 

“© Witness.—My reason for thinking that it is a part of a Protes- 
tant Bible is, that I saw a Protestant Bible on the top of the wheel- 


barrow. 
“ Mr. Curran.—Well, certainly you have a splendid conscience 


(laughter). : 7 
» “Cross-examination continued.—Miss Gibton sent me to look for 
the leaves of the Bible: when I found them brought them and 
showed them to her; I knew a lame man named Hutchins; I 
showed the leaves to him; to the best of my knowledge I never 
showed the leaves to the Rev. Mr. Wallace; [ cannot say where I 
saw Hutchins, when I showed the leaves to him ; we had no conver- 
sation about them ; I saw Hutchins on the morning of the fire; I 
don't remember saying anything to him about the burning on that 
day ; I did not tell him that I was going in the morning to look for 
the leaves. 

“ Mr. Curran.—Are you a follower of the Rev. Mr. Wallace ? 

“Jupae Crampron.—-These questions are only wasting public 


time. 
“ Mr, Curran.—.1 am under your Lordship’s correction. 
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“ Cross-examination continued.—I can’t say how long it was after 
the burning that I showed the leaves to Mr. Hutchins. 

“‘ Mr, Curran.—Who told you to go to look for the leaves of the 
Bible? Witness\—My mistress ; before the fire commenced I went 
over to the chapel-yard with my brother and Tom Meehan ; I saw 
the wheelbarrow laid down. 

* Mr. Curran.—What brought you there on the first occasion ? 
Witness.—I cannot say for what purpose Tom Meehan asked us to go 
over. 

‘* Mr. Curran.—How do you know it was a Testament you saw ? 
Witness.—I saw the word ‘ Testament’ on tle book. 

« Mr. Curran.—Was it a New or an Old Testament ?—A New 
Testament. 

“ Mr. Curran.—How do you know that it was a New Testament? 

Witness.—It was newly bound (lauglter).”—p. 24, 25.) 


George Brown fourrd the leaves of a Bible outside the’ 
chapel railing, and saw them flying about, ‘while the fire 
was burning. 

A Mrs. Whittle, whose name had not been put upon the 
list of witnesses communicated to the traverser’s counsel, 
was brought forward, to state that she picked up some 
burnt leaves of the Bible; and evidently, in some way 
finding it a profitable business, returned, or was sent back 
and found some more. She distributed not only leaves, 
but “‘ bits ’’ of leaves to different people, apparently eager 
to possess such relics. 

The shop of a man named Hutchins was evidently the 
rendezvous of these collectors ; to him repaired Lawson ; in 
his shop a Rev. Mr. Synge procured some “‘bits,’’ (we do not 
know in what he deals); it was his boy that summoned 
Mrs. Whittle to go on a second foray from that shop ; and 
finally it was this same individual who roused the Reve 
Rob. Wallace, the prince of the witnesses, from his repose 
at Sandycove, to sally forth at the unseasonable hour of 
nine, to witness the conflagration. 

It seems to have been preternaturally prolonged in vision 
for hissake. The other witnesses appeared to prove that by 
ten o’clock all was over; the fire was extinguished. But 
the following examination will show what a special scene 
was reserved, after this, for the keener observation of the 
reverend gentleman. 

*“‘ According to your account it was ten, or half past ten o'clock, 


when you reached the place where the fire was?—Yes. In what 
state was the fire then ?—It had principally died out, only a few 
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patches at the edge, Were the books burning at the time ?—They 
were. If the policeman said that the fire was out at nine o'clock, 
would he have stated what was correct ?—No, he would not. When 
you arrived you state that there was a dozen or two boys there ? 
—About a dozen or so. Father Petcherine was not preseut then ? 
—No.—And the boys you describe were engaged in kicking small 
books into the fire ?—Yes. Is that statement true ?—On my oath 
it is; they were kicking small books from the outside to the centre 
of the fire.’ You described them as something like bibles ?—Yes. 
Do you mean to tell the jury that they were Bibles ?—I cannot 
swear positively, as I had not them in my hand. How far were 
you from the place at the time ?—About ten yards. And you say 
the books appeared to be like Bibles ?—-Yes. Was there anything 
to prevent you from going into the chapel-yard?—No. There was 
no mob there to prevent you from going into the yard ?—There was 
not. You did not require the protection of the police?—No. Do 
you consider it the duty of a Christian minister, who saw what he 
thought to be Bibles kicked into the fire, to stand by and allow 
that to be done ?—I saw the policeman there, and I took it for 
granted that the boys were acting by direction, and I did not think 
it right to interfere. But did you think it right not to ascertain 
what the books were ?—No. Did you speak to the policeman on 
the subject ?—No, I did not. How long were you there altogether ? 
—About ten minutes. And for ten minutes you stood by and saw 
boys kicking books that looked like Bibles into the fire, and you 
never interfered ?—I did. How many boys were there at the time 
you got this leaf ?—About a dozen. Is it in the same state as when 
you got it ?—I gave some portion to a number of other persons.” 


—(p. 31.) 


But this zealous: clergyman was more than a witness, 
Between the act and the trial, he occupied himself with 
writing letters to different papers, under different signa- 
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tures, so as to make his fiery appeals, as ‘“‘ numerous ”’ 
as the burned Bibles; he was respectively ‘‘ Eye-wit- 
ness,” ‘‘ An Observer,’’ and the modest letter ‘‘ C.”’ 
Then he preached and published, at the moderate sum 
of threepence, a sermon, which had best be described in 
the’ words of the evidence itself, and in the commentary 
of the audience. 


“ Sir C. O'Loghlen.—Will you say the sermon had no reference to 
any particular body ? 

“« Witness.—It had reference to a particular body. To what par- 
ticular body did you refer ?—I made special reference to the Re- 
demptorist Fathers. Did you state or insinuate that the Redemp- 
torist Fathers had burned the Bible or directed it to be burned !— 
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Whatever I said on the subject is in my printed sermon. Did you 
state in that sermon that the Redemptorist Fathers had burned the 
Bible ?—I stated that it had been burned by their direction. And 
‘did you cousider it fair for you, as a minister of religion, pending an 
investigation, to speak or publish such a sermon ?—I don’t think 
doing so is calculated to prejudice their case. Do you not think that 
it was calculated to prejudice their case to state that the Bible was 
burned with the cognizance or under the direction of the Redempto- 
rist Fathers ?—I don’t think it in the least degree calculated to pre- 
judice the case of the party charged (laughter). Did you know that 
the traverser is one of the Redemptorist Fathers ?—I don’t know it. 
Did you ever hear it?—I did. Do you believe it?—I do. Were 
you present at the investigation at Kingstown ?—I was. Did you 
see Mr. O'Hagan there ?—I did. Did you hear him say that no 
Bible or Testament was burned with the sanction or under the diree- 
tion of the Redemptorist Fathers ? —I heard him state the substance 
of that. And after hearing that did you allow the publication of 
the sermon to go on ?—I did not interfere with it. Is that a copy 
of your sermon?—It is. What is the price of it ?—It is stated there. 
Yes, I see, price three-pence. 

‘(Counsel then read a passage from the sermon showing the 
wickedness of burning the Bible, and stating that it had been com- 
mitted to the flames by the Redemptorist Fathers. The language 
used and the assertion in relation to the reverend gentlemen elicited 
loud and general expressions of disapprobation throughout the 
court. 

a | a do you mean to state, after that passage, that your state- 
ment was not calculated to prejudice the public mind ?—I do not 
think it was calculated to prejudice the public mind in the case of 
the person charged.”—(p. 30.) 


But to wind up this matter; it seems plain to us that 
this body of witnesses, among them all, could not make 
up more than one copy of the Bible, and one of the Testa- 
ment. To this we may add the observation of Mr. 
O’ Hagan in his most eloquent defence, that the half burnt 
bits collected by the different witnesses completely ‘‘ eor- 
responded in type, in paper, in colour and appearance,’’ so 
as apparently to be portions of a single copy. Certainly 
too, it would appear as if the Bible had been printed on 
asbestos : for while the wicked books seem to have burnt 
toadmiration, leaves, or bits of leaves, of it, were to be found 
by every one that went to seek them, on the 5th of November 
itself, and on the morrow, within the chapelyard, and out- 
side the railings; so as to give colour to the learned 
counsel’s insinuation, that ‘‘ those who seek sometimes can 
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find, for they know where the thing they look for has been 
left.”’ (P. 54.) 

We will conclude this part of our subject by inserting 
his just and terse remarks on the evidence which we have 
perhaps less skilfully analyzed. ° 


‘“‘T will not say, that there was ingenius combination to get up a 
charge; but you will, probably, ask yourselves—how it came to 
pass, that all these people happened to gather about the chapel and 
its precincts on this particular morning? They were not in the 
habit of attending there ; they had no business there ; they were 
not summoned there ; they manifestly, one and all, were no friends 
to the religion or attendants upon the worship to which the place 
is consecrated ; they were moved by the same spirit and urged by 
the same feeling to undertake the discovery of the same facts ; and 
they have come to the same conclusion, with a happy unanimity. 
They are a pleasant family party, communing agreeably with each 
other about the wickedness of the priests, and all their testimony 
hangs together well. But, I repeat, whatever may have been their 
motives, or their aims, they do not advance the case against Father 
Petcherine. Darking and Halpin, the constable, eorroborate the 
evidence of Duff, as to the presence of a crowd in the open yard, 
before the arrival of the traverser—the free passage of persons of 
various opinions, back and forward, through it, and the possibility 
that any one of those persons might, at his good pleasure, have cast 
the Bible and Testament upon the piles of books ; but not one of 
the Protestant wituesses has explained the reason why, being Pro- 
testants, and reverencing the version of their Church, they allowed 
it to be consumed without an attempt at its preservation, or an 
effectual remonstrance against the destruction of it. No one of 
them called the attention of Father Petcherine or any of the clergy 
in the chapel to the presence of the Bible in the yard ; and why 
they did not, you are left to guess, and you may deem the matter 
worthy of some reflectiou.”—(p. 55.) 


It may be rash in us to venture an opinion on a point of 
law; nor should we presume to do so, were it a question 
of Statute law, or a matter of praetice. But we think that 
even an unclerkly person may be able to have an opinion 
on a principle of general legislation, especially if it be one 
of those loose and vague ones, with which statesmen and 
lawyers can play at will. Shall we say boldly at once, 
that we are sick of hearing, that “ Christianity is part and 
parcel of the law of England?”’ Well we are so. While 
neither the law nor the legislature, neither judge nor min- 
ister, neither crown nor people can define what the Chris- 
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tianity is that forms this part of the law, is it not sheer 
nonsense to go on repeating the phrase; but is it not an 
injustice to ask for a penal sentence against any one on 
the strength of it ? Ofcourse a Jew or Mohammedan is not 
a Christian man, and is simply excluded from the legisla- 
ture, by having to swear that he takes certain declarations 
or oaths, ‘‘ on the word of a Christian.”” But as a test of 
a single Christian doctrine, this declaration is nugatory. 
What constitutes the “ common Christianity,” which is 
part and parcel of England’s law? Is belief in the mys- 
tery of the Trinity an essential portion of it? Or is belief in 
the Incarnation, or what is more popularly, because more 
vaguely, called the Atonement? Nay, is any belief in 
revelation at all requisite, to obtain any situation into 
which admission is obtained by a declaration, or profession, 
of Christianity, that is, in reality, of not being a Jew, 
but possibly of believing less about God, and even about 
His Christ, than many Jews hold? Whatever is the 
law of the land, all its subjects are bound to obey: 
and the law should be clear and definite, that it may be 
obeyed. If therefore Christianity is a part of the law of 
England, surely one has a right to know what is meant 
by it, that it may be followed. 

Then what is signified by the term, that Christianity is 
a part of the law? We suppose that fagging at school, 
and little boys’ being thrashed ad libitum by bigger ones, 
may now be a part and parcel of the law of England, if, 
as reported, a learned Judge has lately so ruled it ; but we 
hope Christianity is not “a part”’ of the law in this 
sense. The expression reminds us of the anecdote 
recorded of Raimond Lully. . He strolled into the hall 
in which the eminent Duns Scotus was lecturing, and sat 
among his scholars. The subtle doctor eyeing a stranger, 
and perhaps anxious to get rid of him, or at least to 
master him, put suddenly to him the startling gutes- 
tion:  Quotuplex pars scientiz est Deus?” * What 
part of science is God?” The youthful hearer promptly 
replied: ‘“‘ Deus non est pars, qui est totum ;” “ God is 
not a part, being the whole.’’ The reply won at: once 
the applause and respect of the old professor, And so 
we should have certainly liked to:‘see Christianity con- 
sidered by our lawyers as something more than a part 
or parcel of English law. The Attorney-General indeed 
does not quote ‘this trite aphorism, but: refers to other 
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authorities, on which we will venture to make a few 
remarks, 


“ And, gentlemen, what is the law upon the subject? You will 
hear it from the high authority of their Lordships ; but respectfully 
I may, under their correction, state shortly what that law has been, 
as laid down by. our greatest authorities, and it has been recognized 
and acted on in our most recent cases, The law is thus stated :— 
‘ Offences immediately against God are by common law indictable, as 
all blasphemy against God—denying His being or providence ; all pro- 
fane scoffing at the Holy Scriptures, or exposing any part thereof to 
contempt or ridicule!’ That, my Lords, is laid down in Hawkin’s 
Pleas of the Crown, p. 359, and the same rule is recognized in 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 59, where he quotes the 
words of Chief Justice Prisot, ‘The Scriptures are the common 
law.” And when was this said? Not since the authorized version 
was given to the British people. Here are the words of, it may 
be assumed, a Roman Catholic Chief Justice of Eugland, speak- 
ing before even the Reformation took place in England. What 
does he say ?—‘ The Scriptures are the common law upon which all 
other laws are founded.’ These are ancient and venerable autho- 
rities.”"—(p. 16.) 


We have taken the liberty of putting some words of 
this passage into italics, because we shall have occasion 
to recur to them again, and we wish them to remain 
impressed on the reader’s mind, or to be readily found 
by his eye. At present we propose to confine ourselves to 
the catholic authority referred to. We have not the 
slightest objection to Holy Scripture being law to any 
extent and amount; but we object to a wrong authority 
being quoted for this, especially from an ante-reformation 
judge. And this for two reasous, beyond the natural one 
of desiring to see truth ever walking hand in hand with 
justice. The first is, that this supposed catholic authority 
was made to press particularly upon a catholic priest, as 
leaving him no room to demur: He was to be condemned, 
not on the dictum of Blackstone or Lord Mansfield, but 
upon the clearly expressed authority of Justice Prisot 
temp. H. vi. a sound catholic authority. But secondly, 
the application of this hackneyed authority, by the intro- 
duction, through mistranslation, of ‘‘ Scripture,”’ perverts 
the real commou |7 (we speak under correction) by limit- 
ing its principle, tat the Church has authority to define 
ecclesiastical law, to the standard or measure of the 
‘** Thirty-nine,’’ that is, that it possesses it only so far as its 
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decisions can be found in Holy Scripture, or may be proved 
thereby. 

But we will not presume to give our own judgment on 
such a delicate subject, but will quote that of the late 
Judge and President of the United States, Jefferson, in a 
letter adressed by him to Major Cartwright.* The reader 
will not have much difficulty in reading the Anglo-French 
text cited. 


“T was glad to find, in your book, a formal contradiction, at 
length, of the judiciary usurpation of legislative powers ; for such 
the judges have usurped in their repeated decisions that Christi- 
anity is a part of the common law. ” ” ad 9 But 
it may amuse you to show when, and by what means, they stole 
this law in upon us. In a case of quare impedit, in the year-book, 
34 H 6, fo. 38, (1458,) a question was made, how far he ecclesias- 
tical law was to be respected in a common lawcourt ? And Justice 
Prisot, e. 5, gives his opinion in these words :— 

“A tiel leis que ils de seint eglise ont en ancien scripture, convient 
& nous a donner credence ; car ceo common ley sur quels touts 
manners leis sont fondés—et anxy, Sir, nous sumus obligs de 
conustre leur ley de saint eglise ; et semblablement ils sont obliges 
de conustre nostre ley et, Sir, si poit apperer or & nous que 
l’evesque ad fait come un ordinary fera en tiel cas, adonq nous 
devons ceo adjuger bon, on auterment nemy.’ See S. C. Fitzher- 
bert’s Abr. qu. imp. 39. Brown’s Abr. qu. imp. 12. Finch, in his 
first book, c. 3, is the first afterwards who quotes this case, and 
misstates it thus, ‘ To such laws of the Church as have warrant in 
Holy Scripture our law giveth credence,’ and cites Prisot, mistrans- 
lating ‘ ancien scripture’ into ‘ holy scripture ;’ whereas Prisot pal- 
pably says, ‘tosuch laws as those of Holy Church have in ancient 
writing it is proper for us to give credence ;’ to wit, to their ancient 
written laws. This was in 1613, a century and a half after the 
dictum of Prisot. Wingate, in 1658, erects this false translation 
into a maxim of common law, copying the words of Finch, but 
citing Prisot. Wingate’s Maxims, 3; and Sheppard, tit. ‘ Reli- 
gion,’ in 1675, copies the same mistranslation, quoting the Year- 
Book, Fiuch and Wingate. Hale expresses it in these words, 
‘ Christanity is parcel of the laws of England.’ 1 Ventr, 293. 3 
Keble, 607, but quotes no authority. By these echoings and re- 
echoings from one to another, it had become so established in 1723, 
that in the case of the King v. Woolston, 2 Strange, 834, the court 
would not suffer it to be debated, whether to write against Christi- 
anity was punishable in the temporal courts at common law. Wood, 
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therefore, 409, ventures still to vary the phrase, and says, ‘ that all 
blasphemy and profaneness are offences by the common law,’ and 
cites 2 Strange. Then Blackstone, in 1763, IV. 59, repeats the 
words of Hale, that ‘Christianity is part of the law of England,’ 
citing Ventris and Strange; and finally, Lord Mansfield, with a 
little qualification, in Evans’s case in 1767, says, ‘ that the essential 
principles of revealed religion are parts of the common law,’ thus 
engulphing Bible, Testament, and all, into the common law, with- 
out citing any authority. And thus we find this chain of authori- 
ties hanging link by link one upon another, and all ultimately on 
one and the same hook; and that a mistranslation of the words 
‘ancien scripture,’ used by Prisot. Finch quotes Prisot ; Wingate 
does the same; Sheppard quotes Prisot, Finch, and Wingate ; 
Hale cites nobody ; the Court, in Woolston’s case, cites Hale; Wood 
cites Woolston’s case; Blackstone quotes Woolston’s case and 
Hale; and Lord Mansfield, like Hale, ventures it on his own 
authority. Here I might defy the best read lawyer to produce 
another scrap of authority for this judiciary forgery.” 


We take it for granted, that the law officers of the Crown 
were fully instructed in this episode of legal lore. And 
though we have no objection to the principle that chris- 
tianity should be the law of England ; and though it may 
be quite possible, that a series of judicial definitions on this 
point, though successively piled on one another, and yet all 
standing on a false foundation, may like long usages be- 
come a law, (though hardly common law); yet we cannot 
but deem it unfair and ungenerous to adduce especially the 
mis-translation of Prisot, against F. Petcherine, on the 
ground of their common catholicity. Surely this was pre- 
judicing the jury on a false plea; nor ought a high fune- 
tionary of justice to have quoted what his legal knowledge 
must have informed him was at the best a disputed 
passage. 

But the Judge, who summed up, treated the jury, not to 
the correction of the Attorney-General’s reference to the 
old catholic Justice, but to the trite maxim which it has 
engendered. We must own, however, that the logical con- 
struction of his sentence is not to us apparent. For thus 
says the learned Baron. 


‘It has been truly stated that the Christian religion was a part 
and parcel of the law of the land; and, therefore, any conduct 
tending to bring Christianity, or the Christian religion, into disra- 
pute, or to expose it to hatred and contempt, was not only a high 
offence against the law, but against Clristianity."—(p. 65.) 


We should have expected the inference to be, that as chris- 
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tianity is ‘‘ a part and parcel of the law of the land ;”’ there- 
fore any conduct tending to bring christianity or the 
christian religion into disrepute, is ‘‘ not only a high offence 
agaiust christianity but against the law.”? However, leav- 
ing aside this error, perhaps of the report, we must repeat 
our expression of sorrow, that: Baron Green did not add 
some light to that obscure and hackneyed aphorism, by 
defining what the measure of christianity is, which seems 
to be considered so highly honoured, by forming a part and 
parcel of human laws. 

Perhaps this complicated question may derive. some light 
from the next point to which we will now advance ; a point 
rather decided, or confirmed, than raised in this case. It 
is this; that to burn or destroy a Bible of any version 
whatever, was to be considered an insult to christianity, 
and to all religion. The Attorney-General insisted on this, 
as did the learned Judge, whosummed up. The following 
are the declarations of the prosecutor. 


“The eminent judge who tried the case,” at Mayo in 1852, 
“made use of these words :—‘ In this case the prisoner is indicted 
for burning a copy of the Anthorized Version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; but the offence is equally applicable to any other version of 
the Scriptures, whether it be the Douay Bible or the Rhemish 
Testament.’ Gentlemen, you know, at all events such of you as are 
Roman Catholics, that the Douay Bible is a Roman Catholic version 
of the Bible, and that the Rhemish Testament is a Roman Catholic 
version of the New Testament. ‘But,’ said the learned and eminent 
judge, ‘the offence is equally applicable to any version of the 
Scriptures, whether the Douay Bible or the Rhemish Testament. 
The words used ’—for while burning the Testament upon that occa- 
sion the prisoner made use of words of contempt—‘ the words used 
would be blaspliemous against any other versions, as showing a want 
of respect for the Scriptures, because it is not the version of the 
Scriptures that will warrant the commission of such an offence ; it 
is not because fallible men cannot agree upon the translation of 
particular portions of the Scriptures that they are be to treited 
with this want of reverence, with such vilification.’ Accordingly 
that man was found guilty, and he listened to these words, and 
heard that exhortation, which I thought would have its weight and 
influence throughout the entire of this country ; and that whatever 
might be our sectarian differences, however classes might each hug 
the persuasion in which they were educated, still that they would 
all join in reverence and respect for the Sacred Scriptures which 
are common to all, > * *  * ‘The offence 
is complete, no matter whether it was the Authorized Protestant 
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version or the Roman Catholic version. It is an act of gross im- 
piety, and I would say,’ said the venerable judge, (Pennafather) 
‘the same of any Protestant who would destroy, in so contemp- 
tuous a manner, the Douay copy of the Holy Scriptures. Whatever 
difference exists between these volumes, and they are slight indeed, 
it must be conceded by all that both contain truths of deepest worth— 
truths revealed to us for our eternal salvation, and the destruction 
of either is an offence against the law of the land, and an indignity 
offered to the oaths taken on the Sacred Volume.””—(p. 18.) 


But in his peroration, the learned Counsel grew warmer; 
his religious sensibilities seemed to have been wounded ; 
and he evidently felt himself to be the advocate of chris- 
tianity itself against the impieties of catholic. religious 
men, as he closed with an appeal to the generic chris- 
tianity of the jury, in words which we should have thought 
too solemn for any entrainement, out of the pulpit. 


‘Now, gentlemen, do not understand me as telling you that I 
believe or think that all versions of the Scriptures are the same—do 
not imagine fora moment that I am going to ask you to say that 
there are uo differences between the different versions of the Scrip- 
tures. There are undoubtedly differences between the Roman 
Catholic and Authorized Versions. These differences, the differ- 
ences of sects, will continue to the end of time, and every man will 
cling to the faith that is in him, but still show respect and 
reverence to the body of the Sacred Volume. ‘The differences 
of sects will continue, but Christianity is one. Far different from 
the rising is the setting sun. Yet the morning and the evening are 
but one day. Errors will creep into the translations of the Sacred 
Volumes, for they are the work of erring man, and there is no tem- 
ple perfect.but one—that not built by human hands, But, despite 
of difference—despite of errors—the great original remains, that 
venerable record of the economy of the Supreme Being—the pro- 
phecy and the proof—the oracle and the miracle—the Royal Psalm- 
ist and the Divine Teacher ; and above all, and before all, the belief, 
the cherished belief, in the atoning blood of Him of whom it is 
written in all versions of the Scriptures alike, that there is no other 
name under. Heaven given to man whereby we must be saved." 
Gentlemen, in that name—in that sacred name—in the name of 
our common Christianity, I ask you to approach this case. Act 
upon its principles, and the law will be vindicated.’’—(p. 20.) 


We really do think that appealing against the poor Re- 
demptorist in the Name of his Redeemer, was a strong and 
bold measure. To denounce one, who had left country 
and home, rank and high consideration, in exchange for 
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poverty, retirement, and abjection, who had made himselt 
a wanderer from town to town, from village to village, to 
reclaim souls from sin, as one who contumeliously despised 
the Master whom he had studiously studied to copy, does 
indeed seem to exhibit a determination to add the only 
condition apparently wanting, to complete the Gospel char- 
acteristics of a follower of Christ, that of bearing a cross 
upon his shoulders. For could a heavier one have easily 
been placed on the good missionary, than by calling upon 
a jury of laymen to avenge on him the honour of his Lord, 
and conjuring them to condemn him, in that sacred Name 
which is the symbol of pardon and salvation ? 

However the learned Judge confirms both the declara- 
tions of the advocate, and the previous decisions which he 
cites. 


“He (Baron Green) was prepared to say, with other learned 
judges, that in point of law, an insult of this nature offered to any 
version of the Scriptures, received by any denomination of Chris- 
tians as containing the revealed Word of God, would be as much an 
offence, as if applied to the Authorized Version. It was well 
remarked that it did not follow that, because all denominations of 
Christians could not agree upon the accuracy of a particular version 
of the Bible, all other versions but the Authorized one should be 
removed from the protection of the law, and, therefore he (Baron 
Green) would not hesitate to hold that any Protestant clergyman 
or layman treating a copy of the Douay Bible with disrespect should 
be equally liable to punishment.””—(p. 66.) 


It is therefore, a ruled case, that to burn a Bible or 
Testament, however corrupt, however likely to mislead a 
reader, provided some sect of Christians have published it, 
is a grievous offence against “‘ our common Christianity,” 
an outrage upon revealed religion, and severely punishable 
as such: that is, as a violation of the common law of 
England. The Socinian may publish, and circulate 
among Catholics, a version which effaces the strongest 
proofs of our Lord’s Divinity, and would lead the unwary 
into the belief, that no evidence of this saving and necessary 
doctrine existed in Scripture ; the creeping poison might 
be detected, scores of copies of the vitiated text might be 
brought in to the Parish priest, his small parlour, or his 
curate’s smaller study, might be encumbered with the 
venomous food, but wo to either, if he shall presume to 
destroy it. It will be in vain for him to protest, that he 
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loves the book, but hates its corruptions, that he intends to 
show his deep reverence for it, by the destruction of its 
counterfeits. All this will only be preparing a defence 
beforehand; and the fact of his condemning to the flames 
a pernicious travestie of God’s word, because it only 
contains ‘ errors,’’ and “ differences of sects,’’ will have 
to be interpreted by a jury as an act of profane and con- 
temptuous insult to God’s holy Word! 

If this be true, what can the Bible Society have done 
with the copious editions of Scripture which it .has 
produced, and found so full of errors and absurdities, that 
they have been suppressed, or superseded by others? 
What is become of the version supplied some years ago to 
the Tartars of the Caucasus, supposed to be written in 
their language, but of which they, no bad judges, could 
not understand a word, and which consequently they tore 
up for wadding for their guns? Or of those which the 
Chev. Gamba tells us were sent to Astracan wholesale, to 
convert a population which could not read at all, and to 
which they were of no earthly use, of no higher character 
than that just described?* What has become of the 
Indian translations made through interpeters, thus: A who 
knew the language No. 1, read the English version to 
C. in No. 1, which he knew, though he knew no English; 
and then C. translated it into language No. 2, of which 
A knew not a word; C. being probably a heathen, or at 
most a poor neophyte, and making of course a merciless 
hash of Christian thoughts and phrases? Or where is the 
impression of the Telinga version, of which the Abbé 
Dubois gives the following graphic account? A deputa- 
tion of native Catholics came, and with silent gravity, laid 
aversion of St. Matthew’s Gospel in that, their native 
language, at his feet. It had been received from a protes- 
taut missionary, and had proved the inextricable puzzle 
of several villages; the readers of which, assembled in 
council, had not been able to comprehend a single syllable 
of it. They had at length taken it to an eminent astrolo- 
ger in the neighbourhood: who, having studied it for a 
considerable time, to no purpose, and wishing to conceal his 
ignorance, had seriously assured them, that the work was 
a complete treatise on magic, which must be destroyed, 
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lest some calamity might befall them. ‘And, in compliance 
with this suggestion, they had carefully tied it up in a bag, 
and brought it to their priest, to have it disposed of.* 

What does the Bible Society do with these, and other 
such, versions of holy Scripture? Do they continue to be 
circulated, after their utter worthlessness has been proved ? 
Or is the edition allowed to lie in the lumber-warehouses 
of the Society, till mice and age corrode and consume it ? 
Or is the blasphemous expedient resorted to, of giving it 
up to the flames ? 

But to come nearer home, what is become of that 
most marvellous specimen of bible-translating, the very 
title of which is a blunder, for it runs thus, 


**©Da Ngor Testament va wi Masra EN IJetpimay, J.C. 


Translated into the Negro-English Language, by the Missionaries 
of the Unitas Fratrum, or, United Brethren : 
Priuted for the use of the Missions by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 
London 1829,” 


This would mean, if it mean anything, that “Da Njoe 


Testament’? was here translated into something else: 
not that it is that thing else itself. This precious libel 
on the sacred Volume, was exhibited in the Crystal 
Palace in 1851, and appeared on the catalogue of the 
Society’s publications. But the answer to the enquirer 
for a copy, at its chief depot, is that not a single copy 
remains on hand. Yet we have been given to under- 
stand, that the edition was suppressed; if so, what was 
doue with its copies? But we should really like to know 
further; does this translation come under the repeated 
dicta of the Irish bench; and would it be “ to the high 
displeasure of Almighty God, and the great disrespect, 
discredit, and dishonour of the religion established by 
law,’ were we, with every mark of abhorrence, to consign 
to the flames the copy which we possess; to mark our 
sense of disgust, at seeing the words of inspiration vulga- 
rized, degraded, turned into abominations, and rendered 
ridiculous, by some set of fanatics or other, whom the 
Bible Society has spent the money of its supporters in 
patronizing ? 





“* Annales de la P. de la Foi. tome i. p. 159. 
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To make this version more absurd, it is printed accord- 
ing to Dutch spelling, so that a Dutchman reading it 
would produce the English words: whereas any negro 
who had learnt to read English, could not possibly un- 
derstand it. Thus the very first word ‘* Njoe’’ is pro- 
nounced ‘‘ New,’’ and so joe is you; poetti, put—ty; 
jert, hear; wan, one; hai, eye; bai, buy; takki, talki. 
Some particles are borrowed from other languages, as ma 
for but; va for from, na for in; so are a few words from 
Dutch, or Spanish. But beyond this the text is English, 
such as we hear put into the mouths of negroes, in Ethio- 
pian serenaders’ songs, or in “ nigger’s’”’ slang. There is 
a total absence of all conjugation and inflexion; thus wz 
stands for we, us, our and ours. All distinctions of gen- 
ders, numbers, persons, and tenses have been generously 
swept away. So the reader may judge how ludicrous 
sometimes, how profane at other times, and how painful 
always, is the Word of God so reduced to an absurd jargon. 
But we will put it to himself, whether it is becoming, that 
the shield of the law should be thrown over such a parody 
of the inspired text, so that any act intended to mark 
detestation of it should be interpreted as an attempt to 
bring Scripture and the christian religion into contempt. 
We will give a few specimens of this strange production, 
merely reducing the spelling from Dutch forms to Eng- 
lish equivalents, and, where necessary, substituting English 
particles for the mutilated, or foreign ones introduced into 
the Negro ‘‘ language.” 

Mat. xvii. 27, Christ orders Peter to pay the tribute 
money, or toll, as follows, ‘‘ Ma va (But that) we no 
make-y ugry memory to (na) dem, go yanda to (na) 
sea-watra, trow- y hookoo, and (en) de fussi fissi, dis-sy you 
hook-oo, take-y: and as (en teh) you hop-o him mouffy 
(mouth)* you sa’ findy one pice-y money: take-y dat-ty. 
gie’ fo’ me, with (nanga) you.”’ 

Mar. ii. 21, ‘‘ No one some (or man) sa’ put-ty one new 
lap-ey on tap-o oule (oure) closs-y: because-y de new 
piec-ey sa’ brok-o, pull-oo one piec-ey from de oule closs-y, 
and de hol-o (horro) sa’ come more-o big-gy.”’ 

Luke xiii. 32, Christ, ‘‘ talk-y to dem: You-ny go 
talk-y gi’ dat Kwassikwassy (fox): Look-oo, me dere 





* The letters / and r, th and ff, are often exchanged. 
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hund-y didubri (devils), me dress-y sickyman, teday, with 
ta-marra, en (and) in tree day, dem me sa’ caba (aeabar, 
finish) Jerusalem, de you kill-y dem Prophet, en with 
stone you kill-y dem, diss-y dem sen’ny to you: hoo- 
maney- trun (turns) me been wanny (wanting) moksy 
(gather) to me, dem pickin of you, like-y one mammafowl 
moksi dem pickin of him, in under-o him fly, but you no 
been wanny.”’ 

Ib. xxii. 60, ‘f Petrus talk-y: You some, (man) me no 
saby sanni (thing) you talk-y. An’ so jus’ noo, as a (he) 
talk-y yet-ty, manfowl bawl-y. An’ Masra dray (turn) 
him faccy, a pull-oo heye gi Petrus. An’ Petrus come 
mem’ry de word of Masra, as a been talk-y to him; 
Beto’ manfowl bawl-ly, you sa’ make-y lye tree-trun 
caba, (that) you no saby me. An’ Petrus go to door-o, 
a cry water-a in a heye, with big-gy sor-y......Dem 
*top-pa him heye, dem fom (strike) him on face-y, dem 
hax-y him, talk-y: Wae, prophesy, who diss-ey de fom 
you? An’ pull-oo tarra (t’other) ugry cuss-y, dem 
talk-y to him.” 

Ib. vi. 29. If-fy one some (some one) gie you one clap 
on one sei of face-y, dray gin him de terra sei of face-y ; 
au’ who dis-sy pull-oo de big-gy jacket-y on you, no ’tap 
him from a take-y you pickin jacket-y too.” 

But enough of this stuff. We have refrained from quot- 
ing passages of a more solemn character, or where abstruser 
subjects are treated, as in the Epistles; but especially we 
have not cited expressions which disgustingly misrepresent 
holy things , and turn into indelicacy the most pure. But 
there are plenty of vulgar and ridiculous renderings, which 
from the poverty of the dialect must associate the highest 
with the lowest, as when S. Paul is called ‘‘ the foot-boy 
of Christ,’ a female servant is a ‘“‘woman foot-boy.”’ 
2 Cor. xi. 2.; Gal. iv. 27. and other passages to which we 
will not now refer, are too shameful to quote. So that in 
sober truth, we should feel no more scruple in committing 
this volume to the flames (were it not valuable as a speci- 
men of biblo-maniacal fanaticism) than in consigning to 
their mercy, some of the contents of Master Duffy’s barrow. 
Yet this disgraceful book would be as much protected as 
the original text, being a version of Scripture.received by 
a denomination of ‘‘ Christians ;”’ for such are the Dutch 
Moravians who have made it. 

We come now to a more important topic. To intro- 
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duce it, we refer the reader back to Mr. Keogh’s speech 
above quoted. ‘‘ Offences immediately against God are 
by common law indictable, as (1) all blasphemy against 
God ; (2) denying His being or providence ; (3) all profane 
scofiing at the Holy Scriptures, or (4) exposing any part 
thereof to contempt or ridicule.’’? Such is the enumera- 
tion of offences against religion niade by Hawkins, and 
repeated by Her Majesty’s Attorney-General. 

There seem to be only two courses open to these who 
have to bring grievous offences to eondign punishment ; 
either to allow none to escape, or to make an example of 
the most serious. The first of course is the only one 
which a firm and strong government can follow; the 
second one belongs to times or occasions, of rebellion, 
insurrection, or mutiny. When multitudes offend in a 
body, the ringleaders will be chastised, and tiie mass 
pardoned or overlooked; or formerly regiments were 
decimated, to expiate a general crime. But what 
should we say, if the policy of the public prosecutor were, 
to select now and then a case of theft or burglary, and 
prosecute it, but allow the habitual commission of 
these delinquencies to go ‘on undisturbed? We should 
say, that a gross violation of justice, as well as a clear 
mark of weakness, disgraced the administration of the 
law. We should perhaps be tempted to go further, and 
say, it would be better not to prosecute at all, than to 
do so only in cases, where the exemption suggested par- 
ticular motives for the severity. If, for instance, it were 
observed that only they who broke into houses in Bel- 
gravia, or who stole jewels, were proceeded against, 
while those who only robbed a citizen’s suburban villa, 
or carried off sauce-pans were let alone, it would be 
soon, without much shrewdness, conjectured, that second- 
ary considerations had more weight than horror of crime, 
in selecting the victims of judicial severity. 

Now the Attorney-General has given us a list of 
grievous offences against God, which are indictable ; and 
they are certainly what every country professing any reli- 
gion has classed among the greatest crimes—blasphemy 
against God, or profane scoffing at His laws. We have 
no objection to his list, but we ask, which course is pur- 
sued in the punishment of its delinquencies? Are all 
indicted, as all discoverable assaults, or thefts, are? or as 
all attempts to excite sedition or treason would be? If 
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not; if the very multitudinous character of the offence 
prevents the possibility of the check of co-ordinate punish- 
ment being applied ; if, in fine, the majesty of the law has 
to be vindicated, and its lapse into disuetude prevented, 
by an occasional selection for prosecution; then we may 
reasonably ask what is the rule for the creation of a 
cause célébre, in this line of legal action? Is it the 
greater intrinsic guilt of the act, or its more directly 
wounding certain ‘sensibilities, or is it perhaps the greater 
popularity of such a given case ? 

It certainly ought to be the first of these three considera- 
tions, that decides the choice. The two last may no doubt 
answer a purpose better; but they would be unjust. We 
will not tax the promoters of this prosecution, nor its con- 
ductors, with intentional injustice ; and therefore we will 
assume that they considered the act attributed to F. 
Petcherine, notwithstanding what his character might 
suggest in exculpation, a more decided crime within the 
range of indictable offences against God, than others 
ordinarily committed. This is a point of grave considera- 
tion. 

And now first, let not the reader smile, if we put a very 
stupid question, What is the difference between a bible, 
and Tne Biste? We are not the first who have thought 
it necessary to make it, or’to call attention to the distinction 
which it implies. ‘‘ Gentlemen so acute,’’ says Edmund 
Burke, speaking of certain clergymen, ‘‘ have not, that I 
have heard, ever thought of answering a plain obvious 
question. What is the Scripture to which they are con- 
tent to subscribe? ‘They do not think that a book becomes 
of divine authority, becanse it is bound in blue morocco, 
-— is printed by John Basket, and his assigns ? The 

e is a vast collection,’ > &c.* 

el Brste then is the record of God’s dealing with 
man from creation to redemption ; the Pandects of a two- 
fold law given by-Himself; the collection of His sayings 
to us; the anthology of His wisdom, the repertory of His 
doctrines. The divine Voice echoes through it, the 
uncreated Word speaks in it, the Holy Ghost flashes 
within it. To contradict it is to give the Almighty the 
lie; to doubt it is to murmur against the Truth; to scoff 





* Works, 1812, vol. x. p. 20. 
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at it, is to blaspheme and grieve the Spirit of love. . It is 
a book in which the hands of generations cannot wear out 
a line, cannot rend a leaf, cannot soil a page. It is as 
much God’s word when muttered by an infidel, as when 
sung by a saint, when quoted by the Tempter, as when 
retorted by the Holy One. It is imperishable, and incor- 
ruptible; derives no beauty from the skill or power of 
men: is independent of their comments, of their transla- 
tion, of their very perusal. Were every printed copy to 
be burned, and every manuscript effaced, every sentence 
of it that still remained treasured up in the memory of the 
wise, and in the heart of the holy, every word that passed 
down from lip to lip, would be as much God’s word, as 
what is written in golden letters upon purple vellum. Nay 
after the “ crack of doom,”’ and the swallowing up of faith 
in love, not an jota will have perished; for ‘‘ the word of 
the Lord,’’ independent of every earthly record of it, 
‘*endureth for ever.”’ 

A bible, on the other hand, is a book attempting to 
represent to man this treasure of inexhaustible and 


unfathomable knowledge, through the veil generally of a. 


human, fallible, imperfect, and erroneous translation, For 
such in fact is the book treated of in the court of justice. 
Well, it is a material object, a collection of leaves of paper, 
manufactured by man from the refuse of his wear, stamped 
with the black residue of a fetid combustion, by dull, 
leaden characters, and covered with skin of an animal that 
has been devoured. It has no intrinsic holiness, no 
inherent sacredness, no living virtue. ‘The “faber incer- 
tus’’—the printer may have hesitated, whether the same 
paper, the same ink, the same type, and the same press 
should conspire, as perhaps they had before, to produce a 
lewd, or irreligious work—or a'Testament. A calculation 
of interest, a better offer, an unexpected market may have 
turned the scale; aud forth comes—a sacred book. 
Sacred, not in itself, not in its physical components, not 
in its artificial structure ; but sacred from its use, from its 
suggestions to the understanding of one that can read, 
from its association with principles, thoughts, and feelings 
entertained and cherished. It resists none of the consum- 
ing powers of nature; it will wear out under the hand; it 
will soften and rot in the damp; it will crackle and burn 
and blacken to ashes in the flame; it will fly in fragments 
betore the wind. After all, it is but an eciéodrov, a repre- 
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sentative of something else, of THe Biste. It stands in 
the relation of an echo to the voice, of a picture to the 
features. The only worth that it possesses is in the 
reflected image which it exhibits, 

If catholies have been jeered, flouted at, condemned for 
ove thing more than another, it is for their supposed rever- 
ence to material objects, to crucifixes or images ; to medals 
or Agnus Deis. In vain the Catholic has urged, anytime 
these three hundred years, that he honours them not for 
their own sake, not for any inherent virtue of theirs, but 
because of what they represent, or what they associate him 
with, our Saviour or His Saints, or the blessing of the 
Church. ‘“ No:” is the inexorable reply. ‘‘ You have 
no right to show outward respect to wood or metal, no 
matter what is the representation that they bring home to 
you. You are worshipping senseless matter. It is Christ 
and not His image that you ought to honour.’’ So said the 
fanatical Earl of Kent to the saintly Queen of Scots, as 
she pressed the crucifix to her lips, on mounting the 
scaffold ; and he was properly rebuked by those royal 
lips: so said the Dutch skipper as he trampled on 
the same holy symbol, to obtain admittance for 
his wares within the idolatrous shores of Japan: so 
howled the fanatical mob in Queen Mary’s reign 
when a more sacred symbol was paraded between the 

aws of a cat with shaven crown, through the streets of 

ondon: so yelled their successor, the populace of Ware, 
when in 1851 it carried to the bonfire what the newspapers 
facetiously termed two large “ ludicrous crucifixes ;’’ or 
that of a southern suburb when it bore to a similar fate the 
image of Christ’s Immaculate Mother, without rebuke 
from police or government, bishop or parson, nay, with the 
tacit approbation of all, and abetment of some: so thunders 
forth the Book of homilies, on the peril of idolatry : so re- 
peats, in courtly strains, the last 5th of November sermon ; 
the best requital for which that we desire is, that the grace 


of conversion that has so surrounded, may close upon, and 


absorb its deliverer, whether he spoke without, or in spite 


of, better knowledge. 

We will not ask what is the difference between signs 
material, which speak to the intelligence, directly through 
the eyes, or indirectly by the construction of forms into 


words? We will not enquire, which is more revolting to 
the senses of’ a multitude, the throwing, without pomp or 
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parade, a closed volume of the Bible, into the fire, where 
other works are burning, or the casting intoa pyre kindled 
expressly for it, the lively representation of our Lord upon 
His cross, after being paraded amidst ribald jests and 
insults through the streets? We will not demand, which 
comes in more lively guise near the scene of Good-Friday, 
in Jerusalem, and looks, before men and Angels, more like 
a parody of the Passion? Or to use an illustration, which 
act would be the more offensive, the more likely to promote 
disloyalty, or the loudest in call for punishment, the throw- 
ing of a statute book or proclamation into the flames almost 
unobserved, or the carrying the Queen’s effigy in scornful 
procession thr ough the streets, and burning it inthe market- 
place, amidst taunts and jeers, while the police kept the 
peace. We need not, for our purpose, make such com- 
parisons. We will content ourselves with putting the ques- 
tion ; must not an offence against the signified, the reality, 
be much more heinous in the eyes of every sensible and 
right-minded ‘protestant, than one against the sign? If 
two offences had been committed, one against each, and 
only one could be selected for prosecution and ‘punishment, 


which ought to have the pr efer ence ? 

If then two “ blasphemies”’ had been committed, as the 
law calls them; one against a bible, the material, perish- 
able volume, containing a translation and so only an im- 
perfect human transer ipt of God’s word ; the other against 
THE BIBLE, against the substance and matter of its revela- 
tion, against the truth of all that it contains in its inspired 
original, looked at as the professed Word of God ; which is 
the more grievous transgression? And if only the question 
had to be put to the public prosecutor ; ‘utrum horum 
mavis ? take your choice, you can have only one ;” which 
ought he to select, for the vindication of “ the part and 
parcel of the law,’’ called christianity? Surely no one can 


hesitate about the answer. 
Further let us observe, that, taking literally the category 


of indictable ‘‘ offences immediately against God,” defined 
by Hawkins, surely in So many words, and in good set 


terms ‘ | donpine His being, and providence ; profane scof- 
fing at the Holy Scriptures ‘‘ by publishing openly that 
they are false, absurd, and immor al ; ; and “‘ exposing parts 
thereof to ridicule and contempt,’ ’ by treating their most 


solemn parts as fables, and old wives’ tales, contain in them- 
selves more intrinsicall ly, inseparably, and inexcusably the 
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very gist and essence of the crime, than any act, which can 
only by implication, innuendo, and the total i ignoring of the 
character and life of the accused, be stretched to involve or 


suppose the intention, thatcould alone constitute oneot thesa 
offences, For in the one case, the blasphemy is directly 


committed, in the other endeal. 

e take it for granted that the department of the State 
which is charged with the vindication of the law is better 
acquainted than we can be, with all the forms of its viola- 


tion. It is its duty to be well informed on the subject. It 
knows, therefore, perfectly well the filthy sewer-stream of 


uncleanness and coarse infidelity which is weekly sluiced 
out upon the class of society least able to resist its pollution, 

the sciolists of the village, the sharp-minded frequenters of 
the Mechanics’ Institute. A recent periodical published a 


few months ago, the fearful fact, that twenty-two million 
copies of immoral and irreligious works yearly circulated 


among the middle and poorer classes. We have to deal 

only with such as come under the Attor ney-General’s 
enumeration of offences indictable by him at common law, 
among which he classed EF’. Petcherine’s. 


Let us therefore attach this last to the chain of previons 


public prosecutions under this head. We will not go baek 
to the time of Hone, who possibly might have been spared, 
had not his blasphemous parodies, rather if we remember 
of the Prayerbook than of Scripture, contained the bring- 
ing into contempt and ridicule Lord Eldon, and his fellow- 


ministers. But in 1840 several prosecutions took place 
(we believe ut te Msticatioll ob Le Pyihuatls al Liveter,) 


for the pub lication of a bl: asphe mous work. It is fair to 
say, that thouch the order in which the offenders were 
taken was not the most just, sull none of them was spared, 


Mr. Hetherington however excited the greatest notice, 


hecause he made an able defence of himself agaist the 


Attorney-General, who, however, did not make a speech 
of any length. 

Any thing more atrocious, more scurrilous, more blas- 
phemous, than the alleged blasphemy could not well have 
been penned. lt is in fact so bad, that we could not 


defile our pages by its insertion, though its production 
would serve to show our renders, whi at was the sort of 


direct blasphemy against the Bible which provoked one of 
the last State actions for that crime, and how wery differ- 
ent an aspect it presents from the offence alleged against 
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the Redemptorist Father, and classified under the same 
name. For as to burning the Bible, the least offensive 
part of Hetherington’s libel was the mstigation to burn 


every copy of the sacred volume, So as to annihilate it, 
“JT would advise,’ he says, “the human race to burn 


every Bible they have got.”’ 

ut the most important point of consideration is, that 
this very blasphemy prosecuted by the Crown, and visited 
with punishment, is still in_ circulation. For it is printed 


in the “full report of Hetherington’s Trial,” which 
may be bought of any )ookseller that deals in that 


trash. 

Two years later took place another signal trial, that of 
Mr. Holyoake for a blasphemous speech at Cheltenham, 
the concluding words of which were these: ‘* For myself, 


I flee the Bible like a viper, and revolt at the touch of a 


christian,”’ He suffered imprisonment: but in 1851, he 


published the second edition of the account of his xia! 
with this title: ‘ The History of the last trial by jury for 
Atheism in England.’’ We believe heis right. Atheism may 
be as rampant as it pleases, offences immediately, against 


God, dentals of His existence and providence, may deluge 


the land, but no Attorney-Gener: al will wag his tongue. 

Strange to say, that the series of trials in vindication of 
our common christianity should have to be continued by a 
prosecution for alleged irreverence to the ink and paper of 

the material Bible. 


The Attorney-General must well know that in London, 
almost a every quarter, aul In every preal town, In 


M. anche ester, Birming ~ mim, L ive erpool, G! — oe Paiale "vy 

Bristol, there are sho ypenly and awowedly kept for the 
sale of che: Ap, yfidel publics ations, embracing every form 
of the offences against God, indictable at “common-law. 


He knows that these tracts bear on their very brows the 


number of thousands which have sold of them. He knows 


that there are journals, issuing weekly, to the amount of 
thousands, the very principle of ‘which is anti- Bib lical, and 
anti-christian, and that they contain writings by men of 


high mark as scholars and authors. He knows that open 


lectures, discussions, disputes are held almost every even- 
tag ta halle dived or owned lr thre express Wuryose, at 


uprooting belief in christiani ty. and im God's very exte- 
vence. All this he knows, and passes itt ower. The deadly 
poison is allowed fr eely to cireulate thr conga the social 
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body, to corrupt the blood of its very thews and sinews,— 


the working class,—to sap all christianity within it; and to 
engender tou) thoughts and impious words against the 


Majesty of God. Christianity we are told fears no dis- 
cussion, is in no danger from _ free speech or searching 
Mvestigation. And is iW afraid of loss or diminution, by 
the burning of one Bible of the almost millions said to be 


annually distributed by Societies? Will this so shake tts 
foundations, as to require that amidst the smoke of the 


conflagration should be seen to descend the Meus ex 
machina of an Attorney-General, to do signal vengeance 
upon its supposed perpetrator ? 

But this will not do. Yhe /,sttorney-General did not 


prosecute I’, Petcherine because he for a moment ima- 
gine that is supposed act was dangerous to religion, but 


because it was a high displeasure to Almighty God; under 
that common law to which we have so often alluded. The 
Question simply is, was this a greater offence than those ? 
Was it entitled to the honour of preference, in selecting 


an object of official pursuit? 
We must not, however, allow ourselves to be charged 


with random statements. Where are these constant at- 
tacks on the existence and providence of God to be found, 
these daily efforts to bring holy Scripture into contempt? 
Painful as the subject may be, we feel it our duty to go 


into it, Por, even, for other reasons, we must not shut 
our eyes to the fearful fact, that the evil has in truth got 


beyond the power of state-religion to repair: the torrent is 
too violent for any official flood-gates to restrain.»_ e 
shall necessarily be obliged to be concise. As a specimen 


ot the doctrines openly taught on ye God’s existence and 
providence,” we will quote the following from a little tract 
entitled, “ The logic’ of death, or why should an atheist 


fear to die.”’ 


"To say Gwhich is all I do say) that theology has not sufficient 
evidence to make known to us the existence of God, may startle 


those who have not thought upon the matter, or who have thought 


through others—but has not experience said the same thing to us 
all? Where the intellect fails to perceive the truth, it is said that 


the feelings assure us of it by its relieving a sense of Dependence 
natural to man. How? Man witnesses those near and dear to 
him perish before his eyes, and despite his supplications. He walks 


through no rose-water world, and no special Providence smoothes 


his path. Is not the sense of Dependence outraged already ? Man 
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is weak, and a special Providence gives him no strength—distracted, 


gud no counsel—ignoraut, and no wisdom—in despair, and no con- 
splation—in distress, and no relief—in darkness, and no light, The 
existence of God, therefore, whatever it may be in the hypothesis 


of philosophy, seems not recoguisable in daily life. It is in vain to 
say * God governs by geueral laws’ General laws are imevitable 
fate. General laws are atheistical. They say practically, ‘We are 
without God in the world—man, look to thyself: weak though thou 


mayst be, Nature is thy hope.’ And even so itis, Would Lescape 
the keen wind’s blast, I sevk shelter—from the yawning waves, I 


look up, not to heaven, but to naval architecture. Inthe fire- 
damp, Davy is more to me than the Deity of creeds. All nature 
cries with one voice, * Science is the Providence of man.’ Help lies 
Not in priests, nor in the prayer: it lies in no theories, it is written 


in 00 book, it is contained in no creed—it lies in science, art, 
ppvrage, and industry, 
“Some who regard all profession of opinion as a mere matter of 


policy, and not of the understanding, will tell me that I can believe 
as 1 please, and call these Beings of theology what names I please < 
forgetful that names are founded on distinctions, and that he who 
does not penetrate to them is unqualified to decide this matter. 


It is in vain to say believe as [ please, or entitle things as [ please 
—philosophical evidence and classification leave no choice in the 


matter. 

** The existence of God is a problem to which the mathematics 
of human intelligence seem to me to furnish no solution. On the 
threshold of the theme we stagger under a weight of words. We 


tread amid a dark quagmire bestrewed with slippery terms, Now 
the clearest miss their way, now the cautious stumble, now the 
strongest fall. 


“If there be a Deity to whom I am indebted, anxious for my 
gratitude or my service, l am as ready to render it as any one 
existent, so soon as 1 comprehend the nature of my duty. L 
therefore protest against being considered, as Christians com- 


monly consider the unbeliever, as one who hates God, or is with- 


out a reverential spirit, MHatred implies knowledge of the objec- 
tionable thing, and canuot exist wlere nothing is understood. 


Tam not unwilling to believe in God. but | am unwilling to use 
language for which I have no adequate idea present to my own 
understanding.’’ 


This ts the tone prevalent through what are mildly ealled 
“Secularist” publications, and such periodicals as “ the 


. N . 
Reasoner.”’ ‘The existence of God, and the influence of 
any power in nature, beyond nature, are treated as not 
proved. Man is represented as entirely dependent, for his 


opinion, or ereed, upon organization, climate, education, 


country, and therefore not responsible for it. He has no 
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power over his convictions, but is what he ia by A fatality, 
or a necessity. The idea therefore that God made man 


accountable for his faith is unhesitatingly rejected, and 
with it, the fall of man, redemption, eternal punishment. 
Take for an example what is written on the last subject in 


one of these popular pamphlets. 


“The idea of the atonement is so monstrous and absurd, that if 
there is no other way to heaven than by the blood of Christ, I, 
for one, shall never be able to go. 


“ RTERNAL PUNISHMENTS, 


“There is no doctrine, modern or ancient, so absurd as the 
one before us. If our crimes offend God, cannot he prevent them ? 
And if they do not offend him, why should we be punished for 
that which does him no harm? But why punished at all?—is 
jt to improve us? It cannot; for you say it is to be eternal! 


What moral object then is to be attained by this misery? None 
whatever! What sort ofa moral character mast he be who infiets 


punishment without having any good purpose in view? Punish 
ment without an intention of improving the sufferer, is malevolence 
of the grossest character. When you punish your children, you 
do it to improve them, and you would not punish them at all, if you 


did not intend to mend them by it ; if you did you would be treated 
by your neighbours as tle greatest mousters, aud deservedly 80, 


What would be wrong in an earthly parent, cannot surely be right 
in an heavenly one. To say that it would, is to reduce the moral 
character of God far below the moral standard of man. But, if 
eternal torments are not intended to improve us, which they cannot, 


what are they designed for? Again, I would ask you, how a finite 
befug can commit a crime deserving of tuhuite punishment f And 


is it true, that those who do not believe in a God so monstrous, 
shall have their portion im the ‘lake of fire, which burueth for ever 
and ever? If there is any man who deserves anything at the 
hands of God for his faith! If heaven be a place that is to be 


civen to man for his opinious, surely no man deserveth it better at 
the hands of his Creator, if one exists, than he who would defend 


the character of that Creator, from the slanders of priests and the 
calumnies of the Bible 1! lf a God exists, who is the father of all, 
he knows our weakness, and must pity our errors, if he has even 
the virtue of a good man; and if he has not, he is unfit to be 


trusted, This doctrine of eternal torments outrages all the best 
feelings of the man; tramples underfoot every principle of utility 


and justice, and presents God in a character too hideous to behold ; 
too monstrous to be trusted;—snaps every tie between father and 
child, and makes the first a monster, anid the latter a slave.” 
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Such, Mr, Attorney-General, are the blasphemies that 


call to the law for vengeance, if christianity be a part and 
parcel of that law, to be vindicated by its agency. Tens 
of thousands read these things, while not half a dozen see 
a Bible burned in Kingstown chapel-yard. But this 


extract is nothing to what we have left behind in this one 
tract, which directly denies, with contemptnons terms the 


existence and the providence of God. But the blasphemy 
is too revolting for us to quote. The Attorney-General 
knows where to send a policeman to buy it, if he wish to 
prosecute. 


Let us rather proceed to the Bible, and the offences 
against It; and they are so numerous, $0 daily, that our 


task is to select the least offensive to ‘quote from, that lie 
within our reach. Tracts attacking the Bible sometimes 
in the rudest and coarsest, sometimes in a more refined and 
guarded manner are published in every shape. One, for 


instance, consists entirely of texts, apparently cont adic- 
; ‘ ‘ 
tory, putin parallel columns, or arranged in succession, 


im a few words, such as describe acts of wv engeance,violence, 
or lewdness. Another classifies them as follows. First, 
under the tities of the Divine Attributes are arranged texts 


that seem at variance with them; then come “ passages 


jmmora) or obscene,’ “* passages absurd and unnatural,” 


and “ passages contradictory.’’ We can well imagine the 


mischief such a publication must do, where the people have 
had no foundation laid for their religion except the Bible, 
and no mode of judging of this beyond their private judg- 


ment. ‘I'he preface and ‘‘ vindication” df the work from 
the charge of blisphemy, are so grossly outrageous, that we 


have looked in vain for a passage to extract. Lut again 
we say, the Attorney-General has detectives as clever as 
the Lawsons or Mrs. Whittle, to get at the whole unburnt 
book, We will, however, extract from another of these 


ile volumes, the first Sour of seven yesolntions proposed at 
a meeting in America, republished in England, with an 


English Secularist’s speech in their support. 


“1. Resolved, That the origin of the Bible is wrapt in darkness 


—that we Know little or nothing either of the persons who wrote 
the different portions of the bovk, or of the time when they were 


written. 


“2. Resolwed, That we know of no facts on which the common 


Notions respecting the divine and supernatural origin of the Bible 
can be reasonably rested. 
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“3. Resolved, That the Bible itself bears no sure signs of divine 
or supernatural origin, but, on the contrary, carries on its very 


face the marks of human imperfection and error. 
“4. Resolved, That the Bible therefore is not a book of divine 


authority—that its testimony is not decisive as to the truth or 
falsehood of any principle, or the goodness or badness of any 
practice.” 


The speech itself contains the most unmitigated blas- 


phemies against the adorable Trinity, to the belief in 
which the most insulting epithets are applied. ‘The history 
of man’s fall is held up to irreverence and contempt, both 


in its narrative and in its consequences, The long eritique 
is summed up in these words, ‘“‘ he doctrine of the pas- 
sage altogether is false, injurious, and blasphemous.” We 


will venture to quote some sentences from the conclusion 
of this notable speech, because, though infidel, it is here 


less revolting than in other parts. 


“Te Bible teaches fa)se doctrine, and inculcates bad morality, 


on the subject of marriage, and the duties of hushands aud wives ; 
ou slavery, and the duties of masters and servants; on Church 
matters, and the duties of Church members ; on the duties of 
parents, and the training of children—and on a vast amount of 


other subjects, The Bible teaches a multitude of false doctrines 
respecting God and Providence. It teaches false doctrines respect- 
ing riches and poverty, Joy and sorrow, waut anid plouty. It gives 
bad rules of life on all these subjects.” 


We are quite disgusted with our work, but a sense of 
justice impels us to go on. An elaborate work on the 


Geology of the Pentateuch by an American MU. reprinted 
in this country, (price 9d. ) makes the whole question ol the 


deluge turn. upon that of the authority of the Mosaic books. 
It is in reality an attack upon these, in which no measure 
of language is kept. The writer lays down a series of pro- 


positions which, if proved, would be fatal to the genuine- 
ness, or authenticity of any work, and these he applies, as 


tests, to the early Scriptures. ‘T'he argument exhibits 
nothing new ; but we will quote one specimen of the work, 
if only to draw the legal vindicator of religion’s attention 
to It. : 


“The more I consider this collection of blasphemies against a 


good and gracious being, the kind Parent and Protector of all His 
creatures, who could have had no other motive for bringing them 
into existence but their own happiness, the’ more satisfied I am 
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that this dreadful account of vindictive, punitive, infliction, of ex- 
terminating cruelty, is a disgrace to the book that contains it, 
and the intedect that can delieve it, 1 thank God that] hold the 


whole story in utter detestation and abhorrence; nor can any 
weight of testimony make it creditable to me, that a wise and a 
good being could thus act. L ask of every parent, are these vin- 
dictive feelings the dispositions he would wish to be encouraged in 


his own son? ” 


There! Is that less than burning one old copy of the 
ible, and one new one of the ‘Testament ? : 
Another tract treats the Bible as a mere human produc- 


tion, having much sound morality mixed with a great deal 
of fable and false principle. After stating his reverence for 
the book in general, the author proceeds to say. 


“I thought it proper to make these statements before I pro- 
ceeded to point out a number of passages of Scripture, which 


appear’ to me to be doubtful, fabulous, erroneous, or of evil 
tendency. Having made these statements, 1 proceed to my obser- 
vations.” 

Of the deluge he says, that, ‘‘ the story is monstrous. If 
we had found it in an African or Chinese ancient book, we 
should have pronounced it fabulous at once,’’ No doubt; 
and how can they answer who have no authority for the 


. ; ; ’ ; 
Bible but human reasoning? On the three Angels’ visit 
to Abraham, after much that is worse, we have the follow- 
mg conclusion. 


“I say I cannot tell how those Trinitarians would account for 
this part of the story. [ know no explanation they could give of it, 
but the common one, that it is exceedingly mysterious, ‘To me the 


whole account seems a jumble of ignorance, of error, and confusion. 
One thing is perfectly plain. that the writer's notions of God were 
exceedingly low and limited.”’ 


There is one work, however, worse than any that we have 
quoted, lying now belore us; a work the title of which 1 


familiar to the learned, as being that of a book, the very 
existence of which has been the subject of much learned 
gontroversy. It was said to have been seen by several 
persons, and was attributed to various authors; till at last 


A spurious imitation of its supposed matter appeared in 


. f , . 
Holland, and France, in the last century. This treatise 
(in which Descartes is quoted) has been translated into 
VOL. XL. No LX XIX. 16 
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English, and in its earliest chapters has furnished the 
groundwork of much of the infidel principle, if it deserve 


the name, of our times. “Its blasphemous accounts and 


descriptions of our Blessed Lord are atrocious and nau- 
seous, so that we could not quote them, any more than 
what it says of Moses. We will, therefore, content our- 


selves with the account of christianity. 


«« It may be judged now, from what has been advanced, that Chris- 
tianity, like every othér religion, is only a complicated’ imposture, 
the success and progress of which would astonish the inventors 
themselves, could they revisit this world.” 


Is this an offence against our common christianity worthy 


of official visitation? If not, what would be? For we 
are prepared to produce it from the villanous tract before 
us. Good F. Petcherine! how venial the act which you 


did not commit, looks, under the name of blasphemy, com- 
pared with those daily contemplated hy what is called “ the 


Crown,’’ with serene equanimity ! 

“But ohe! jam satis! cries the christian reader; and 
so have our feelings done long since. We pass therefore 
not unwillingly, over a more elaborate and able series of 


publications emanating from the same source, and tend- 
ing to the same goal, containing a minute analysis of 


Strauss, treating of Christianity, and its future pros- 
pects. In them we see an approximation to the more 
subtle phases of infidelity to which we shall passingly 


allude; to the strychnine and morphine of moral toxico- 


logy, as compared with the coarse arsenic or oxalic acid 


of which we have treated. But one word more with 
yee public vindicators of christian morality, before we 
close. 


It will be said, that publications are not patent and 
clamorous acts, such as create a public scandal, and 


o . y ‘ 
call for exemplary repression. This however cannot 
apply to the open meetings everywhere held, for the 
very purpose of destroying all belief in the Bible, nay 
in God. We take two notices of such meetings from a 


Secularist periodical. ’ 
The first refers to London. 
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“PADDINGTON. 


‘Living in apart of London where an opportunity of ‘sitting 
under’ a favourite secular teacher never occurs; where, unhappily, 
the only missionaries ure those of the London City Mission, it was 
our pleasing duty to journey westward, to Paddington, on Thursday 


evening, January 10th, Mr. Robert Cooper being announced to lec- 
ture on ‘The Bible aud its Difficulties,’ 


“Jt is the first lecture on Secularism in this locality. The hall 
was filled to overflowing. Mr. Cooper clearly and forcibly argued 
that the so-called revelation was inconsistent with the character of 
a God of wisdom, power, and benevolence ; ; and that the origin of 


the books called the Bible was shrouded in suspicious obscurity, and 


the Fathers, upon whose authority they are received, unworthy of 


credit. He concluded with a powerful appeal to the audience to 
exercise their own reason, and judge fur themselves. From the 
hearty reception of the lecture, Secularism in the west is ripe.” 


The next is from Northampton, and is only one out 
of havaral provineial announcements. I[¢ has fret men. 


tioned the Lecture described in the preceding extract. 


*«The second lecture was an able animadversion on that mon- 
strous fable of an universal deluge. The moral, historical, and 
geological impossibilities of such an event, were logically and skil- 
fully maintained. That a God of infinite wisdom, love, and power, 
peopled a world with creatures dependent in thought and 


upon flis will, and after thousands of years, finding his work imper- 
fect, destroyed those creatures in repentance and revenge, is ah 


idea not only absurd but contradictory. The historical aud geolo- 
gica) difficulties involved in the notion of an universa) deluge were 
dwelt upon with great research and exactuess.”’ 


But let the reader peruse the following widely circulated 
handbills of Lectures, noting the subjects and the dates 


for this year, and he will see how the * Infidels’ Insti- 


tutes,” as we may well call them, are going on as publicly 


and as peaceably as the “‘ Mechanics’.’’ They belong to 


— two out of the many similar exhibitions in the Metro- 
polis. 
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* LONDON SECULAR SOCIETY. 


Instituted for the promotion of Free Inquiry, Secular Education, 
Rational Recreation, and General Culture. 





SUNDAY MORNING LECTURES. 


HALL OF SCIENCE, 
City Road, near Finsbury Square. 


LIONEL H. HOLDRETH, ESQ. 
Will Lecture on the following subjects :-— 


SUNDAY, MARCH 2ND, 1856, 
THE SPIRIT OF INQUIRY—FREETHOUGHT A DUTY AND A RIGHT. 











SUNDAY, MARCH 91H, 
THE FAITH AND FACTS OF CHRISTIANITY IRRECONCILABLE WITH ONE 
ANOTHER, AND WITH NATURE, 





SUNDAY, MARCH 161TH, 
THEISM THE RELIGION OF SENTIMENT—ITS BEAUTY AND IFS FALSEHOOD, 





SUNDAY, MARCH 23RD, 
SECULARISM THE RELIGION OF DUTY. 





SUNDAY, MARCH 30rH, 
MR. G. J. HOLYOAKE, 
THE SECULAR WORK OF THE SUMMER, 


The Concluding Lecture of the Three Months’ Courses, and Address 
to Members and Friends of Secular Societies. 


Opportunity for Discussion will be offered after the Lectures, 
Commence at Eleven, Admission: Hall 2d., Gallery 3d.” 








“ST. GEORGE'S HALL, 


ST. GEORGE’S ROAD, 
Near the Elephant and Castle. 





SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 





The attendance of Christians is invited, their objections listened 
to with respect, and answered with courtesy. The Goon feel no 
animosity towards opponents on speculative subjects, and the WIE 
can agree to differ with benevolent forbearance. 
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SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 2nv, 1856, 


MR. H. TYRRELL. 
Is there Sufficient Evidence in Nature to lead us to the Conclusion 
that there is a Moral Governor of the Universe ? 
A Reply to Mr. Thomas Cooper's Lecture at the Hall of Science. 





SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 91H, 


Has Man a Life after Death ? 
A Reply to Mr. Thomas Cooper’s Lecture at the Hall of Science. 





SUNDAY EVENING, Marcu 16TH 


DR. SEXTON, F.R.G.S. 
THE DEVIL, 





SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 23nb. 
THE ATONEMENT. 





SUNDAY EVENING, Marcu 30TH, 
MR. H. TYRRELL. 
Shakspere’s Comedy—Merry Wives of Windsor. 





Open at Half-past Six, Commence at Seven. Admission 2d. 





If any friends who have premises in which they can display a 


large bill, will apply for one to MR. STEADMAN at the Hall on 
any Sunday evening, the Committee will gratefully acknowledge 
their service.” 


Nor is this enough. Offensive and blasphemous pla- 
cards are set up in the thoroughfares, opposite the Lecture 
Halls, under the very noses of Church and State; and the 
first implores in vain the secular arm to put down “‘ Secu- 
larism.”’ Not long ago the Rev. Mr. Bonwell of Stepney 
applied to the police magistrate of the district, Mr. 
Ingram, for assistance in pulling down what he justly 
called a vile nuisance. He alluded to blasphemous pla- 
cards exhibited near his church, opposite the ‘* Commer- 
cial Lecture Hall.’’ One of these contained a picture, 
“the upper part of which represented God Almighty, the 
lower the Virgin and Child, from Maurillo’s celebrated 


picture of the Holy Family. On one side of the picture 
were the following words, in large capitals: ‘ These are 
the Mormon and Christian deities.” On the other side 
of the picture were these words, in large capitals: ‘ Jeho- 
vah, the God of the Bible, has the form of a man.’ ”’ 
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Another placard ran as follows. ‘‘ Important theological 
discussion this evening between Christians.and Atheists.”’ 
The worthy magistrate of course was very indignant, and 
agreed in the grievousness of the charge made, and declared. 
that ‘‘ if the bills contained libellous, or blasphemous mat- 
ter, the printers as well as those who exhibited them, could 
be indicted, and if convicted, would be liable to fine or 
imprisonment, or both...Libels and blasphemy were not 
tolerated, and could be put down.”’. Aye, could be, but 
are not. Your could, and your if, are equally good peace- 
makers. In this case there was-no remedy. ‘The blas- 
phemy was patent, staring, glaring, insulting. It is brought 
before the civil magistrate, and he could do nothing. 
There was another who could, and would not, or did not ; 
in the one case “I would”’ having to wait upon “I could,” 
and in the other the reverse. What apity that instead of a 
Madonna and Child, or even the figure of the Almighty, 
there was not the picture of a book with “‘ Bible’’ written 
on it, and surrounded with flames, and a Redemptorist, 
instead of a Secularist, announced for Lecturer! Then 
perhaps indeed the desire would not have lagged behind 
the power. 

While thus contrasting the official activity exhibited in 
one instance with the apathy daily manifested in another, 
we have confined ourselves to that infidelity which bears 
the character of blasphemy. It seems, however, to us, 
that we might give rise to misapprehension, were we to 
leave our readers under the impression, that this is the 
greatest danger to christianity. Indeed, we cannot but 
fear, that the lenity with which the coarser infidelism of the 
lower stages of society is treated, springs from the fear of 
coming in contact with a far more widely spread, and more 
deeply infilterating rationalism, which has begun higher 
up, and will consequently drain downwards, as we shall 
show it has begun to do. This in. fact is our principal 
motive for now alluding to it. 

Whether we shall find leisure, in any future number, 
to enter more fully into this matter we scarcely can foresee. 
Our attention to the subject is not of to-day. For years 
we have been watching, with painfully distended keen- 
ness, the progress of danger to christianity deprived of 
catholic sustainment, first in Germany, and then here. 
The bolder spread of incredulity among the poor we have 
more than once had occasion to observe ; and perhaps the 
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publication of Strauss’s view of Christ’s life may be con- 
sidered as the critical point of change in popular religion 
in England. But the older learned rationalism of Ger- 
many we were. disposed to think was too heavy, too dis- 
honest, and too repulsive, ever to become popular with 
Englishmen.* At any rate, it always seemed to us that 
the class, which had been the first and the most deeply 
tainted with infidelity in‘ that country, would be the most 
effectual barrier against its diffusion in England, the pro- 
fessors of the Universities, whose very chairs seemed to 
be traditionally that of Moses. Possibly in the old form 
of the learning, it would have been so. But a more spiri- 
tualized cast from a new mould, framed still of the old 
materials, has been gradually formed, and produced. 

The connection between this remark, and what we have 
already written, may be found in a tract, of which we need 
no more conceal the title than we can hope to do that of 
the one on which it is founded. It is entitled ‘‘ Paul: an 
idea, not a fact.”” This is a summary, or abstract, of the 
theology taught in the Rev. B. Jowett’s Commentaries on 
St. Paul. We are mistaken, indeed, if this werk be not 
the opening of at least a new phase, if not a new era, in 
the history of English religion. ‘There are many who 
have quietly put aside dogmatism from their thoughts as 
any part of religion, and smoothed down faith to the surface 
of opinions. They have ceased to trouble themselves with 
any attempt to ,defend miracles, reconcile Genesis with 
science, or the Apostles with the world. They have 
merged all their ideas about revelation, inspiration, pro- 
phecy, mysteries, in a vague acceptance of a certain con- 
glomeration of ideas called christianity, and a national 
respect for the two Testaments. But the questions of faith, 
even to its most ineffable, and essential mysteries, has long 
ceased to interest them. For a man to call himself a 
Unitarian was Jow in a certain rank ; to say he was an un- 





* By heavy we mean encumbered by needless erudition and lum- 
bering hypotheses ; by dishonest, involving contradictory theories, 
sometimes treating Scripture and its persons as sacred and divine, 
at others as merely human ; by repulsive, opposed to all the habitual 
ways of considering the Bible, where education, popular religion, 
and antagonism to the Catholic religion, had made the Scriptures a 
war-cry, as much as a symbol of faith. 
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believer was offensive. The dead plant was not stubbed 
up, but allowed to keep its dead branches, and its shrunken 
stem still adhering to the mind by a sapless root. 

To the multitudes whose religion might be said _to be 
blasée within them, the system propounded by Mr. Jowett 


will come like an artificial irrigation, restoring it to a par- 
tial, and apparent life. Many will be delighted to find that 
they may call themselves fully christian, without doing a 
violence to their unbelief, or taking up startling theories. 
It is not necessary to revive one ancient recollection of 
early simplicity, nor to create a single new difficulty. No 
discussion of the truth of events, no stretch of belief to the 
supernatur al, no necessity of accepting a sudden revelation 
of truth, no call to-see anything beyond ordinary men in 
Apostles or Prophets, nay, a very small demand upon our 
easy concessions to hold the theor vy of ‘‘ the Atonement ;’ 
such are the terms upon which the New Testament of God, 
speaking through His Son, can be reconciled with the 
scientific, and easy-going nineteenth century. Not elabo- 
rately digested, and cut out upon a plan, but pervading 
the dissertations, longer notes or prefaces to chapters, and 
commentary to verses, without ostentatious learning, with- 
out enthusiasm, but with a scholar-like calm and assur- 
ance, that communicates the conviction of conviction, is 
the system here gradually and smoothly woven together. 
St. Paul, the hero of early christianity, descends to the pro- 
portions of ordin: ary men, Conversion is in him a mental 
process, the narrative of his sudden change near Damascus 
is inaccurate in the Acts, is the same fact with his super- 
natural vision related to the Corinthians; is in truth 
but an inward or subjective fact, associated in the 
Apostle’s mind, perhaps with a thunderstorm on the 
road. Revelation is a gradual dawn and brightening 
of new religious ideas, passing through various changes in 
his mind, tinged as it was by his success or his suffering, 
developed there, and in proportion manifested in his 
teaching ; till it centres upon one point, one on which the 
teaching of his Master may seem to have misled him, His 
immediate return on earth. Whatever has been usually 
applied to the doctrine of the last resurrection, refers only 
to an erroneous expectation, which the Apostle himself 
outlived, of an imminent resurrection of the dead, to be 
joined in the air by their survivors. St. Paul’s dominant 
moral idea was, the union and identification of the believer 
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with Christ, it was the principle of his own life, an inward 
feeling or consciousness which resided in his own soul. 
Hence times and places are confused and undistinguished, 
heaven is on earth; the future is the present; the past has 
no memory. And the atonement, or redemption Is a part 
of the same theory. God never could be really angry with 
man, or call for atonement or propitiation : nor could he have 
allowed the sin of Adam to require the murder of Christ. 
All this is revolting. Moreover as the Apostles were 
Jews, their heads were filled with notions of sacrifices, and 
expiations, and cleansing by blood. The idea of sacrifice 
among the heathens, (and it is difficult, Mr. Jowett tells 
us, to separate the Jewish notion from theirs) was that 
God wanted to eat, and that animal blood had some 
power unintelligible to us, ‘closely connected with the 
deification of animal life,’’ which ‘‘ by a sort of magic 
communicated itself to the offerer.”’ All this of course 
could not be connected with the idea of Christ’s redemp- 
tion ; which consisted in his leading man by his example 
and precepts into a higher and nobler sphere of virtue. 
All sacrificial ideas in the New Law sprung out of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, not from the Epistles of St. Paul. 

It appears to the reader that by degrees all the super- 
natural, in acts and thoughts is eliminated from the 
character of the Apostle, till towards the close of the first 
volume, he stands dwarfed before us, as ‘‘a poor decrepit 
being, afflicted perhaps with palsy, certainly with some 
bodily defect,—led out of prison between Roman soldiers, 
probably at times faltering in his speech, the creature, as 
he seemed to the spectators, of nervous sensibility.”’ If 
such be the great Apostle of the Gentiles, it will be easy 
to bring down every person in the Testament, Old and 
New, to a pre-Raffaelite standard of less than average 
humanity. Would grace triumph the more? We doubt 
it: for grace elevates and strengthens, as well as humbles 
and enligtens. ; 

We will not proceed further with this topic ; nor will we 
longer weary our patient reader, by quoting from the 
pamphlet to which we have referred. It will suffice to say, 
that it analyzes Mr. Jowett’s theory of St. Paul, and 
pushes his views to the conclusion, that the Apostle is only 
himself ‘‘ a myth,’’ an idea symbolised in an imaginary 
person, but that he never existed! In this manner the 
very spirit and essence, the elixir mortis, is distilled, from 
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his work, and administered to the poor in'a concentrated 
dose ; the two bulky volumes being reduced to about sixty 
pages. Should we return to the subject, we shall be able 
to show the tendency of this refined infidelity more fully, 
and trace it deeper still. What is most likely to restrain 
us is, the painfulness of giving currency, even with the 
antidote beside it, to the deleterious food which, under the 
guise of biblical literature, is being administered to the 
protestant intellect. We do not apprehend much danger 
to ourselves ; we have safeguards and bulwarks not easily 
overthrown ; but the ranks of protestantism lie open and 
undefended, before this formidable foe. Experience daily 
proves to us, how many come to the catholic Church, as 
to a refuge from threatening infidelity. ‘‘ Iti is a question 
between ‘becoming a catholic or an atheist,’’ is a common 
preamble to asking for instruction. Mr. "Jowett roundly 
asserts, that such persons may get a few weeks of peace, 
and then relax into all their former disquietude. Expe- 
rience, however, again teaches us that he is wrong. As 
for himself, on complaints being made to the University 
authorities against his heterodoxy, he was merely reguired 
to.sign the elastic Thirty-nine ; and he immediately com- 
plied. We believe he has since succeeded Dr. Gaisford, 
in the chair of Greek. 

Now to return to the point whence we have strayed, let 
us remind our readers that we undertook to. prove, that if 
a selection had to be made from offences against God and 
His holy Word, for a state prosecution ; that if preference 
had to be given in the. order of heinousness, and crimes 
directly against the substance of THE BipLe were neces- 
sarily more heinous than those against its form; then 
there was no lack of matter whence to choose, before 
coming to F. Petcherine’s alleged transgression. But it 
follows no less, that he was picked out for some other rea- 
son; and this we cannot consider just. If he was marked 
out, while so many real criminals were allowed to go free, 
because burning a Bible wounds certain susceptibilities 
more than blaspheming its Author, or because the prose- 
cution of a catholic priest would be more. popular than 
that of an infidel, we may at least conclude, that it was not 
zeal for christianity, or the Bible, or revelation, which 
prompted this high official measure, but a secondar y col- 
sideration scarcely capable of being too severely repre- 
hended. 
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Let us then briefly sum up and conclude. 

1. The prosecution against F. Petcherine cannot have 
been undertaken, because his alleged act was, or could be 
considered, a malicious or wicked one, the result of a 
depraved mind, or the fruit of irreligious zeal. His charac- 
ter would have borne him morally harmless, through even 
a conviction. 

2. The act in itself is not one containing such essential 
malice, as to be incapable of an innocent construction. 
Even if illegal, cases have occurred, where its performance 
might be laudable, and meant to rescue the holy Scripture 
from profane disfigurement. It, therefore, might have 
been overlooked, when no malice could be proved. 

3. Finally, we cannot attribute the prosecution to a zeal 
for christianity, or a desire to vindicate its truth and holi- 
ness, because these are openly, hourly, and grossly assailed 
by direct blasphemies ; and yet the state authorities take 
no heed of the offences, though much more fitly included 
in Hawkins’s list. 

What solution then remains? To us only one appears 
tenable. It was a paltry yielding to party-religious out- 
cry. A knot of men, the witnesses in the trial, set it 
a-going. ‘The clergyman who wrote letters to different 
papers, under different signatures, and then preached and 
published a violent sermon on the subject, well understood 
the value of a popular ery ; and he made one accordingly. 
The bits of burnt leaves, so carefully gathered, were sent, 
like the burning brand through the Scotch clans, or as the 
pieces of the Bethlehemite Levite’s wife were, to all the 
tribes, through England, as well as Ireland, and exhibited 
at what may well be termed “‘ indignation meetings.”’ To 
this clamour it was thought politic to yield; the old 
instinct yet ruling, that sacrifices must be ever made from 
the one side to the other. What was a priest beside the 
influential orange-faction? In an evil hour, it was 
resolved to prosecute, to prosecute with all the solemnity 
that can invest a State-proceeding, and to use every 
means to obtain a conviction. What further, we have no 
means of knowing: and we confess we should have been 
glad to have learnt, that, in the event of conviction, judg- 
ment would have not been called for. 

The whole thing has broken down; and we are thank- 
ful for it. While we earnestly hope that no imprudence 
will ever be committed by catholics, that can irritate their 
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sworn enemies, and rake up the smouldering ashes of yet 
unextinguished feuds, we trust that those ‘who hold the 
fasces will be careful to hold them straight and well- 
balanced, that their strokes may not always fall on catholic 
shoulders. A cross was torn down, we believe from over 
the porch of a catholic church at Birr, much about the 
same time: but we have heard of no notice having been 
taken of an insult to the symbol of redemption. The out- 
rage at the Leeds convent has been another instance of 
magisterial justice, where we are concerned. 

However in the Dublin trial, the power and dignity of 
the Bible were fully vindicated, ‘and the reality and beauty 
of christianity illustrated ; not ‘indeed i in the clerkly array 
of lawyers burning to avenge them; not in the ermine of 
judges bearing open testimony to their truth ; not in the 
burning words of the indictment, nor in the truly eloquent 
speech for the defence; not in the fervid declamations of 
the Atorney-General, nor in the measured phrases of 
Justice Green ;—but in the very presence and aspect of 
the meek, patient, and unblemished religious, who moved 
his lips in prayer for his pro- and per-secutors, and showed 
how the Scriptures, which he preached so fervently, could 
make aman go from his country and kindred, to obey 
God speaking through conscience, and that ‘‘ common 
christianity,’’ peculiarized into catholicity, can raise him 
above the frailties of nature, if not always beyond the 
perquisitions of the law. 





Art. VI.—(1.) Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert, with an Account of her 
Marriage with H.R.H. the Prinee of Wales, afterwards King George 
the Fourth. By the Hon. Charles Langdale. London, Richard 
Bentley, 1856. 


(2.) Lives of the Queens of the House of Hanover. By Dr. Doran, 
2 vols. 8vo. London: Bentley. 1895, 


— public is indebted to an article which appeared in 
this Journal some time ago,* on the ‘* Memoirs of the 


Whig Party, by Lord Holland,” for Mr. Langdale’s 
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highly important contribution to English history. It was 
indeed perfectly well known that some kind of marriage 
ceremony had taken place between Mrs. Fitzherbert and 
the Prince of Wales, but the nature of the ceremony, and 
the circumstances in which it took place, were very little 
known, and were frequently distorted to the disadvantage 
of a lady, whose strong virtue could not be shaken even 
by the homage of the youthful and accomplished heir to 
the crown of England. We exposed in the article referred 
to by Mr. Langdale, the ignorant and flippant attack 
made on the character of Mrs. Fitzherbert, by Lord 
Holland, and his strictly veracious friend, by proving 
that the marriage contracted by Mrs. Fitzherbert with the 
Prince of Wales, was regarded as valid by the whole 
Catholic Church; that in the estimation of the Church, 
of which she was so sincere a member, that she would not 
barter her faith for a crown, no power on earth could dis- 
solve her marriage, and that had she married any other 
man, even after the prince had deserted her, she would 
have been regarded as an adulteress. We are not, there- 
fore, going to resume the part of the subject which 
regards the validity of the marriage ceremony that took 
place between Mrs. Fitzherbert and the Prince of Wales, 
for, on this point Mr. Langdale has done us the honour 
to adopt our language and arguments; but we shall 
briefly detail the authentic history of that lady’s con- 
nection with His Royal Highness, which was the only 
thing wanting, not to vindicate her character, for that 
was already complete in the estimation of all honourable 
minds, but to stop the currency of those scandalous fabri- 
cations. which the lovers of gossip so unscrupulously retail. 


“ At the close of last year,” Mr. Lingdale says, ‘‘my attention 
was first drawn, by an article, in the Dublin Review, ‘on the Memoirs 
ef the Whig Party by the late Lord Holland, edited by his son, 
Henry Edward Lord Holland,’ to certain calumnious charges 
advanced by Lord Holland, on the authority of some unnamed 
individual, against the fair character and honest principles of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, in relation to her connection with George the Fourth, 
then Prince of Wales.” 


Mr. Langdale holds sueh a position in relation to Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, that he could not as an honourable man, 
refuse to shield her from her calumniators. His brother, 
the late Lord Stourton, bad been Mrs. Fitzherbert’s most 
trusted friend, and to him she especially confided the 
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care of her reputation, should any attack be made upon 
it after her death. In a letter dated Paris, Dec. 7, 1833, 
she wrote to Lord Stourton, “‘ I trust whenever it pleases 
God to remove me from this world, that my conduct and 
character in your hands, will not disgrace my family or 
my friends.”” She was, moreover, a near relative of the 
Langdale family, and Lord Stourton was appointed by 
her, one of the trustees of the documents connected with 
her marriage with the Prince of Wales. 

Lord Stourton, finding his health declining in 1842, 
acquainted his brother, Mr. Langdale, with the position 
in which he felt himself placed with regard to the memory 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert, who was then dead. He wished to 
transfer to his brother the trust of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s con- 
fidential documents, and along with them the obligation 
of using them in defence of her character if it should be 
assailed. These views he expressed in a letter to his 
brother, dated Dec. 22, 1842. 


“Dear Langdale. 

“ With your kind permission I have confided all papers relating 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert to your discretion and entire control, as I am 
competent todo so. The narrative you will find amongst them, 
however, prepared for publication, is merely to place before you, or 
any others you are or may be desirous of perusing it, a short bio- 
graphical account of the leading incidents in the life of this dis- 
tinguished and amiable personage, without more publicity than you 
may deem essential to the protection of her innocence, or for the 
maintenance of thecharacter of her church, which upon being directly 
applied to, had at Rome sanctioned her connection with the Prince, 
and is therefore, amenable to the same.tribunal of public opinion as 
herself. This twofold interest of justice towards an irreproachable in- 
dividual, and justice to her religion, which is bound up with this guar- 
dianship of the documents committed to my care, renders me anxious, 
when I can no more protect them myself, to confide them to hands 
where, as in your own, I feel a full confidence that they will be pre- 
served and disposed of with all discretion towards the public, and 
regard for the interests of religion and of the character of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, should it be assailed by future writers, supported as 
their testimonies may be by false or spurious records, impeaching 
the virtue of the deceased Lady or of the authorities which upheld 
or approved her conduct. Believe me my dear Charles, 

“ Your affectionate brother, 
“« Stourton.” 


Lord Stourton died on the 4th of December, 1846, and 
from his executor, the present Lord Stourton, Mr. Lang- ~ 
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dale received:a parcel of papers, sealed, with the super- 
scription in the handwriting of the late lord, ‘‘ To be 
delivered, unopened, to the Hon. Charles Langdale.’’ 
One of the first of these papers referred to the documents 
now publicly known to be deposited in the bank of Messrs. 
Coutts. It was as follows :— 


“These papers are placed by Mrs. Fitzherbert at Messrs. Coutts 
and Co., at the disposal of the Earl of Albemarle and Lord Stour- 
ton, according to a memorandum dated the 24th of August, 1833. 

(Signed) ‘“ Wet.ineton, 
“ ALBEMARLE, 
‘‘ SrourTon.” 


Within this was enclosed the following :— 


* Oct. 20, 1842. 

“In the event of my death, or incapacity of acting by illness, I 
place all papers relating to Mrs. Fitzherbert at Coutts, the bankers, 
or in any other place, entirely under the control and disposition of 
my brother, the Hon. Charles Langdale. Witness my hand and 
seal, 


*‘ Stourton.” 


Mr. Langdale sent a copy of this paper to Messrs. Coutts, 


from whom he reeeived the following reply. 


** Stroud, 18th Dec. 1846. 
“ Sir, 

“We are honoured with your letter of yesterday’s date, enclos- 
ing a copy of a document signed by Lord Stourton, purporting to 
give you the control and disposition of some papers left with us, 
The packet to which it refers was left with us by the late Mrs. 
Fitzherbert to be held at the disposal of the Earl of Albemarle 
and Lord Stourton, and we apprehend that the decease of the latter 
nobleman places it at the absolute control of Lord Albemarle. 

** Courrs & Co.” 


Thus much we have thought necessary to be stated in 
this place in order to show that Mr. Langdale did not 
thrust himself forward as the champion of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
but that he was obliged to undertake her defence by every 
rinciple of justice and every feeling of honour. Mr. 

angdale has printed the whole of the correspondence re- 
garding the famous documents relating to Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert’s marriage‘as a kind of preface to Lord Stourton’s 
Memoir of that Lady, which commences at page 114 of 
this volume. We think it better, for the future to follow 
the order of time, and whilst chiefly relying on Lord 
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Stourton’s narrative for the facts of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s life, 
to supply in the proper place sueh additional information 
as occurs in other parts of Mr. Luangdale’s work. 

Mary Smythe was the maiden name of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
She was daughter of Walter Smythe, Esq., of Brambridge, 
in the county of Hants, second son of Sir John Smythe, 
Bart., of Eske, inthe county of Durham, and Acton Bur- 
nell, in Shropshire. She was born in J uly 1756, and mar- 
ried in July 1775, Edward Weld, Esq., of Lulworth Castle, 
in the county of Dorset, who died in the course of the same 
year. She married, secondly, Thomas Fitzherbert, Esq., 
of Swinnerton, in the county of Statford, in the year 1778. 
He only survived their union three years, leaving her a 
second time a widow, before she had attained the age of 
twenty-five. Mr. Fitzherbert lost his life in consequence 
of his exertions during Lord George Gordon’s riots. 
Being much heated, he bathed and brought on the malady 
which caused his death. 

It was about four years after the death of Mr. Fitz- 
herbert, that Mrs. Fitzherbert, who then resided on 
Richmond Hill, first became acquainted with the Prince; 
and soon became the object of his most ardent attentions. 
Happy would it have been for her had she never seen that 
most profligate man, who was guided by no principle of 
right and wrong, or even of honour, and was restrained by 
no feeling of humanity i in seeking the gratification of his 
brutal passions. His lust was his God, and he worshipped 
and served it with the most devoted idolatry. When Mrs, 
Fitzherbert became acquainted with this profligate prince 
she was in possession of an independent income of nearly 
£2,000 a year, and was admired and caressed by all who 
knew her. She was made the subject of a popular ballad 
a designated her as “Sweet Lass of Richmond 

“T’d crowns resign to call her mine, 
Sweet lass of Richmond Hill.” 


“ Surrounded,” says Lord Stourtou,* “by so many personal 
advantages, and the widow of an individual to whom she had been 
sincerely attached, she was very reluctant to enter into engage- 
ments fraught with so many embarrassments, and, when viewed in 
their fairest light, expusing their object to great sacrifices and 
difficulties. It is not, therefore, surprising that she resisted with 





* Memoirs, p. 117, and following. 
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the utmost anxiety and firmness, the flattering assiduities of the 
most accomplished Prince of his age. She was well aware of the 
gulf that yawned beneath those flattering demonstrations of royal 
adulation. For some time her resistance had been availing, but she 
was about to meet with a species of attack so unprecedented and 
alarming, as to shake her resolution, aud to force her to take the 
first step, which afterwards led by slow (but on the part of the 
Prince successful) advances, to that uniou which he so ardently 
desired, and to obtain which he was ready to risk such personal 
sacrifices. Keit, the surgeon, Lord Onslow, Lord Southampton, 
and Mr. Edward Bouverie, arrived at her house in the utmost con- 
sternation, informing her, that the life of the Prince was in immi- 
nent danger; that he had stabbed himself, and that only her 
immediate presence would save him. She resisted -iu the most 
peremptory manner, all their importunities, saying that nothing 
would induce her to enter Carlton House. She was afterwards 
brought to share in the alarm, but still, fearful of some stratagem 
derogatory to her reputation, insisted on, some body of high charac- 
ter accompanying her, as an indispensable condition: the Duchess 
of Devonshire was selected. They four drove from Park street to 
Devonshire House, and took her along with them, She found tlie 
Prince pale and covered with blood. The sight so overpowered her 
faculties, that she was deprived almost of all consciousness. The 
Prince told her that nothing would induce him to live uuless she 
promised to become his wife, and permitted him to put a ring 
round her finger. I believe a ring from the hand of the Duchess 
of Devonshire was used upon the occasion, and not one of his own, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert being asked by me, whether she did not believe 
that some trick had been practised, and that it was uot really the 
blood of His Royal Highness, answered in tle negative ; and said 
she had frequently seen the scar, and that some brandy and water 
was near his bedside when she was called to him onthe day he wound- 
ed himself. They returned to Devonshire House. A deposition was 
drawn up of what had occurred, and signed and sealed by each one 
of the party, and for all she knew might still be there.” 


It does not clearly appear where this sham marriage took 
place. We would have had no doubt but that it had 
occurred in Devonshire House, but for the statement that 
they returned there after it had been gone through. But 
as the passage now stands, we have no doubt but that in 
the passage—‘‘ They four drove from Park Street to 
Devonshire House,’”’—Devonshire has been written or 
printed by mistake for Carlton, and consequently that 
the mock marriage took place in Carlton House. We 
must also protest against the validity of the brandy-and- 
water demonstration of the Prince’s wound. However, 
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neither of these circumstances is of importance as far 
as the main object of the narrative is concerned. As to 
the wound, it matters not whether it wasareality or asham, 
and the marriage was certainly a sham no matter where it 
took place, and so Mrs. Fitzherbert herself esteemed it. 
We suspect that it was blood and water, and not brandy- 
and-water, the appearance of which at the bedside of the 
Prince is adduced as a proof of the reality of his wound. 
The blunder about Devonshire House makes the whole 
passage unintelligible, but it simply amounts to this, that 
the mock marriage took place in Carlton House, and that 
the whole party, including Mrs. Fitzherbert, immediately 
returned to Devonshire House. ‘‘ On the next day she 
left the country, sending a letter to Lord Southampton, 
protesting against what had taken place, as not being then 
a free agent. She retired to Aix-la-Chapelle, and after- 
wards to Holland. The Prince went down into the country 
to Lord Southampton’s for change of air.”’ 

So far, therefore, was the Prince himself from desiring a 
marriage ceremony performed by an officiating minister of 
the Protestant Church, and regularly attested, to take place 
between him and Mrs. Fitzherbert, that he resorted to 
trickery and meanness in order to subdue her virtue by the 
sham of putting a ring on her finger. Dr. Doran* remarks 
justly that, 

“ He insulted Mrs. Fitzherbert’s virtue by proposals which even 
princes ought not to dare to make without bringing personal chias- 
tisement upon themselves. Finding his offers declined, and that 
the lady was going abroad, he acted and declared he felt the utmost 
despair. But his despair was farcical. He went down to his 
friends the Foxes, at St. Ann’s, where he ‘cried ¢ by the hour, tes- 
tified the sincerity and violence of his passion and despair, by the 
most extravagaut expressions and actions, rolling on the floor, 
striking his forchead, tearing his hair, falling into hysterics, and 
swearing he would abandon the country, forego the crown, sell his 
jewels and plate and scrape together a competency, to fly with the 
object of his affections to America.’ ” 


In the meantime Mrs. Fitzherbert met with the greatest 





* Lives of the Queens of: England of the House of [lanover, vol. 
ii, p. 100. 

+ Dr. Doran quotes the rest of the passage from Lord Holland's 
Memoirs. 
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attention in Holland, from the Stadtholder and his family, 
lived upon terms of intimacy with them, and was received 
into the friendship of the Princess of Orange, who, was at 
that very time the object of negotiation with the Royal 
Family of England for the Heir Apparent. She was con- 
siderably embarrassed by the confidential communications 
of the Princess, regarding the Prince and the English, who 
did not suspect that she was unbosoming herself to her 
most dangerous rival. 


“She left Holland in the Royal Barge, and spent above another 
year abroad, endeavouring to ‘ fight off’ (to use her own phrase) a 
union fraught with such dangerous consequences to her peace and 
happiness. Couriers after couriers passed through France carrying 
the letters and propositions of the Prince to her in France and 
Switzerland. The Duke of Orleans was the medium of this cor- 
respondence. ‘lhe speed of the couriers exciting the suspicion of 
the French Government, three of them were at different times put 
into prison. Wrought upon and fearful, from the past, of the des- 
peration of the Prince, she consented formally and deliberately to 
promise she would never marry any other person, and lastly she 
was induced to return to England, and to agree to become his wife, 
on those conditions which satisfied her own conscience, though she 
could have no legal claim to be the wife of the Prince. Ihave seena 
letter of thirty-seven pages, written, as she informed me, not long 
after this step was taken, entirely in the handwriting of the Prince; 
in which it ia stated by him that his Father would connive at the union. 
She was then hurried to England, anticipating too clearly and justly, 
that she was about to plunge into inextricable difficulties; but hav- 
ing insisted upon conditions, such as would satisfy her conscience 
and justify her in the eyes of her own church, she abandoned 
herself to her fate. Immediately after her return, she was married 
to the Prince, according to the rites of the Catholic Church in 
this country ; her uncle, Harry Errington, aud her brother, Jack 
Smythe, being witnesses to the contract, along with the Protestant 
clergyman, who officiated at the ceremony. No Roman Catholic 
Priest officiated. A certificate of this marriage is extant in the 
handwriting of the Prince, and with his signature, and that of 
Mary Fitzherbert. The witnesses names were added ; but at the 
earnest request of the parties, in a time of danger, they were 
afterwards cut out by Mrs, Fitzherbert herself, with her own 
scissars, to save them from the peril of the law. This she after- 
wards regretted ; but a letter of the Prince on her return to him, 
has been preserved to supply any deficiency, in which he thanks God, 
that the witnesses to their union were still living ; and moreover, the 
letter of the officiating clergyman is still preserved, together with 
another document with the signature and seal, but not in the hand- 
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writing of the Prince, in which he repeatedly terms her his 
wife.’’* 

A marriage celebrated in any part of these countries in 
the same way as that which took place between the 
Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert, would to this day be 
regarded by the whole Catholic Church as perfectly valid 
when either of the contracting parties is a Protestant. 
This is clearly what Lord Stourton means when he says 
that the marriage was celebrated according to the rites of 
the Catholic Church. He means, though his expressions 
are not very perspicuous, that the ceremony was such as 
rendered the marriage valid in the estimation of the 
Catholic Church. 

That the Prince himself regarded Mrs. Fitzherbert as 
his true wife, his conduct on many subsequent occasiens, 
and his repeated declarations, both verbal and written, 
clearly prove. ‘‘ The intelligence of the Prince’s mar- 
riage,’’ says Dr. Doran,} “‘ no sooner reached the ears of 
the Queen than she commanded the attendance of her 
son, and insisted on knowing the whole truth. The Prince 
is deelared not only to have acknowledged the fact of his 
marriage, but to have asserted that no power on earth 
should separate him from his wife.”’ According to the 
author of the Diary illustrative of the court of George IV. 
he proceeded substantially as follows :— 


“But I beg farther that my wife be received at court, and pro- 
portionably as your majesty receives her, and pays her attention 
from this time, so shall I render my attentions to your majesty. 
The lady I have married is worthy of all homage, and my very con- 
fidential friends, with some of my wife’s relations only witnessed 
our marriage. Have you not always taught me to consider myself 
heir to the first sovereignty in the world? Where then will exist 
any risk of obtaining a ready concurrence from the house in my 
marriage? I hope, madam, a few hours reflection will satisfy you 
that I have done my duty in following the impulse of my inclina- 
tions, and, therefore I await your Majesty’s commands, feeling 
assured you would not blast the happiness of your favourite prince.” 
“ The Queen,” adds Dr. Doran, “is said to have been softened by 
this rather illogical reasoning. It is certain that his Majesty 
received Mrs. Fitzherbert at a drawing-room in the following year, 
with very marked courtesy. Sixteen years later, and, of course long 





* Memoirs, p. 120 and following. 
Tt Memoirs, p. 103. 
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after the marriage of the Prince of Wales with Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, Mrs. Fitzherbert was still so high in the Prince’s favour, 
that we find the following record in Lord Malmesbury’s diary, under 
the date of May 25th, 1803—‘ Duke of York came to me at five. 
Uneasy lest the Duchess should be forced to sup at the same table 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert, at the ball to be given by the Knights of 
the Bath, on the lst of June. Talks it over with me—says the 
king and queen will not hear of it. On the other side, he wishes 
to keep on terms with the Prince. I say I will see Lord Henley, who 
manages the fete, and try to manage it, so that there shall be two 
distinct tables; one for the Prince, to which. he is to invite, another 
for the Duke and Duchess, to which she is to invite company.’ 
The dislike of Mrs. Fitzherbert for the Duchess of York was as 
determined as that entertained by the same lady against Fox, 
whom she never forgave for denying the fact of her marriage with 
the Prince.” 


It is clear, therefore, that even at this time the Prince 
insisted that Mrs. Fitzherbert should be treated as his 
wife. We shall see hereafter that the Duchess of York 
was the only member of the Royal Family who did not on 
all occasions treat Mrs. Fitzherbert as one of its lawful 
members. By the public she was never treated with the 
contempt sure to be heaped on a discarded mistress, but 
in adversity, as well as in prosperity, with the respect due 
to a wedded wife ; so that Horne Tooke was by no means 
singular in treating the statute 12 George 3, which ren- 
ders the marriage of members of the Royal Family illegal 
without the consent of the sovereign, with contempt, and 
in regarding Mrs. Fitzherbert as “‘ legally, really, wor- 
thily, and happily for this country, her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales.” Sas 

The first signal interruption to this ill-fated marriage 
was caused by the declaration of Fox on the authority (as 
he asserted) of the Prince, that no religious ceremony had 
taken place between the Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
Mr. Fox denied not only the legality but the fact of mar- 
riage. ‘The Prince was the first to announce this to his 
wife, and he endeavoured at the same time to persuade 
her that Fox had acted without authority from him. Ac- 
cording to Lord Holland, on the morning after the denial 
had taken place, the Prince went up to Mrs. Fitzherbert 
and said, “ Do you know, Maria, that Fox has taken upon 
himself to deny that you and I are man and wife.” The 


owe circumstantial account of My. Langdale is as fol- 
ows. 
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“The effort made by the prince to persuade Mrs. Fitzherbert 
that he was not a‘ party to Mr. Fox’s denial of the marriage 
between them, is curiously illustrated by the following anecdote, 
which [ have on the authority of Mr. Bodenham, the brother-in-law 
of Lord Stourton, who received this account from Lord Stourton.— 
Mrs. Fitzherbert was on a visit with the Hon. Mrs. Butler, her 
friend and relative, and at. whose house the Prince frequently met 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. The Prince called the morning after the denial 
of the marriage in the House of Commons by Mr. Fox. He went 
up to Mrs. Fitzherbert, and taking hold of both her hands and 
caressing her, said, ‘Only conceive, Maria, what Fox did yesterday. 
He went down to the house and denied that you and I were man 
and wife! Did you ever hear such a thing?’ Mrs. Fitzherbert 
made no reply, but changed countenance and turned pale.” 


However she was not so easily satisfied, for “‘ This pub- 
lic degradation so compromised her character and irritated 
her feelings, that she determined to break off all connec- 
tion with the Prince, and she was only induced to receive 
him again into her confidence by repeated assurances that 
Mr. Fox had never been authorized to make the declara- 
tion.’’ Although the Prince had been induced to authorize 
Fox to deny his marriage in order to obtain money 
from Parliament to pay his debts, yet so outraged and 
obstinate was the lady that he sent for Grey, and 
strove to induce him to make some sort of retractation 
of Fox’s statement, avowing at the same time the fact 
of the marriage. Grey indignantly refused, when the 
Prince said that in that case he must send for Sheridan. 
He did send for Sheridan, who went down to the House, 
and said that whilst his Royal Highness’s feelings had 
no doubt been consulted, (by his not having been inter- 
rogated about his marriage in the House of Lords,) 
he must take the liberty of saying there was another per- 
son entitled, in every delicate and honourable mind, to 
the same attention, one whom he would not otherwise ven- 
ture to describe or allude to, but by saying it was a name 
which malice or ignorance alone could attempt to injure, 
and whose character and conduct claimed and were enti- 
tled to truest respect.”’ 

The truth is, that Fox’s statement was not believed, 
although it had the effect of obtaining the money for the 
Prince, from parliament. Rolle, member for Devonshire, 
who had first mentioned it to the House, refused to say 
that he was satisfied, although repeatedly called on to do 
so by both Grey and Sheridan. ‘“ The public supported 
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Mrs. Fitzherbert, for at no period of her life were their 
visits so numerous at her house as on the day which 
followed Mr. Fox’s memorable speech; and to use her 
own expression, the knocker of her door was never still 
during the whole day.’’ Her friends persuaded her that 
in the discrepancy between the statements of th. Prince 
and Fox, she was bound to believe her husband. <A 
reconciliation was thus effected, but— 


“Sho ever afterwards resolutely refused to speak to Mr. Fox. 
She was, however, obliged to see him sometimes, and was much 
urged by the Prince to a reconciliation ; but though of a forgiving 
disposition upon other occasions, and even benefiting some who 
most betrayed her confidence, she was inflexible on this point, as it 
was one of the only means left her to protect her reputation. She 
thought she had been ill used, especially as she had been waited on 
by Mr. Sheridan, who informed her, that some explanation would 
probably be required by parliament on the subject of her connec- 
tion with the Heir Appareut. She then told him, that they knew 
she was a dog with a log round its neck, and they must protect her. 
She went so far with respect to Mr. Fox, that when afterwards, 
during his administration, he made some overtures to her in order 
to recover her good will, she refused though the attainment of the 
rank of Duchess was to be the fruit of this reconciliation, On 
naming this circumstance to me, she observed that she did not wish 
to be another Duchess of Kendal. 

“ Her first separation from the Prince was preceded by no quar- 
rel or even coolness, and came upon her quite ‘unexpectedly. She 
received, when sitting down to dinner at the table of William IV., 
then Duke of Clarence, the first intimation of the loss of her ascen- 
dancy over the ‘affections of the Prince; having only the pre- 
ceding day received a note from His Royal Highness, written in 
his usual strain of friendship, and speaking of their appointed en- 
gagement to dine at the house of the Duke of Clarence. The 
Prince’s letter was written from Brighton, where he had met Lady 
Jersey. This interruption of their intimacy was followed by his 
marriage with Queen Caroline; brought about, as Mrs, Fitzherbert 
conceived, uuder the twofold influence of the pressure of his debts 
onthe mind of the Prince, and a wish on the part of Lady Jersey 
to enlarge the royal establishment, in which she was tu have an 
important situation.” 


Mrs. Fitzherbert was-deeply distressed by this formal 
abandonment which affected her reputation in the eyes of 
the world, but the public supported her on this as well as on 
her former great trial, when her marriage was denied by 
Fox. By the advice of Lady Charlemont, she threw 
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open her house to the town of London; ‘‘And all the 
fashionable world, including all the Royal Dukes, 
attended her parties. Upon this, as upon all other occa- 
sions, she was particularly suppor ‘ted by the Duke of York, 
with whom, through life, she was always united in the 
most friendly and confidential relations. Indeed, she 
assured me that there was not one of the royal family who 
had not acted with kindness towards her. She particu- 
larly instanced the Queen; and as for George III., from 
the time she set foot in England till he ceased to reign, 
had he been her own father, he could not have , acted 
towards her with greater tenderness and affection.” 

It is probable that the Royal Family, and more 
especially the King and Queen, felt themselves called 
upon to make some compensation to Mrs, Fitzherbert by 
extraordinary kindness for the share which they had in 
depriving her of her husband. It was reported that 
George the Third had, on the day before the marriage 
with the Princess of Brunswick took place, offered to take 
upon himself the responsibility of breaking it off, should 
the Prince desire it. Mrs. Fitzherbert told Lord Stour- 
ton that she knew nothing of this, but added, that “it 
was not improbable, for the “King was a good and religious 
man. It is related on the highly respectable authority of 
Mr. Weld of Lulworth Castle, that Queen Charlotte said 
to her son, before his marriage with the Princess Caroline, 
‘Tt is for you, George, to say whether you can marry the 
Princess or not.”” Dr. Doran makes the following just 
observation on the part taken by the King and Queen, 
respecting his marriage with the Princess Caroline. “I 
must therefore make one‘remark on the part taken by 
the parents of this young prince, on the subject of his 
subsequent marriage with the Princess of Brunswick. 
Considering the avowal made to his royal mother of his 
prior marriage; considering the knowledge which his 
royal father must have had ‘of the same, founded on the 
assurance which the Prince himself had given to Mrs. 
Fitzherbert that the king would connive at their union ; 
it is, indeed, lamentable that they should have been 
parties almost to the act of forcing on their son an alliance 
to which the innocent princess could hardly fail to prove 
a victim.”? HKven Queen Caroline herself, is reported to 
have regarded her own marriage as null on account 
of the previous contract of the Prince with Mrs. Fitzher- 
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bert, for when afterwards referring to her solemn denial 
of any criminal conduct, on occasion of her trial before 
the House of Lords, she is reported to have said that she 
ought to have made one exception to that general 
rule, which was her marriage with the Prince of Wales. 
Dr. Doran supplies us with an interview between the 
Prince and Lord Malmesbury, which fully proves that he 
regarded Mrs, Fitzherbert as his wife, and that he was 
fully resolved never to marry any other. “‘ Lord Malmes- 
bury suggested to the Prince a means of escape from all 
difficulties by a marriage which would at once reconcile 
the King and gratify the nation. The Prince, however, 
emphatically declared that he would never marry; and 
that he had settled that subject with his brother Frederick ; 
and that his resolution was irrevocable. Lord Malmes- 
bury contested such a resolution, but the Prince remained 
unconvinced. He owed nothing, he said, to the king. 
Frederick would marry, and his children would inherit‘the 
At the time the Prince said he would never 
marry, he had in his mind that serious connection (called 
a marriage) which he had formed with Mrs. Fitzherbert.”’ 
e have, in a former article, extracted from Lord 
Holland’s Memoirs, his account of the marriage ceremony 
between the Prince and Princess Caroline, to which the 
former felt such repugnanee, that in order to enable 
himself to go through it, he was obliged to drink so much 
brandy that he had to be held up by two noblemen during 
the service. Lord Holland says, This manifest repug- 
nance to the marriage was attributed by many, at the 
time, to remorse at the recollection of a similar ceremony 
which had passed between him and Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert thought her connection with the Prince 
entirely broken off by his subsequent marriage, but in this 
she was mistaken, for he soon began to pursue her with as 
much ardour as:‘when she was obliged to fly from him to 
the continent. She was even urged by members of the 
Royal Family to join the Prince again as a matter of duty. 
But although she knew that she was still his wife, she was 
afraid that it might give public scandal if she were to live 
with him after his public marriage with the Princess Caro- 
line. She told the Prince that she must consult the 
highest authorities of her own Church upon a case of such 
difficulty, and the Rev. Mr. Nassau, one of the chaplains 
of Warwick Street chapel, was sent to Rome to lay the 
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case before the Pope. If the answer should be favourable 
she was to rejoin the Prince, if the contrary, she was deter- 
mined to leave the country, and in the meantime she 
retired to Wales, after having exacted a promise from the 
Prince that he would not follow her. The answer was 
favourable, but she refused a private reconciliation. She 
made it as public as the separation had been. It took 
place at a public breakfast in her own house, to which she 
had invited the Prince along with the elite of London 
society. 

After‘this reconciliation they lived together eight years 
in great and unbroken harmony. But their final separa- 
tion was now at hand, and it was occasioned by a very 
- singular circumstance. Lady’ Horatio Seymour, being 
advised to go abroad, as.too,many persons are in the last 
stage of decline, entrusted her infant daughter to the care 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert, who, having no child of her own, 
soon became deeply attached to her. Some time after- 
wards, Lord Euston and Lord Henry Seymour, relations 
of the family, endeavoured to get possession of the child 
on the plea that the religion of Mrs. Fitzherbert rendered 
her unfit to be the guardian of a Rrotestant. She requested 
the Prince to intercede with Lord Hertford, the head of the 
noble house of Seymour, to confirm her in the guardian- 
ship. She succeeded in retaining her ward, but lost the 
Prince, who during these transactions became intimate 
with. Lady Hertford, to whom he transferred his inconstant 
and worthless affection. He did not indeed formally break 
off all connection with her, but required her to pay most 
humiliating attentions to his new favourite, and upon 
one occasion, after the death of Queen Caroline, he told 
her that he was going’ to marry again. She only replied, 
** Very well, Sir ;’” then ordered horses, and would have left 
the country but for the interference of a friend. A dinner, 
however, which was given to Louis XVIII., brought mat- 
ters to a crisis. Upon all former occasions, to avoid 
etiquette in circumstances of such delicacy as: regarded 
her own situation with reference to the Prince, it had been 
customary to sit at table without regard to rank. Upon 
the present occasion this plan was designedly altered to 
humiliate her; and when she asked the Prince, who had 
invited her with the rest of the company, where she was to 
sit; he replied, “‘ You know, Madam, you have no 
place.”’ ‘‘ None, Sir,” she replied, “ but such as you 
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-choose to give me.’’ Several members of the Royal 
Family endeavoured to induce the Prince to alter the 
arrangement, but in vain, and thus ended this illstarred 
and unhappy connection. 

Yet, when on the occasion of his last illness, she wrote 
her husband, then George IV., a letter, he seized it with 
eagerness, and placed it under his pillow, and he died with 
a portrait of her, which had been taken in her youth, hung 
round his neck, which, doubtless at his own request, was 
buried with him. 

After the death of George IV. she retired to Brighton, 
where she received the most pressing invitations from 
William IV:, to visit him. But this she declined to do, 
until he would honour her with a visit, that she might 
place her papers in: his hands. ‘The king complied with- 
out delay, and was so moved by the perusal of her papers, 
that he shed tears, and expressed his surprise at her for- 
bearance. He offered to make her a Duchess, but she 
declined. The king, however, told her that he authorized 
her to put on weeds for his royal brother, and that he would 
insist upon her wearing royal livery. He also brought her 
to the pavilion, and introduced her to the queen and royal 
family, and she afterwards frequently attended the king’s 
small Sunday ‘parties at Brighton. 

She had been the ‘confidential medium of communica- 
tion between George III. and his Queen,.on one side, and 
almost all the members of the royal family on the other, 
and even between George LV. and his own daughter, and 
possessed a vast amount of correspondence, and a vast 
number of letters written by George 1V., and other mem- 
bers of the royal family. She said that, had she enter- 
tained mercenary views, she believed she might have 
obtained any price for these letters, for she could have given 
the best public and private bistory of all the transactions 
of the country, from the close of the American war to the 
death of the Duke of York. She never, however, enter- 
tained this idea for a moment, although her income was 
not great, being only £6000 per annum, which had been 
obtained for her by the Queen and the Duke of York. 

As she knew well that the royal family were most 
anxious that this whole correspondence should be de- 
stroyed, she entered fully into their views. Many letters 
of hers, even when writing from abroad to fight off her 
marriage, had been preserved by the King, and some were 
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in the possession of Sir William Knighton, one of his 
majesty’s executors. It was therefore agreed, with the 
concurrence and sanction of William IV., that the whole 
correspondence should be destroyed, with the exception of 
some documents which Mrs. Fitzherbert desired to pre- 
serve for the vindication of her honour. 

This arrangement was carried into effect in 1833, by 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir William Knighton, the ex- 
ecutors of George 1V., on the part of the King, and by the 
Earl of Albemarle and Lord Stourton on the part of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. ‘The correspondence is so important that we 
must not omit it. The following letter, dated August 10, 
1833, was addressed by Lord Albemarle to Lord Stourton. 


“Dear Lord Stourton, 

“] have much pleasure in informing you, that our business is 
drawing towards a satisfactory termination. After two interviews 
with the Duke of Wellington, we have agreed, subject to your 
approbation to the proposed terms, which I direct to you under 
another cover. Mrs. Fitzherbert is 1 believe perfectly satisfied. I 
have had the honour of submitting to the king a full statement of 
the whole case, aud his Majesty gives his cordial sanction to the 
proposed arrangement...The word knowledge does not mean any 
restraint over our disposition of the papers retained, but merely 
that the other party shall not be taken by surprise by their publication. 
I think the word useless to be inserted, but of no consequence. I have 
been commanded by the king to invite Mrs. Fitzherbert to dine 
with him on Saturday, the 24th, and also your Lordship to meet 
her on that day, should it happen that you are in London. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“* ALBEMARLE,” 


The enclosed agreement was as follows: 


“It is agreed by Mrs. Fitzherbert on the one part and the execu- 
tors of the late king on the other, that each will destroy all 
papers and documents with exception of those hereafter mentioned, 
in the possession of either signed or written by Mrs. Fitzherbert, or 
by her directions, or signed or written by the late king. .... Such 
papers and documents as Mrs. Fitzherbert shall wish to keep, shall 
be sealed up in a cover under the seals of the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir William Knighton, and of the Earl of Albemarle and Lord 
Stourton. The seals not to be broken without the knowledge of the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir William Knighton. It is understood 
that no copy of any paper or document is to be kept on either side.’ 
Then follows the list of the papers and documents retained by Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. 1. The mortgage on the palace at Brighton. 2. The 
certificate of the marriage, dated December 21st, 1785. 3. Letters 
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from the late king relating to the marriage, signed (George the 
Fourth). 4. Will written by the late king (George 1V.) 5. Memo- 
randum written by Mrs. Fitzherbert, attached to letter written by 
the clergyman who performed the marriage ceremony.” 


Lord Stourton suggested in his reply two things, which 
prove him to have been a man of no ordinary ability and 
foresight. He observed that the word ‘‘ knowledge ”’ 
shoull not make the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
William Knighton of necessity consenting parties to the 
inspection of the documents, and that Mrs. Fitzherbert 
should be consulted as to the appointment of future 
trustees. The destruction of the documents was, how- 
ever, carried out under the express sanction of the king, 
— either of these suggestions having been formally 
adopted. s 

Mrs. Fitzherbert died at Brighton in March 1837. She 
was buried in the Catholic church, and a handsome monu- 
ment to her memory was erected by the Honourable Mrs. 
Lionel Dawson Damer, whom we have already alluded to 
as the orphan daughter of Lady Horatia Seymour confided 
by her to the guardianship of Mrs. Fitzherbert. The inscrip- 


tion is as follows :—‘“‘ In a vault near this spot are deposited 
the remains of Maria Fitzherbert. She was born on the 
26th July, 1756, and expired at Brighton on the 29th of 
March 1837. One to whom she was more than a parent, 
has placed this monument to her revered and beloved 
memory asa humble tribute of her gratitude arid affec- 


99 


tion.”” Three rings on one of her fingers attest her triple 
marriage. 

Almost immediately after her death Lord Albemarle 
wrote to Lord Stourton, April 6, 1837, stating that articles 
in the newspapers, and particularly in the 7%mes, regarding 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, and notices of publication of Memoirs, 
&c., would be likely to call for interference. He considers 
the first step of fearful importance, and that it would pro- 
bably be necessary to take it promptly. Ashe does not wish 
to take the responsibility on himself he earnestly hopes that 
Lord Stourton will come to town. We are not informed 
what occurred between Lords Albemarle and Stourton when 
the latter came to town; but in the course of the following 
year Lord Stourton publicly contradicted in the Edinburgh 
Review, an inaccurate statement regarding the marriage 
of George IV. and Mrs. Fitzherbert which had appeared 
in that Journal. He wrote to Lord Albemarle explaining 
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his reasons for contradicting the statement of the Edin- 
burgh Review, and from this letter we learn tliat Mrs, 
Fitzherbert was, at the time of her death, in communica- 
tion with Lord Stourton regarding the final disposal of the 
papers temporarily placed at Messrs. Coutts, but that she 
was prevented from making these arrangements by the 
suddenness of her death. From the same letter we learn 
that when Lord Stourton came to town after Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert’s death, he desired that the packet at Coutt’s should 
be opened, in order that the trustees might know the 
nature of the documents entrusted to them, but that this 
had been objected to by the Duke of Wellington. Lord 
Stourton again pressed upon Lord Albemarle the neces- 
sity of opening the box to ascertain the nature of tle docu- 
ments, and moreover of making arrangements for their 
disposal on the death of the present trustees. Lord Albe- 
marle wrote to Lord Stourton, Feb. 1,.1841, sayingthat he 
had seen the Duke of Wellington, who still wished the box 
to remain undisturbed, but the Duke added that if “ any 
attack upon Mrs. Fitzherbert’s reputation appeared:in any 
quarter he would be eager in joining to repel it.”” When 
applied to directly by Lord Stourton in this and in the 
following year F.M. the: D. of W. persisted in “his re- 
fusal. ‘The Duke’s characteristic letters will be found in 
the Memoir pp. 102-106. Thus the objection of Lord 
Stourton to the arrangement, which prevented the trustees 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert from inspecting the documents entrust- 
ed to them without the Duke’s consent, was proved to 
have been well founded. 

His second prediction has also been verified. The cus- 
tody of the documents has passed to the Hon. and Rev. 
Mr. Keppel, executor of Lord Albemarle, the last survivor 
of the trustees, and he, by the advice of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
executors, Sir G. Seymour and Mr. Forster and of the 
Duke of Bedford, has refused to allow Mr. Langdale the 
use of these documents, although in his first letter to Mr. 
Langdale he admitted the justice of that gentleman’s claim, 
as the contingency contemplated by the. Duke of Welling- 
ton had occurred. ‘*‘ My own opinion,’’ he tells Mr. Lang- 
dale, “‘is that an unfair aspersion has been made on Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s character by the late Lord Holland, and 
now published by his son. I have by me copies of 
my father’s correspondence with the Duke of Wellington, 
your brother and yourself, and I hardly see how the claim 
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now made can be rejected.”” Nor do we see how the 
claim can any longer be rejected. Mrs. Fitzherbert did 
not retain these papers with the express assent of the King 
merely for the purpose of placing them in a strong box 
at Coutts’ bank, in which they were to remain locked up 
for ever. She declared herself that she retained them as 
the only effectual means by which she could vindicate her 
character if any aspersion should be cast upon it. The 
charge of vindicating her reputation, should it be.assailed 
after her death, she solemnly entrusted to Lord Stourton, 
and he at his death as solemnly. transferred it: to his 
brother. The means of that vindication she left in 
the strong box at Coutts’ bank, and she undoubtedly 
thought that she left them under the control of friends 
who would not be slow to use them if the necessity for 
doing so should ever arise. There.can be no longer any 
delicacy in opening the box and publishing its contents, 
as not only‘the marriage of George IV. and Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, but all the meanness and mendacity of its denial, 
and the remorseful feelings for the desertion of his wife, 
which even he could not entirely suppress, and which in- 


duced him to descend into the grave with her portrait 
round his neck, are now known to all the world. It‘is 
fortunate that this Bluebeard has left no descendant to be 
shocked by the opening of the chamber of horrors at 
Messrs. Coutts’ Bank. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
I.—(1.) On the Perception of Natural Beauty, by the Ancients and 
the Moderns. A Lecture by His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 
London: Burns and Lambert, 1856. 


(2) Rome, Ancient and Modern, A Lecture by His Eminence 
Cardinal Wiseman. 

(3) Four Lectures on Concordais. By Wis Eminence Cardinal 
Wiseman. 

(4) On the Nature of an Inaugural Discourse. A Lecture, by His 
Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. London, Dublin, ‘and Derby : 


Richardson and Son, 1856. 


There are few subjects which Cardinal Wiseman can 
touch without adding to his reputation; but he has never 
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appeared to greater advantage than in the Lectures which 
he has been induced to deliver, to popular audiences, 
whether on topics connected with religion, or on those of 
more general interest. It would be difficult to find united 
in an individual, in the same happy combination in which 
they appear in His Eminence, all the highest qualities of a 
popular lecturer; the easy dignity of style, the chaste but 
copious vocabulary, the brilliant imagination, the easy 
humour, the impressive earnestness, the profound but 
unpretentious erudition, the lucid order, above all—the 
singularly happy faculty of illustration. It would be hard, 
we should imagine, for the most icy coldness, or the most 
inveterate prejudice, to resist the genial influence of such 
a lecture as that ‘‘ On the Perception of Natural Beauty ;” 
and there are not many whose anti-Roman prejudice, even 
in religious things, may not give way before the interest 
with which, even in their despite, they will be carried 
away by “‘ Rome Ancient and Modern.”’ “ 

We cannot help regarding it as one of the encouraging 
signs of the times that so many Protestant “ Literary 
Institutions’’ of the very highest name, now seem to vie 
with each other in seeking the honour of being addressed 
by a Catholic dignitary, whose name not many months 
since, was the rallying point of attack for all the bigotry 
of Eugland. ; 

II.—The Female Jesuit Abroad. By Cunarves Seacrr. Second 
edition, Richardson and Son, London, Dublin, aud Derby. 


The title of this book attracts attention, and might 
perhaps lead many to expect a work of a controversial 
character. It is, however, the history of a female impostor ; 
one of the most plausible and successful of her kind that 
has appeared in modern times. The adventures of this 
heroine have already been brought before the public, in a 
volume published by the Rev. Mr. Luke, and entitled The 
Female Jesuit. In that work, which attracted some atten- 
tion at the time, the author published many details, 
more curious than edifying ; how a young woman literally 
picked up by the road side, introduced herself into his 
house as an interesting convert to Protestantism, and still 
more interesting victim of Popish persecution ; how under 
this character she obtained a footing in the family of her 
dupe, and contrived to establish herself there for a consi- 
derable lepgth of time, by a series of lies, curious from 





, 
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their ingenuity and unparalleled in their audacity. The 
imposture, however, was discovered ; the Female Jesuit 
was shipped off to Brussels, and Mr. Luke took leave of his 
readers with a hint that the wretched creature who had 80 
long imposed on his benevolence, was in fact a Popish 
emissary sent by the Jesuits to effect an entrance into 
some Protestant family, and undermine the peace thereof ; 
which it must be admitted she contrived effectually to do. 
In the work now before us, Maria Garside, (such is the 
impostor’s name,) appears under a new aspect. Born of 
respectable parents, but left an orphan at an early age, she 
had abandoned friends and expectations from a disin- 


terested attachment to the Catholic faith. These circum- 
stances, related with a simplicity calculated to disarm 
suspicion, attracted the notice of an English Catholic 
family residing at Brussels, who, interested by her sup- 
posed misfortunes, received her into their house. Here 
she remained nine months, and appears to have been one 
of the most uncomfortable inmates to a_ well-ordered 
family that it is possible to imagine. Indeed, as we 
peruse the details of her selfishness and indolence, her pro- 


pensity to mischief-making, and her innate love of lying, 
we are astonished at the indulgence she met with, and the 
belief that she obtained. oth, indeed, would be incre-~ 
dible but for the well-known propensity of human nature 
to attach itself to the object which it has benefitted, and 
which becomes endeared by the very exercise of the 
charity which it has drawn forth, When, too, we have 
taken much pains for any individual we are unwilling to 
lose the result ; and the impulse to try “ once more’’ leads 
us on through a succession of individually trifling sacri- 
fices to an extent which is really wonderful. This heroine 
had, moreover, that peculiar ‘‘ gift’? for deception which is 
sometimes met with, aud which, however undoubted, is 
still, happily, so strange that we are never quite prepared 
for it. Mr. Seager has done good service to the public by 
making it better known in his very amusing book. _ It ap- 
pears singular that a detailed account of the proceedings of 
a wretched and vulgar “ intrigante’”’ should be amusing ; 
but so it is. Mr, Seager, by his serious purpose and many 
accurate details, has given to his narrative all the char.n of 
truth ; the style of a well-bred gentleman, seasoned by a 
little quiet sarcasm, has been sufficient to render this 
graphic narrative as popular as it is really valuable—valu- 
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able especially as having rendered mnocuous an attempt 
to calumniate Catholics by means of this wretched girl’s 
success as an impostor. 


Ill.—Jntroduction to the Literatwre of Ewrope during the Fifteenth, Sia- 
teenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. By Hexry Hattam, L.L.D. 
Fifth edition. Vols. ii— iii. London: Murray, 1856. 


> 


The “ Literature of Europe,’’ of which three volumes 
are before us, completes the cabinet edition of Mr. Hal- 
lam’s works. The last volume is on the eve of publication, 
and as the new edition contains some important additions 
or modifications, we shall postpone till a later period 


our intended review of the collected works. 


IV.—Sacred History : comprising the leading facts of the Old and 
the New Testament; from the French of M. L’Abbe Drioux. 
Edited by the Right Rev. Dr. Goss, Bishop of Liverpool. 
Richardson and Son: London, Dublin, and Derby. 

Nothing can be more just than the objections which lie 
against the indiscriminate perusal by the young of the 
vernacular Bible. And yet no better ailment, healthier 
exercise or sweeter recreation can be offered to the youth- 
ful mind than the narratives of our Sacred Books. Hence 
the desideratum of ‘‘ Bible Histories:’’ a want which, with 
various degrees of success, has heretofore been supplied to 
us—but now for the first time by a work which has received 
Episcopal approbation and editorship. As a school-book 
it is remarkably clear and accurate. Ina brief preface the 
learned Bishop of Liverpool explains his reasons for trans- 
ferring the chronology of the Benedictines used by Drioux 
into the more commonly received reckoning. The book 
will be found something more than an excellent manual of 
facts and dates; it is astore of pleasant and edifying read- 
ing. It is intelligently translated and piously dedicated 
**To all God’s little children under instruction in our 


public schools or around the domestic hearth’’—by six of 
the students of St Edward’s College, Liverpool. 


V.—Practical Observations on Health and Long Life. By E. Epps. 
Piper, Stephenson, and Spence. 


A prosy collection of platitudes on the all-engrossing 
topic of health. It possesses one excellent property of a 
Homeopathic dose—if it is worthless there is at least not 


much of it to swallow. 
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VI.— Ordo Administrandi Sacramenta, et Alia Quedam Offcia Ecclesi- 
astica Rite Peragendi in Missione Anglicana ; ex Rituali Romano, 
Extractus; Nonnullis Adjectis ex Antiquo Rituali Anglicano. Per- 
missu Superiorum. Derbie: ex typographia T. Richardson et 


Filii, 1856. 


This authorized reprint of the Roman Ritual for the use 
of the English clergy, comes recommended by the sanction 
of the Synod. Our duties in reference to it do not extend 
beyond the mere announcement of its publication. Of the 
beauty and accuracy of the typography, which alone come 
within our province, we cannot speak too highly. 


VIL—The Devout Child of Mary, the Immaculate Mother of Jesus 
Christ. A Collection of Novenas, preparatory to the Festivals of 
the Blessed Virgin. Meditations, Hymns, and Method of hearing 
Mass in her Honour, with the Seven Days’ Prayers previous to 
the Feast of St. Joseph; to which is added an Explanation of the 
Dogma of the Immaculate Conception. Approved by the Most 


Rev. Archbishop of Baltimore. Baltimore: Murphy and Co. 
London: C. Dolman. 1855. 


We have given at full length the title of this little work, 


because it conveys to us a strong recommendation. This 
compendium of Devotions to our Blessed Lady has all the 
merit of being very complete and practical. ‘The Prayers 
and Meditations are drawn from the best sources, and 
applicable to almost every occasion. 


VIII.—1. The Story of the War in La Vendee, and the Little Chouannerie. 
By Georce J. Huu. (Popular Library.) London: Burns and 


Lambert, 1856. 


2. Tales and Legends from History. (Popular Library.) 
3. A History of the Missions in Japan and Paraguay. By Cecitia 
Mary Cappe.u. (Popular Library.) 


4. Romantic Tales of the Netherlands. (Amusing Library.) Burns 
and Lambert. 


5. Sea Stories Tales of Adventure, Discovery, and Escape. (Amusing 
Library.) 


It is not easy to keep pace with the progress of these 
two deeply-interesting series, and the necessities of space 
do not permit more than a mere enumeration of the titles 
of the volumes issued since our last quarter day. Fortu- 
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nately the character of the volumes with which these series 
were opened, has so established them in popular favour 
among Catholics, that no detailed commendation can now 
be required. We hope ere long to see the Popular Library 
and its kindred series the vrnament of every Catholic 
drawing-room, and the companion of every Catholic cot- 
tage hearth. 


IX.—The Lily of Israel: or, the Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother 
of God. ‘Translated from the French of the Abbé Gerbet. To 
which is added, The Veneration of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
London, Dublin, and Derby: Richardson and Son. 


The Abbé Gerbet is well known to all reading Catholics 
by his excellent work onthe Eucharistic Sacrifice. Inthe 
resent book he takes high rank in another walk of Sacred 
iterature. Unfettered by metre, he has here celebrated 
our Lady’s life ina true poem. It warms the heart of the 
reader, and will, we are sure, become a favourite with 
many who strive to keep alive, amidst the gloomy, chil- 
ling uncertainties of the times, some spark of love towards 
their Mother in Heaven. The translation deserves the 
praise of idiomatic originality, for want of which many 
valuable foreign religious works have failed of acceptance 
here. It is not unimportant, in such a book, that the ex- 
terior corresponds, in tasteful decoration, with the subject. 


X.—The Principles of Divine Service. An inquiry concerning the 
true meaning of understanding and using the Order for Morning 
and Evening Prayer, and tor the administration of the Holy 


Communion in the English Church. By Rev. Pamir Freemay, 
M.A. Oxford and London, Parker, 1855. 


Mr. Freeman’s “ Principles of Divine Service’’ is 
another of those half despairing appeals to the long 
forgotten memories of the Church of England, so 
many of which have been called forth during the move- 
ment by which she has been long agitated. It is an 
attempt to claim for the services of that church such as 
they now stand, a share in the venerable associations of the 
ancient Catholic Ritual, and to arouse English church- 
men to an appreciation of their importance and to a prac- 
tical sense of their true significance. 

For us the work can have but little intrinsic interest; 
but we gladly recognise in it an evidence of a still surviv- 
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ing activity of that spirit of dissatisfaction with their posi- 
tion in the Anglican Church, and of distrust in the reality 
of her forms and services which has driven so many of her 
members to seek rest from their doubts in that Church 
which alone possesses the form and substance in full and 
significant harmony. 


XL—The Life and Martyrdom of the Blessed Andrew Bobola, of the 
Society of Jesus, From the original Italian of F. Philip Monaci, 
of the same Society. Richardson and Son, London, Dublin, and 
Derby. 


The foremost champion of the white-robed army of 
Polish martyrs, victims of Cossack ferocity, the Priest 
Andrew Bobola was solemnly beatified at Rome, in 1853. 
His miraculous reputation had flourished in his own land 
ever since his martyrdom, which took place in 1657. This 
life of him is copious in detail and impassioned in language, 
and is admirably translated by some English resident at 
Rome. The Bull of the Beatification, a heart-stirring 
document, is subjoined to the history. 


XII.—Cardinals Wolsey and Fisher. A Lecture by William Gawthorn, 
Esq. W. Sheen, Liverpool Street, Moorfields; and Richardson 
and Son, London, Dublin, and Derby. 


We have been favoured with an early copy of this inter- 
esting lecture, which we have much pleasure in recom- 
mending to the notice of our readers. It contains a vast 
deal of matter relating to the personal history of the great 
Archbishop of York; and the lecture concludes with an 
account of the martyrdom of his brother, of Rochester, the 
saintly Fisher, probably the first martyr of the Royal 
Supremacy. The author has erred on the right side, if at 
all, in his estimate of Wolsey’s character; and we must 
certainly admit, that much may be said in his favour. 
The last years of his life were, at all events, most edifying; 
and even the narrative of Shakspeare is sufficient to enlist 
our sympathies in his behalf. The lecture contains 
copious extracts from Cavendish’s interesting life of 
Cardinal Wolsey, and other sources; and is, on the 
whole, well worthy of perusal. It is appropriately dedi- 
cated to the Abbot of Mount St. Bernard’s, ‘‘ in remem- 


~ 
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brance of the charity with which an Abbot of Leicester 
received, and ministered unto, Cardinal Wolsey, after his 
disgrace with the king ; and of his own benediction, and 
reception of the abbatial mitre, from an English Cardinal, 
at the threshold of the Apostles, on the Feast of St. 
Thomas, 1853.”’ 


XIII.— Medieval Popes,Emperors, Kings, and Crusaders; or,Germany, 
Italy, and Palestine, from 1125 to 1268. By Mrs. Busk, (first 
two vols.) London, Hookham and Sons. 


This may be said to be a history of the Swabian 
Dynasty, commencing with the rise of that House, under 
the minority of Henry [V., and terminating with the rise 
of the illustrious House of Hapsburg, whom Providence 
raised up to replace a dynasty notorious and infamous 
for its depravity. These first two volumes carry the 
history down only to the commencement of the thirteenth 
century ; and we suppose there will be at least two more 
to comprise the eventful period included in the first half 
of the fourteenth century. The book being incomplete, 
we reserve the full consideration of the subject, which we 
contemplate until it is finished; and we desire only to say 
a word as to the merits of the work, so far as it can be 
judged from the first half of it. 

The subject is important, for it has to do with the 
tyranny and brute force by which sovereigns sought to 
enslave the Church, and trample everything down to the 
level of their dark, low, sensual will. And, unfortunately 
in this age, although the constant cry is “ freedom”’ and 
‘* progress,” her sympathies are always with those arbi- 
trary tyrants who, in the Middle Ages, strove to trample 
down the temporal and spiritual alike beneath their iron 
despotism. And, unhappily most Protestants partake, more 
or less, of this feeling, and come to history with prejudices 
against the Church, which are too strong for their love 
of truth and freedom. Mrs. Busk avows her apprehension 
that “such persons as are not altogether unacquainted with 
these Swabian princes, may have learnt to detest them as 
faithlessly ambitious tyrants, or recklessly barbarous un- 
principled profligates ;’’ but she gets rid of this ugly im- 
pression very rapidly. These good men were maligned, 
she thinks, by the contemporary historians attached to the 
Church. And so, apparently, she sets down as false, 
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everything which is written against them by friends of the 
Church. We presume she must have done so, for she 
has arrived at the conclusion that Henry 1V. was “ an 
unfortunate prince,” the “victim of rebellion and papal 
persecution ;”’ and that Barbarossa was the model of 
chivalry and heroism. She must have altogether dis- 
missed from her mind the contemporary accounts of the 
awful atrocities of both these sovereigns. 

It Mrs. Busk would apply the rules of historical credi- 
bility, (which, while, taking into account the opinions of 
writers, do not allow of our altogether discarding distinct 
statements of respectable contemporaries on account of 
their opinions,) she would find that the characters of the 
princes she eulogizes, ought to be depicted in very different 
colours. For instance, in an Article in a recent Num- 
ber, on Luther, are some testimonies as to Henry LV. 
Among the books Mrs. Busk quotes, is Napier’s ‘‘ History 
of Florence.’’ Does she discard as incredible (for she 
wholly ignores,) the contemporary stories of the brutality 
of Barbarossa, some of which that able historian cites ? 
And as to Henry IV., does she really disbelieve the evi- 
dence which satisfied the Protestant Voight? His name 
is in the list of authors she has consulted. But really 
she seems to have got rid of his testimony and his autho- 
rities very easily. We dont perceive among the books 
cited, Dollinger’s ‘‘ History of the Church,’” or Gosse- 
lin’s ‘‘ Power of the Popes.’’ Will she allow us to recom- 
mend the able translations of those great works, recently 
published in this country? We think that the perusal of 
them would alter her ideas of her heroes. 

It appears to us that Mrs. Busk has not, at all events, 
gone far enough back in the history of the questions upon 
which she touches. Hence she starts with wrong views on 
the most vital questions ; and starting wrong, of course she 
goes wrong all through. ‘Thus she talks of the Emperors 
of Germany striving to recover Imperial rights in Italy. 
What rights had Emperors of Germany in Italy? If she 
read the works we have quoted, she would find that, on 
the contrary, they derived their imperial rights only from 
the Popes. She observes, again, that the Middle Ages 
embrace the establishment of the temporal sovereignty of 
the Popes! Why does she not know that this dates 
further back by far than the empire of Germany ; and that 
the first emperors received the empire from the Pope, as 
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their reward for defending the territorial dominions of the 
Papacy? And that they treacherously strove to encroach 
upon those dominions which they had sworn to defend, and 
which originally included almostall, and certainly the largest 
and fairest portions of Italy? Correct views on these 
questions lie at the very root of anything like a-true idea 
of the Middle Ages. And if our shrewd and talented 
authoress had studied history a little more carefully, and 
with more regard to contemporary authors, or at least with 
a fairer recourse to Catholic authors, she would have 
arrived at very different ideas. However, there are many 
passages in these volumes which show a mind superior 
to vulgar prejudice, and capable of appreciating true 
heroism. We may instance her allusion to St. Anselm, 
and her portraiture of St. Bernard. 

The whole question depends upon whether in the great 
struggles of the Middle Ages the Emperors or the Popes 
were in the right. In our Article on Luther many 
authorities upon that question are collected to which we 
beg Mrs. Busk’s attention. We do so the more because 
her’s is a mind, we are persuaded, not only marked by 
talent, but bent upon truth. ‘The tone of her work is far 
superior to vulgar prejudice; and the spirit in which she 
speaks of St. Anselm, of the scholastic philosophy, and of 
St. Bernard, shows her to have virtues more valuable even 
than the cleverness and capacity which she clearly pos- 
sesses,—candour and charity. We shall certainly watch 
with much interest the conclusion of her work ; and we trust 
that those considerations, and those sources of informa- 
tion to which we have ventured to direct her, will tend to 
improve the remainder of it. The careful and impartial 
study of the Middle Ages, especially in Germany, has 
led profound and illustrious Protestant scholars (such as 
Voight, Hurter, and Schlegel,) to conclusions so favour- 
able to the Papacy, as to result ultimately in conversion to 
Catholicism ; and we cannot but express a hope that she 
may, by imitating their care and impartiality, be led not 
only to distrust the opinions she at present entertains, but 
also to follow these glorious examples. 


RICHARDSON AND SON, PRINTERS, DERBY. 
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